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REVIEWS 


religious dimension’ of Heraclius’ war against the Persian empire ‘did not become 
transferable to Byzantine resistance against the Muslims’ (p.275). 


Archibald Dunn, 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


Artemis Leontis, Topographies of Hellenism: Mapping the Homeland. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1995. Pp.257. 


This critical study by Artemis Leontis is a fascinating intervention into a wide range 
of discussions on the classical tradition, Greek travel literature, twentieth century 
Greek poetry, nationalism, and modernism. These areas and others are related to 
each other under the rich title, Topographies of Hellenism: Mapping the Homeland. 
Topographies, according to Leontis, comprise a broad spectrum of cultural artifacts 
from maps to images to literary texts which articulate a territorial identification, and 
in so doing, ‘make geography and climate matters of national destiny, (3). In other 
words, the place (topos) by being written (graphe) accrues an ideological force. 
Hellenism, then, in its modern version, neohellenism, is the sum of these contesting 
topographies; it is the ideology of this national culture. Topographies of hellenism, 
therefore, not only account for, but create, the homeland that is Hellas. Whether one 
writes a travel piece, a poem, a political tract, an essay on Homer or a modernist 
Short story, one makes the homeland by mapping it. 

Leontis introduces her mode of analysing 19th and 20th century topographies with 
a quote from Walter Benjamin's ‘Moscow Diary’. 


One only knows a spot once one has experienced it in as many dimensions as 
possible. You have to have approached a place from all four cardinal points if you 
want to take it in, and what's more, you also have to have left it from all these 
points. Otherwise it will quite unexpectedly cross your path three or four times 
before you are prepared to discover it. 


This, it turns out, is not only an apt description of the various mappings of Hellas 
which Leontis analyses, but of her own project as well. As the author admits, ‘[her] 
aim is not simply to retrace Hellenisms's topographies but to reshape the topos of 
Hellas' (14). As she approaches authors' texts from different perspectives, so too she 
asks her readers to visit and revisit certain topoi such as her terms ‘topography’, 
*topology', and 'neohellenism'. Borrowed from other disciplines (respectively 
geography, mathematics, and classics), these terms are recreated and put to effective 
critical work in her book. Though at times her use of specialised language may seem 
excessive (‘. . . how does their modernist Jogos evince a Homeric nostos in the 
transcendental topos of Hellas?' [99]), her main point that certain words like certain 
places are worth coming at from different directions is well-taken. Leontis's 
attention to contested meanings radically reorganises the form of her criticism. This 
is not a bock with a clear beginning, middle and end. Instead, it is a collection of 
scrupulously researched crossings and recrossings. 

The book is loosely divided into two halves. The first investigates the practice of 
relocating ancient sites (and ‘cites’) in Modern Greece and analyses two different 
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versions, the foreign and the native: the first as ‘heterotopia’ through an analysis of 
travellers’ accounts of Greece concluding with a reading of Virginia Woolf’s short 
story ‘A Dialogue upon Mount Pentelicus’ and the second as ‘topos’ through a 
reading of Greek nationalistic texts such as Psicharis’s My Journey, Yannopulos’s 
‘Contemporary Painting’, and Nikolareizis’s ‘The Presence of Homer in modern 
Greek Poetry’. In the second half of her book Leontis then returns to Woolf’s 
relocation of the ancient site to see how this is also a reterritorisation of modernism. 
The author is interested in what neohellenists were doing with modernist literary 
practices, how they transposed them, situating neohellenism at the centre, rather than 
at the periphery of their aesthetic projects. The two examples she uses are Seferis’s 
‘Thrush’ and Elytis’s ‘Axion Esti’. If some may wish these final, longer chapters on 
Seferis’s and Elytis’s poetry came earlier, that the theoretical claims of the first 
chapters came after the careful readings they rely on, one can also see why in the 
logic of this book they come where they do. According to Leontis we can only really 
know the place, the topos of the homeland, in Seferis’s and Elytis’s work after we 
have approached it from different directions, from outside the homeland, from 
philhellenism, from modernism, from critical theory, from Europe and America. 

Leontis concludes her book by asking about the impact of various recent remappings 
of hellenism with regard to diaspora and immigration. For me this raises the important 
question of what a book about the reterritorialising of Hellas as homeland means for 
the diaspora. Earlier she astutely notes that so many of the great topographers of 
hellenism are ‘diaspora’ writers, authors who write from outside of Greece proper 
(Calvos, Solomos, Cavafy), but she does not explore how these and other diaspora 
writers might offer alternative projects to that of mapping the homeland. What about 
the fact that much of diaspora writing, and of modern Greek literature under the 
influence of the diaspora experience, is actually not about the return, but about the 
impossibility of ever going back? At what expense does she emphasise the centripetal 
sense of nostos over the centrifugal one of xenitia, the return over the act of leaving and 
the journey away? Does she perhaps focus too much on ‘revisiting’ Hellas? Benjamin, 
after all, points out that not only must you approach 'a place from all four cardinal 
points . . . You also have to have left it from all these points." 

If ‘in Hellas we find texts interacting with place with the explicit goal of 
constructing a homeland; and the physical site of a reconstructed Hellenic world 
frequently dictates the form modern texts may take' (5), then, I would add, what 
form is dictated by the refusal to go home? How, for example, does Cavafy's sense 
that the arrival in Ithaka is less important than the journey and his lack of interest in 
the physical Greek topos, the light and sea Seferis and Elytis find so crucial to their 
poetics (‘Let me, too, look at nature awhile . .. And let me pretend I see all this’), 
challenge the notion that topographies of hellenism map the homeland? Might a 
more complicated theory of desire such as psychoanalysis (especially Lacan and 
Zizek) be necessary in order to account for the longing and lack that structure 
topographies of the diaspora? And might a closer examination of diaspora culture 
along such lines show, quite differently say from the *heterotopia' of the British 
modernist or the ‘topos’ of the Nobel Laureate poets Seferis and Elytis, that Modern 
Greek literature is as much a literature of exile as it is one of homeland, as much 
about mapping the loss as it is of mapping the return? 
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Like any good conclusion, Leontis’s discussion of diaspora offers her readers an 
occasion to formulate new projects. If, by the end of her book, I find myself 
inflecting my analysis of topographies differently than hers, this is only credit to the 
new terrain she has opened up. From start to finish Leontis does an excellent job of 
collecting and introducing the key figures who have made Greece over the past two 
decades from Makriyannis and Theofilos to philhellenes such as Virginia Woolf, 
Sigmund Freud and Henry Miller to historians and art critics such as Paparrigopulos 
and Yannopulos. She offers new ways of seeing familiar texts for the specialist as 
well as careful overviews of Greek literary and cultural debates for the non- 
specialist. Her footnotes contain useful bibliographies on everything from 
nationalism and postmodern geography to the continuity question and populism. 
Written with energy and insight, this book is an important resource for any one 
interested in Greek culture. 

Karen Van Dyck, 
Columbia University 


Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180. Cambridge: CUP, 
1993, Pp.xix, 557. 


This book is both a reinterpretation of the emperor Manuel I and a portrait of the 
twelfth century in Byzantium. In this way it is like many books of recent years, 
whether interpretations of individual reigns like Nicol's Reluctant Emperor or 
Abulafia's Frederick II or *period histories' like Haldon's Seventh Century. In that 
an underlying theme is a reassessment of the treatment of Manuel by Niketas 
Choniates it resembles Barnes's Constantine and Eusebius or Whitby's Empeor 
Maurice and his historian. It perhaps most resembles Toynbee's Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. This might suggest that it subscribes to a rather tired formula: ‘the 
world of’. In fact the justification for the dual nature of the volume is made clearly: 
in some ways Manuel was the empire, and, as we shall see, where imperial image is 
concerned, the medium was the message. Byzantium collapsed in the twenty years 
after his death and ‘Manuel failed because his achievement was too dependent on his 
survival'; the empire and the emperor were during these crucial thirty-seven years 
very closely interrelated: ‘Manuel Komnenos has come down to us as the incarnation 
of Byzantine civilisation in the twelfth century'. 

The introduction raises issues in terms of mediterranean history of the time and 
puts Manuel in his peer group: Roger of Sicily, Henry of England, Frederick 
Barbarossa and Saladin. Throughout, this perspective is kept in mind and the empire 
is similarly assessed in terms of the kingdom of Sicily, the Hohenstaufen empire and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. (This is a Byzantinists’ book, but one which western 
medievalists simply cannot ignore.) We see immediately the glittering figure of the 
emperor in his court, at the centre of things, in control, of superhuman courage and 
energy, at home both in the luxury of the city and in the wild of the frontier. 
Contemporary assessments are contrasted with the lukewarm evaluations of modern 
scholars before the book turns to an analysis of Choniates's treatment and its 
influence on modern scholarship.Was Manuel's programme, the revival of the 
Roman empire, unrealistic? Did Byzantium lose ground in a period of economic 
progress in western Europe? Was there a solid reality behind the glittering image? 
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provide an overview of a thousand years of Byzantine historical, literary and 
linguistic development as well as a particular context for these romances. To be 
queried, for example, however, is the use of ‘popular’ (p.ix). In the jargon of the 
handbooks ‘popular’ in the context of these romances means not so much ‘best- 
seller’ status, as Betts implies here, as ‘not learned’, ‘of the people’, or ‘written in a 
form of the vernacular’. On p.xx his comments on the relationship of the language 
of the Chronicle of the Morea to the spoken language of the day, and to that of the 
romances, are over-simplistic (Cupane, op. cit., p.36 is far more nuanced). On p.xxi 
he assumes that the genre (i.e. the romances?) originated in Frankish occupied 
territory, a statement which while intrinsically not improbable should have been 
amplified a little more, especially in view of the comment later that these three 
romances ‘may have been written in the reconstituted Byzantine Empire’ (p.xxii).On 
pp.xxviii-xxx he slides around the question of the circumstances out of which 
romances developed: he cites the call for an audience in the opening of both 
Velthandros and Livistros as an indication of oral performances, refers to the multiple 
versions, shies away from the linguistic evidence and concludes somewhat lamely 
that the scribes felt free to change the texts ‘for any number of reasons that today we 
can only guess at’. However, by and large the main points at issue in the background 
to these texts are dealt with and the essential bibliography is listed (though one 
misses Cupane's seminal 'Epoc Baoci.£óc paper of 1973; Lambros, presumably 
Collection de romans grecs, Paris, 1880 is alluded to but not elucidated; and the 
spelling of Liddell, as in Liddell and Scott, is somewhat cavalier). But the novice 
reader won't be led too far astray, though the reader with Italian is recommended to 
turn to Cupane for a subtler introduction and much fuller interpretative notes to the 
texts. 

As indicated at the outset these are readable translations (the aim was to produce 
‘normal, intelligible English’: p.xxxii). They are acceptably accurate, though one 
may have occasional doubts (e.g. at Kallimachos 1894 I would prefer ‘She sat on the 
ground and began to eat on her own’ to ‘She started to eat her solitary meal from the 
floor’). Betts has thought about the editorial problems, even if one complains about 
the presentation of the basis of his judgements. So, while one may wish for a more 
scholarly presentation, with the Greek text properly edited alongside the translation, 
as an interim measure until all the editions currently under way come to leisurely 
fruition, this will do quite satisfactorily. 


Elizabeth Jeffreys, 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Carolyn & W. Robert Connor, The life and miracles of Saint Luke of Steiris. Text, 
translation and commentary. Hellenic College Press, Brookline Ma., 1994. 
Pp.xviii, 178. 


This translation, with commentary, of the Life of the Holy Luke of Steiris is a good 
example of the growing commitment within Byzantine Studies to making primary 
sources available to students who may not have specialised in classical or medieval 
Greek. It is volume 18 of the Archbishop Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical and 
Historical Sources, which reflects its values for religious studies but also for the 
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student of social and cultural history. It is, or was, a widely held assumption that 
hagiography opens a window upon all those facets of Byzantium that were ‘ignored’ 
in other genres. Now Byzantinists must adjust to the fact that looking through this 
window is a very tricky business. But it is one which a work such as this facilitates. 
The complete Greek text (in Kremos’ edition of 1874, with minor corrections) is 
reproduced for the philologically trained. And following the translation is a 34-page 
commentary (organised around Kremos’ subdivisions of the text) which introduces 
readers to the hagiographer’s formations in christian and pagan literature. It indicates 
quotations and echoes of the Bible (at least 57), of patristic literature, and of other 
saints’ Lives. The commentary also indicates the Life’s many intersections with the 
narrative history and historical topography of Greece in the tenth century (see 
below). It thus aids the serious study of this text from various viewpoints, the study 
for instance of spirituality, education, the history of central Greece, the cult of Holy 
Luke, and, more fundamentally, the problem of extracting ‘information’ about Luke 
himself from a text in which allusions to other texts are so embedded and so 
numerous. The introduction evokes the ‘religious aspect’ (pp.xiv-xvi), and illustrates 
the comparability of pagan miracles of healing with some of Luke’s own, while 
leaving it unclear how the translators interpret such comparisons (The influence of 
the learned author's education? Continuity of practice at healing shrines? Or both’). 

Probably rightly Carolyn and W.R. Connor do not include discussions of broad 
issues of secular history which scholars have often addressed with the aid of 
passages from the Life, references for instance to the military strateia or to the 
provincial aristocracy of central Greece. But there are aspects of the Life’s 
intersections with regional history and historical topography mentioned in the 
commentary which can be further clarified. 

The introduction evokes the debate about the history of church-building at the 
monastery of Osios Loukas (pp.xvi-xvii), about which Carol Connor has expressed 
controversial opinions in her monograph Art and miracles in medieval Byzantium: 
the crypt at Hosios Loukas and its frescoes (Princeton, 1991). On this debate one can 
now read Pavlos Mylonas’ articles in Cahiers archéologiques 38 (1990) and 40 
(1992), and Nikos Oikonomides’ article in Dumbarton Oaks Papers (46, 1992), in 
which the Life’s accounts of church-building (cap. 59, 63, 65-67) and the archaeology 
of the standing churches of the Panagia and the Katholikon are re-assessed. 

Holy Luke’s birthplace, Kastorion (Life, cap. 228; commentary, p.147), ‘probably 
on the north side of the Gulf of Corinth, sometimes identified with the site of Delphi’ 
(formerly ‘Kastri’), is actually ancient and modern Thisvi in Boeotia, the 
KASTORYA-KAKOSI of the Ottoman Defter of Livadya (Levadeia) of 1466, Late 
Ottoman/Early Modern Kakosi (A. Dunn, ‘Historical and archaeological indicators 
of economic change in Middle Byzantine Boeotia and their problems’, Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of Boeotian studies, 1992, p.760). One of the 
ruined Middle Byzantine churches of Thisvi still preserves a dedication to Hosios 
Loukas. 

The Tourkoi who so frequently raided Greece and the Balkans in the middle 
decades of the tenth century (Life, cap. 50; commentary, p.165) need to be 
distinguished in current usage from ‘Turks’. They were the Magyars of Hungary 
(See Nikos Oikonomides, Südost-Forschungen 32, 1973, pp.1-8). 
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For ‘deserted’ islands such as Ampelon (modern Ampelos), to which some people 
retreated, with Luke, to escape the Magyars, we should now read Timothy Gregory’s 
study of insular settlements in the Gulf of Corinth (Deltion tis Khristianikis 
Arkhaiologikis Etaireias n.s. 12, 1984, pp.287-304), from which we learn that such 
apparently bleak places could be inhabited for long stretches of the Middle 
Byzantine period, the implication being that Luke’s ‘gymnasium of virtue’ was not 
necessarily comparable to the ‘desert’ of the ascetic ideal. 

The present translation and commentary appeared several years after the first 
printing of Dimitrios Sophianos’ new critical edition and Modern Greek translation 
of the Life (Bios tov ocíou Aovká, Athens, 1989), but, according to a publisher's 
note the former had been completed in 1988. Kremos’ edition, the basis of Carolyn 
and W.R. Connor’s work, is however still recognised by Sophianos as a good one. A 
comparison of Kremos’ text with Sophianos’ text in the light of the latter’s 
apparatus criticus reveals that Kremos’ interpretations or choices between readings 
were usually trustworthy. 


Archibald Dunn, 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman, and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


Loring M. Danforth, The Macedonian conflict: ethnic nationalism in a transnational 
world. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995. Pp.xvii, 273. 


If Macedonia (Greek, Yugoslav or Bulgarian) had for decades been of only modest 
interest within the southern European anthropological project, toward the end of the 
1980s a handful of anthropologists arguably drawn by the early stirrings of processes 
described in this book, began to focus more directly on nation-building, identity- 
formation and intergroup relations in this region. When Yugoslavia disintegrated and 
the former socialist republic of Macedonia bid to be recognised as an independent 
multiethnic state, the never fully resolved controversy within Greece over the 
existence of a distinctive Macedonian people flared again and anthropologists either 
jumped, or were dragged, into the fray. Loring Danforth jumped.Since at least 1900 
he has adopted a high profile within scholarly contexts, where his efforts have been 
twofold: first, to explain the Macedonian conflict in anthropological terms accessible 
to a wider scholarly and lay public, and second, to challenge (while analysing) the 
hegemonic Greek discourse on Macedonia. 

The Macedonian Conflict takes the Macedonian case as exemplary of ‘ethnic 
nationalism in a transnational world’. It is an ambitious work which, whatever its 
flaws, achieves an impressive overview of an extremely complex situation. Danforth 
adopts a sophisticated theoretical framework which gives attention to multiple levels 
of social process — from the formation and transformation of individual subjectivity, 
to intracommunal relations, to dealings between nation-states and the role of 
extranational bodies like the European Union and international human rights 
organisations — and their multiple geographical locations. A vast quantity of very 
different sorts of data are interpreted and presented with clarity and simplicity, even 
humour. 

In Chapter 1 Danforth sets out his theoretical framework, which tries to reconcile 
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Evripidis Garantoudis, [JoAttponos apuovía. Metpixh Kai nomik tov KáAflov. 
Iraklion: Crete University Press, 1995. Pp. 313. 


Greek poetry criticism is back on form. That is, while a number of Greek poets are 
once again cultivating the so-called traditional forms largely left fallow since the 
1940s, some critics of Greek poetry in its various periods are leaving the windswept 
heights of grand theory for the potentially fertile plains of metrical study.' It is 
perhaps appropriate, in view of Crete’s still being the home of the most flourishing 
examples of traditional (in this case, folk) verse form, that the publishing house 
which has played a leading role in the revival of metrical studies is Crete University 
Press. Two volumes devoted to metrical issues in a wide variety of poets have now 
appeared, both edited by Nasos Vayenas: NeoeAAgviká petpixd (1991) and H 
elevO Epwan tæv uopgóy (1996); and, in addition, this valuable monograph devoted 
to a single poet of central importance and at the same time disputed poetic origins.’ 
Are we to seek the roots of Kalvos’ metrical and poetic practice in Italian or in 
(ancient or modern) Greek sources? The question marks a long-standing critical 
dispute which no-one is better qualified to rehearse and reassess than Evripidis 
Garantoudis. 

Garantoudis has given us a series of metrical studies on an impressive range of 
poets, from the poet (poets?) of the Escorial Digenes Akrites to Palamas, Sikelianos 
and indeed poets of today.The range is itself a reminder that, while Garantoudis has 
taken up a very different theoretical and historical position from that of Linos Politis 
(see esp. pp. 8-12), he would subscribe to the view that metre, no less than language, 
makes modern Greek poetry a continuum since the twelfth century? Yet 
Garantoudis’ central contention since his monograph, Apyaia xai véa eAAnvixnh 
petpikh. Aidypappya paç napeénynons (Padua 1988), has been to challenge the 
Hellenocentric views on metre which have in his view obscured the understanding of 
much modern Greek poetry, and Kalvos’ perhaps more than any.‘ Though this is not 
the sort of study likely to be read by those whose main concern is the politics of 
culture, it deserves to be: it is, among other things, an absorbing case study of Greek 
critics at work since the time of Palamas. 

But this book’s prime importance is of course in its patient treatment of Kalvos’ 
unique metre. The time was certainly ripe for a revival of interest in this area: the old 
handbooks by Thrasyvoulos Stavrou and others, while reporting poetic practice and 
conventions more or less faithfully, now have an increasingly primitive look in terms 
of their lack of theoretical and indeed literary-historical grounding. And meanwhile 
the university study of basic metrics (and not only in Greece) has, from being an 
unwelcome chore, now drifted into the distance. It is not unusual to present 
otherwise able students with a sonnet and to be told that, yes, it seems to rhyme, but 
not according to any fixed pattern. The one relic of the traditional attention to metre 


1. See my review of [oinon, Times Literary Supplement 17th March 1995, 26. 

2. One may hope that it will soon be joined by a revised version of Natalia Deliyannaki’s Cambridge 
doctoral thesis, ‘On the versification of Erotokritos’ (1995). 

3. See Politis’ volumes, Q guata uc Aoyoteyvíac paç I and Merpiká (both Thessaloniki, n.d.). 

4. Garantoudis' earlier views have been subject to important criticisms by Peter Mackridge: ‘Tepi 
uetpikýg xot uetpukoAoytac', Mavrazogópoc 32 (December 1990), 6-12. 
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resides in the almost superstitious attachment to the idea of the metrical foot as the 
basic unit of the metrical cosmos: how often one is told that a line in which not every 
foot is ‘iambic’ is written in a mixture of iambics and trochaics! It is to comparable 
distortions in the study of Kalvos’ metre (Garantoudis does not shrink from speaking 
of ‘ideological distortion’, p. 53) that this book turns. 

The author’s central contention is that the metre of the Odes is based, though not 
slavishly, on particular Italian models (part II), and that the conventions of both 
ancient and modern Greek prosody are largely a distraction (part I). (Among other 
things, the dekapentasyllavoi found in the poems since Palamas are shown to be very 
largely chimerical, being ripped from the metrical and syntactic context). These 
views are well sustained, not least through a weight of tabulated statistics at the back 
of the book, and the treatment is patient, convincing and not too dauntingly minute. 
Which is not to say that there is not (pace the blurb, for which the author is doubtless 
not responsible) some unfinished business here. In the remainder of this review I 
shall briefly draw attention to one limitation to Garantoudis’ treatment, and to one 
small but serious omission. 

It is perhaps inevitable that, in a work having its origins in a doctoral thesis, the 
ramifications of ‘poetics’ in the subtitle will not be pursued in every direction; and it 
is true that (on e.g. pp. 46 and 191, as more generally in part III) Garantoudis does 
devote attention to the wider significance of Kalvos’ metrical practice for the 
character of the Odes. Yet the reader leaves the book with the feeling that perhaps too 
much of poetics has been swallowed up by metrics. This is a danger with metrical 
studies, also to be discerned in Garantoudis’ discussion elsewhere of Sikelianos’ 
Mytnp 606, where the question, why Sikelianos so innovates in the use of the 
caesura is only cursorily addressed.5 In this latter case, it seems that metrical 
disruptions form part of a wider strategy on the part of the poet to break up reality as 
we know it and to reconstitute it in a precariously traditional form. The degree of 
self-consciousness with which Sikelianos is operating here becomes beautifully clear 
in the last verse of section I: tot Tot trc, nob ÅT TÒ oxénacya mepoevet, TÒ 
modapt. The pun on metrical foot, and the way in which the final foot is, so to speak, 
tucked in, adumbrates the deeper purposes of Sikelianos’ metrical invention. To 
what extent a comparable self-consciousness about the broader purposes of metre is 
present in Kalvos too is a question which this book, despite some excellent 
discussion of e.g. the effects of enjambment (pp. 160-6), perhaps inevitably leaves 
open. 

An idea of what those metrical purposes are, and of Kalvos’ affiliations more 
broadly, is supplied by a seemingly small but in fact crucial omission from 
Garantoudis’ discussion: a reminder — and we all stand in need of reminders -— that 
modern Greek poetry needs to be seen in relation to several other national literatures. 
It concerns the model of Kalvos’ ‘’Entopneiwots tov Län" (sections K and A), 


5. ‘Ou SexanevtacbAAaBor oto Mijtyp Ocob tov ‘Ayyedovu Likedtavov’, Lypeio 3 (1995), 
161-9. 
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which is (in part at least) Milton's famous 1668 preface to Paradise Lost. Kalvos’ 
note not only contains several verbal echoes of Milton's: it, like his wider project, is 
to be read in the light of it. Let me quote an abridged version of Milton's text with the 
relevant phrases from Kalvos intercalated: 


The measure is English Heroic Verse (cf. fjpoixóg otiyoc) without Rime . . . 
Rime being no necessary Adjunct (cf. Ié &ppovia tob otiyov] elvai àvaykaia) 
of Poem . . . but the invention of a barbarous Age (cf. thv faapBapótnta tæv 
ópotokataAfiSeov) . . . of no true musical delight (cf. &ppovia);, which consists 
only in apt Numbers, fit quantity of Syllables (cf. ovviotatai èk tç 
Kkataoksevfjc TMV otiyov) and the sense variously drawn out from one Verse 
into another (cf. kai ër tfjg abtHv roti (ac), not in the jingling sound of like 
endings (cf. tò povótovov TOV kpntucóv ZG), a fault avoyded by the learned 
Ancients (cf. thv yvooti]v eic tobg nadatobs óvov) . . . This neglect then of 
Rime . . . is to be esteem’d an example set, the first in English, of Liberty 
recover’d to Heroic Poem from the troublesom and modern bondage of Rimeing 
(cf. tO  ónoiov pag àAgv0gpoi and tHY PapPapdotnta tov 
ópoiokataA mEeov). 


The issue deserves a fuller discussion elsewhere; for the moment its relevance to 
Garantoudis' study may be affirmed in two respects. First, the Italian poems and 
forms which Garantoudis plausibly identifies as being Kalvos' models are, unlike 
the Odes, rhymed — and it is in their lack of rhyme that the Odes stand furthest from 
the Phanariot poetic production. If Kalvos is repudiating rhyme above all as what it 
monotonous in Erotokritos, then Milton's attack on rhyme (the precursor of the 
eighteenth-century Italian views mentioned on pp. 198-200) is surely an important 
exemplar.’ Not least because, just as Milton makes an explicit link between 
republican liberty and the absence of rhyme, it appears that Kalvos (like Korais and 
others since) associates rhyme with Greece's degeneracy and considers only 
unrhymed verse fit for a re-born nation. In that case, we are reminded that, in the 
case of Kalvos, there is still something to be said, building on the solid foundation of 
this illuminating study, about petpixy kat . . . TOALTIKN.® 


David Ricks, 
King's College London 


6. Kalvos was given a copy of Milton by a Miss Pearson in 1818: see Mario Vitti, /77y&c yid tù 
Broypagia tod KáAflov (Thessaloniki 1963), 85-6. I argue in ‘Solomos and Milton’, Mavratógopoc 41 
(1996) 116-24, that Milton is also a significant model for Solomos. Garantoudis does mention Milton 
on p. 176, but with the-misleading implication that Samson Agonistes is in blank verse. 

7. See also the contemporary assessment of Col. Leake (1814): 'unmeaning verses added for the sake 
of rhyme’, in Vitsentzos Kornaros, Epwtdxpitoc (ed. Stylianos Alexiou, Athens 1988), 338. 

8. The question of Kalvos' politics is only touched on here, pp. 197-8. 
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Gavin Betts, trans., Three medieval Greek romances: Velthandros and Chrysandza, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, Livistros and Rodamni. New York and London: 
Garland Publishing Inc. Garland Library of Medieval Literature, vol. 98, series B, 
1996. Pp.xxxiii, 192. 


All too few texts in Early Modern Greek have been translated into English, or indeed 
any other modern language. Digenis Akritis is a notable exception. As a corollary 
few have attracted critical attention beyond a restricted group of Neohellenists and 
Byzantinists and even among these attention has until recently focussed on 
philological rather than interpretative issues. So any attempt to bring such texts 
before a wider audience and open them up to the scrutiny of those who are 
unencumbered with the traditional baggage of Byzantine and Neohellenic 
scholarship is to be welcomed. Gavin Betts has made just such an attempt. He has 
produced readable prose translations of the Palaeologan verse romances Velthandros, 
Kallimachos and Livistros and anecdotal evidence suggests that eyes are already 
being opened, though one should suspect that Roderick Beaton's The Medieval 
Greek Romance has prepared the ground for the reception of translations such as 
these. However, there are negative as well as positive things to say about this book. 

The selection of texts is sensible up to a point. These three romances have a 
certain unity: they share motifs (mostly notably allegorical castles) as well as an 
intriguing mixture of folk-tale and courtly themes and, despite many ‘western 
trappings', they have no ostensible western prototype, unlike other comparable texts. 
The curiosity of a reader happening upon these for the first time is likely to be 
aroused. Problems start, however, over what precisely is to be translated. We still do 
not have adequate editions. That, of course, is the pussy-footing response and one 
which Betts has anticipated and quite rightly not allowed to stand in his way: ‘it 
seems better to present a translation now, than to wait for a surer foundation on 
which to base it’ (p.xxxii). The problem is more serious for Livistros with its multiple 
manuscripts and versions than for Velthandros and Kallimachos which each survive 
in one manuscript only. It is nonetheless a real problem and one that Betts has not 
solved in an entirely satisfactory manner. Textual notes are appended to the 
translations, but this is not a bilingual edition and the notes are almost invariably 
meaningless without recourse to an array of editions and secondary literature, much 
of which is hard to come by. It is no help to be told: ‘Following Hatziyiakoumis 
(p.239) in / 823' when one has no idea what the Greek wording is at that point nor 
what Hatziyiakoumis' conjecture is. The solution would have been to have printed a 
fuller apparatus, or rather set of notes, quoting in full both the disputed line and the 
proposed emendation. This would satisfy the Greeked reader, and leave the non- 
Greeked reader with a greater feeling of confidence. It is the solution adopted by 
Cupane in her Romanzi cavallareschi bizantini (UTET, Turin, 1995) which, although 
bilingual with an Italian translation facing the Greek text, is not a fully critical 
edition and has dispensed with an apparatus at the foot of the page. 

One might also take issue with a number of points in the introduction, though 
much should be forgiven as Betts has been allowed less than forty pages in which to 
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provide an overview of a thousand years of Byzantine historical, literary and 
linguistic development as well as a particular context for these romances. To be 
queried, for example, however, is the use of ‘popular’ (p.ix). In the jargon of the 
handbooks ‘popular’ in the context of these romances means not so much ‘best- 
seller’ status, as Betts implies here, as ‘not learned’, ‘of the people’, or ‘written in a 
form of the vernacular’. On p.xx his comments on the relationship of the language 
of the Chronicle of the Morea to the spoken language of the day, and to that of the 
romances, are over-simplistic (Cupane, op. cit., p.36 is far more nuanced). On p.xxi 
he assumes that the genre (i.e. the romances?) originated in Frankish occupied 
territory, a statement which while intrinsically not improbable should have been 
amplified a little more, especially in view of the comment later that these three 
romances ‘may have been written in the reconstituted Byzantine Empire’ (p.xxii).On 
pp.xxviii-xxx he slides around the question of the circumstances out of which 
romances developed: he cites the call for an audience in the opening of both 
Velthandros and Livistros as an indication of oral performances, refers to the multiple 
versions, shies away from the linguistic evidence and concludes somewhat lamely 
that the scribes felt free to change the texts ‘for any number of reasons that today we 
can only guess at’. However, by and large the main points at issue in the background 
to these texts are dealt with and the essential bibliography is listed (though one 
misses Cupane's seminal 'Epoc Baoci.£óc paper of 1973; Lambros, presumably 
Collection de romans grecs, Paris, 1880 is alluded to but not elucidated; and the 
spelling of Liddell, as in Liddell and Scott, is somewhat cavalier). But the novice 
reader won't be led too far astray, though the reader with Italian is recommended to 
turn to Cupane for a subtler introduction and much fuller interpretative notes to the 
texts. 

As indicated at the outset these are readable translations (the aim was to produce 
‘normal, intelligible English’: p.xxxii). They are acceptably accurate, though one 
may have occasional doubts (e.g. at Kallimachos 1894 I would prefer ‘She sat on the 
ground and began to eat on her own’ to ‘She started to eat her solitary meal from the 
floor’). Betts has thought about the editorial problems, even if one complains about 
the presentation of the basis of his judgements. So, while one may wish for a more 
scholarly presentation, with the Greek text properly edited alongside the translation, 
as an interim measure until all the editions currently under way come to leisurely 
fruition, this will do quite satisfactorily. 


Elizabeth Jeffreys, 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Carolyn & W. Robert Connor, The life and miracles of Saint Luke of Steiris. Text, 
translation and commentary. Hellenic College Press, Brookline Ma., 1994. 
Pp.xviii, 178. 


This translation, with commentary, of the Life of the Holy Luke of Steiris is a good 
example of the growing commitment within Byzantine Studies to making primary 
sources available to students who may not have specialised in classical or medieval 
Greek. It is volume 18 of the Archbishop Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical and 
Historical Sources, which reflects its values for religious studies but also for the 
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For ‘deserted’ islands such as Ampelon (modern Ampelos), to which some people 
retreated, with Luke, to escape the Magyars, we should now read Timothy Gregory’s 
study of insular settlements in the Gulf of Corinth (Deltion tis Khristianikis 
Arkhaiologikis Etaireias n.s. 12, 1984, pp.287-304), from which we learn that such 
apparently bleak places could be inhabited for long stretches of the Middle 
Byzantine period, the implication being that Luke’s ‘gymnasium of virtue’ was not 
necessarily comparable to the ‘desert’ of the ascetic ideal. 

The present translation and commentary appeared several years after the first 
printing of Dimitrios Sophianos’ new critical edition and Modern Greek translation 
of the Life (Bios tov ocíou Aovká, Athens, 1989), but, according to a publisher's 
note the former had been completed in 1988. Kremos’ edition, the basis of Carolyn 
and W.R. Connor’s work, is however still recognised by Sophianos as a good one. A 
comparison of Kremos’ text with Sophianos’ text in the light of the latter’s 
apparatus criticus reveals that Kremos’ interpretations or choices between readings 
were usually trustworthy. 


Archibald Dunn, 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman, and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


Loring M. Danforth, The Macedonian conflict: ethnic nationalism in a transnational 
world. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995. Pp.xvii, 273. 


If Macedonia (Greek, Yugoslav or Bulgarian) had for decades been of only modest 
interest within the southern European anthropological project, toward the end of the 
1980s a handful of anthropologists arguably drawn by the early stirrings of processes 
described in this book, began to focus more directly on nation-building, identity- 
formation and intergroup relations in this region. When Yugoslavia disintegrated and 
the former socialist republic of Macedonia bid to be recognised as an independent 
multiethnic state, the never fully resolved controversy within Greece over the 
existence of a distinctive Macedonian people flared again and anthropologists either 
jumped, or were dragged, into the fray. Loring Danforth jumped.Since at least 1900 
he has adopted a high profile within scholarly contexts, where his efforts have been 
twofold: first, to explain the Macedonian conflict in anthropological terms accessible 
to a wider scholarly and lay public, and second, to challenge (while analysing) the 
hegemonic Greek discourse on Macedonia. 

The Macedonian Conflict takes the Macedonian case as exemplary of ‘ethnic 
nationalism in a transnational world’. It is an ambitious work which, whatever its 
flaws, achieves an impressive overview of an extremely complex situation. Danforth 
adopts a sophisticated theoretical framework which gives attention to multiple levels 
of social process — from the formation and transformation of individual subjectivity, 
to intracommunal relations, to dealings between nation-states and the role of 
extranational bodies like the European Union and international human rights 
organisations — and their multiple geographical locations. A vast quantity of very 
different sorts of data are interpreted and presented with clarity and simplicity, even 
humour. 

In Chapter 1 Danforth sets out his theoretical framework, which tries to reconcile 
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the ‘constructivism’ of modernist approaches to nationalism with Anthony Smith’s 
insistence on the nation’s grounding in historically prior associations and identities. 
He identifies the anthropologist’s dual and conflicting responsibilities to, on the one 
hand, deconstruct the reifying tendencies of nationalist ideologies, and on the other, 
to ensure that such ‘destructive’ analyses are not used to delegitimate subaltern 
groups’ claims to ‘cultural authenticity’. In a context where historical longevity 
authenticates, this is a tall order! Chapter 2 sets Greek and Macedonian nationalism 
side by side, examining their ‘conflicting claims to Macedonian identity and history’ 
and taking both to task for their exclusionary tendencies. Chapter 3 attempts to step 
outside these partisan histories and offer an anthropological account of the 
construction of a Macedonian national identity.Chapter 4 sets out the rationale for 
studying nationalism from a global perspective, by focussing on communities in 
diaspora as both d site for the development of new nationalist identities and as a 
material and ideological support base for activities in the homeland. Chapter 5 
describes the Macedonian Human Rights movement within the context of a Greek 
legal and political system which sees difference as a threat to the national body 
politic, and explores the increasing role of an elaborate edifice of extranational 
institutions (Helsinki Watch, Amnesty International, the European Court) in 
assessing and adjudicating disputes. Chapter 6, closer thematically to Chapter 2, 
considers both sides' efforts to lay claim to the same national symbols, such as 
Alexander the Great and the star of Vergina, and the relevance of these disputes to 
international ‘recognition’ of the new republic. The final two chapters return to the 
Australian material, exploring the forces which impinge on individual experiences of 
identity over time, both in the homeland and in diaspora, and the contingencies 
which cause some to change from one nationality to another. These fascinating 
accounts, and Danforth’s identification of the metaphors through which people 
explain and justify (and simultaneously deny) such transformations — metaphors of 
‘finally waking up’, ‘seeing the light’, of ‘then I thought, now I know!’ — are 
undoubtedly his major and most original contribution to this discussion. This focus 
at the individual level shows nationalism as both enabling and disabling. For me, the 
most poignant stories were of those who felt unable or unwilling to choose between 
the rival nationalisms, who saw themselves as not ‘either/or’ but ‘both' Greek and 
Macedonian. One of the startling ironies of Danforth’s material is that the 
multicultural pluralism of Australia and Canada appears less able to accommodate 
the living out of uncertain or double identities than the rigid and homogenising 
ethnic nationalism of Greece. 

This is an irony worth pondering, if one is to consider the broader implications of 
varying state views toward difference. Danforth’s material confirms that 
multicultural societies and nation-states operate with the same regime of truth: that 
everyone ‘naturally’ has an ‘ethnic’ identity, and these ‘ethnic’ identities correspond 
to ‘national’ categories. Why, then, was being both Macedonian and Greek more 
problematic for some after arrival in Australia? The general line of explanation 
which Danforth follows is that only outside of Greece can one fully express one’s 
Macedonianness, which furthermore is seen as mutually exclusive with being Greek. 
This seems convincing with regard to the multiculture diaspora, but is overly sim- 
plistic as an explanation for the situation within Greece. For one needs to acknowledge 
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that alongside the admittedly dominant version of romantic nationalism, with its 
idioms of blood, race and descent, is a view of Greekness (or more properly, 
Hellenism) as ‘civilising mission’ which is happy to incorporate Others into its 
‘superior’ project. Indeed, during and after the Macedonian struggles, Greek 
nationalists, and later the Greek state, had strong interests in emphasising these 
populations’ ‘Greek consciousness’ and ecclesiastical loyalty to the Patriarchate, 
while underemphasising their language and race, in claiming them to be ‘really’ 
Greeks — a logic with which many Slavic-speakers concurred — even if privately or 
‘informally’ referring to the same people as ‘Bulgarians’. Tensions between the two 
trends (the balance between which has varied over the past century and a half, 
making a formalistic and ahistorical reading of nationalist ideology of limited 
explanatory value) has resulted not in unalloyed hostility to the Slavic-speakers but 
to profound ambivalence: Were they to be considered ‘Us’ or ‘Others’? ‘Slavophone 
Greeks’ or ‘Bulgarians’? Loyal citizens who had voluntarily remained in their own , 
freely chosen nation, in contrast to their emigrating brethren, or potential, even 
actual, ‘enemies within’? Such ambivalence arguably contributed to a more 
complex, ambiguous and historically and situationally variable experience of 
identities than that rendered by Danforth’s chosen history-tellers, whose narratives 
of repression tend to flatten out such complexity. 

It is a tribute to the book’s wide scope and timely subject matter that the several 
big themes he addresses — nationalism, identity, history — are inevitably partial or 
schematic in some way. Danforth summarises effectively the dominant and publicly 
rehearsed positions of both Macedonian and Greek nationalisms on the Macedonia 
issue, though in a less even-handed way than he purports to; moreover, he presents 
an overly homogeneous ‘Greek position’ which barely acknowledges the existence 
of a serious, if marginalised, internal debate on the topic. His formalistic analysis of 
the organic (specifically, bodily) metaphors of nationalism is helpful in illuminating 
the underlying logic of inclusion and exclusion, though one would like to know more 
about processes of negotiating such classifications. Nonetheless, I came away with a 
sense that Danforth both privileges and parodies nationalism. Virtually all anxieties 
about the new Macedonian republic are reduced to ‘nationalism’; at the same time, 
nationalism is made to appear so crude and chauvinistic that it is difficult to 
understand how it could inspire loyalty and motivate self-sacrifice. 

Several historians of Greece have responded sceptically to anthropological forays 
into historical analysis, alleging that anthropologists lack both adequate background 
knowledge and the requisite methodological sensitivities to deal with historical 
materials pertaining to the tortuously complex Macedonian Question. To be sure, it 
is unlikely that anthropologists will develop the mastery of detail which historians 
routinely acquire; rather, their intimate and long-term encounter with ordinary 
people’s ‘lived experience’ of identities and their memories may enable 
anthropologists to view historical categories and narratives with fresh eyes. Danforth 
is not at his strongest on the terrain of conventional historiography. As concerns 
history in the service of nationalistic propaganda, he is well-aware of its selective, 
ideological nature. But this critical approach to the construction of the past is not 
consistently applied in the case of other materials. This is particularly the case in 
Chapter 3, his ‘anthropological’ interpretation of the construction of Macedonian 
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national identity, which attempts to escape the ideological biases of both nationalist 
accounts. For instance, in building his case about the development of a Macedonian 
consciousness, Danforth appears to accept at face value information found in police 
and local government documents of the 1930s about the national identities and 
loyalties of local Slavic-speakers. Yet the writers of these documents were in many 
cases ‘non-local’ state functionaries, often from southern Greece, lacking linguistic 
knowledge and prone to regard the Slavic-speakers with both disdain and ignorance. 
Such functionaries, moreover, had interests in exaggerating the ‘Bulgarian’ threat so 
as to procure resources from a reluctant state. Even if Danforth’s general point that 
the Greek government had failed to impose a Greek national consciousness on many 
of these people stands, I am troubled by his insufficiently sceptical use of these 
documents, which were as mired in ideological and political agendas as any other 
sort of historical record. 

Danforth’s use of oral testimony about the past raises more complicated issues 
while also being the more fruitful contribution. Oral testimony has been used 
effectively by anthropologists, historians, feminist scholars and others to ‘recover’ 
histories which have been ‘silenced’, ignored or distorted in the official record; to be 
sure, the often harrowing accounts included here say much about the mundane but 
powerful, sometimes brutal, consequences of nationalistic ideologies and nation- 
building on ordinary individuals. It must be stressed that these accounts are no more 
‘subjective’ than other forms of historical evidence. Nonetheless, the character of the 
process of remembering — the gap between the event and the retelling, the effects of 
the researcher-informant relationship (as well as other social relationships) on the 
stories told, the researcher’s investment in this recuperative project — means that 
such accounts need to be treated with care. Danforth’s decision to report the 
memories of his informants straightforwardly, and to interweave them with other 
historical material, lends a stylistic freshness to the text. Yet in appearing to present 
these accounts as if they constituted raw and unmediated evidence which stands by 
itself, Danforth fails to address the character of memory as a dynamic and creative 
interplay between present consciousness and experiences of the past. Such processes 
are explored theoretically only in the final two chapters, in the discussion of certain 
individuals' decisions to adopt a new national identity, and the ways such decisions 
force those individuals radically to reinterpret their past. 

Given the transnational nature of nationalism, this book is not a ‘community 
study’ but rather an attempt to track a ‘global cultural war’ in diverse locations. Its 
focus on Australian communities has necessarily occurred at the expense of 
investigating perceptions in the region at issue. This may well be justified, since 
what happens in Australia (also Canada and other diasporic centres) may, in fact, be 
more salient for the politics of Macedonia than what happens in the Balkans. The 
nature of the involvement of migrant Macedonians in local politics, and how *locals' 
have responded, is left a bit hazy, however. I wanted to understand the extent to 
which the struggle for Macedonian cultural and linguistic rights of the last decade 
was ‘home-grown’ as opposed to ‘diasporic’ in inspiration, as well as more 
sociological information about the local human rights activists. The absence of an 
explicit discussion on such links is striking since so much of Danforth's evidence 
indicates that the political environments of multiculturalism and ethnic nationalism, 
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respectively, produce dramatically different orientations to public presentations of 
social identity, and thus tensions between ‘locals’ and returning migrants. 

To date, most anthropologists working on the Macedonian question have 
gravitated to the Florina region where the ethnic ‘action’ is and where activism is 
centred; the vast majority of Danforth’s informants seem to hail from around this 
single town. Drawing on unpublished work by Riki van Boeschoten, Danforth notes 
how in the Florina region ethnicity has become (quoting Stuart Hall) ‘the modality 
through which class is lived’. This is a promising approach, and the same sort of 
class analysis could go some way toward explaining why the Macedonian Human 
Rights movement is less supported in other regions, but this is not pursued. Indeed, 
there is a worrying analytical silence regarding the generalisability of the Florina 
material, and the extent to which the appeal of this movement across the region as a 
whole can be ‘read off’ the Florina case. 

For me, having worked in central Macedonia, this Florino-centrism of both 
activists and anthropologists is problematic, raising issues of both representativeness 
and representation. Who (and how many) do activists speak for? Who do they claim 
as ‘belonging’ to the group they define as the Macedonian minority and on the basis 
of what criteria (language? parental language? explicit self-ascription as 
Macedonians?)? And what are the consequences of such claims for those who are 
spoken for? Should not anthropologists concern themselves with the relation 
between activists or ‘organic intellectuals’ of an ethnic movement and their 
supposed constituency?. Suddenly, the rather old-fashioned concern about the 
‘representativeness’ of the views under scrutiny in relation to some larger social 
entity arises as politically salient; where political claims are being made, it seems 
important to assess the degree to which ethnic activists can validly claim to speak 
*on behalf" of their ethnic group. If my experience in Sohos can be generalised at all, 
many individuals thus claimed from the region as a whole would firmly repudiate 
that they are members of a *minority'. This may indeed be a consequence of the 
stigmatisation of the term in a society where national homogeneity is valorised; and 
there is no doubt that some repudiate this term out of fear. In using the term, 
Danforth makes a political statement, for himself and for those who do not feel free 
to speak out. Yet inasmuch as possibly only a minority of the ‘Macedonian minority’ 
would embrace this term for themselves, his gesture comes into contradiction with 
his respect for 'self-ascription'. 

Danforth's analytical object — identity politics of a specific sort — is also the 
moral framework from which he speaks, and I suspect that it is this conflation which 
grates on certain Greek readers more than his particular criticisms. He is right to 
locate Greece's own ‘Macedonian Question’ in terms of the broader, and extremely 
timely, question of how modern societies deal with difference in the contemporary 
moment but there is room for much greater critical reflexivity on the historical 
particularity and political-ethical ambiguities of the human rights discourse which he 
both describes and speaks from. All that said, this is a meticulous, multistranded and 
passionate book by a scholar of integrity, which offers us much with which we can 
engage and debate. 


Jane K. Cowan, 
University of Sussex 
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Like any good conclusion, Leontis’s discussion of diaspora offers her readers an 
occasion to formulate new projects. If, by the end of her book, I find myself 
inflecting my analysis of topographies differently than hers, this is only credit to the 
new terrain she has opened up. From start to finish Leontis does an excellent job of 
collecting and introducing the key figures who have made Greece over the past two 
decades from Makriyannis and Theofilos to philhellenes such as Virginia Woolf, 
Sigmund Freud and Henry Miller to historians and art critics such as Paparrigopulos 
and Yannopulos. She offers new ways of seeing familiar texts for the specialist as 
well as careful overviews of Greek literary and cultural debates for the non- 
specialist. Her footnotes contain useful bibliographies on everything from 
nationalism and postmodern geography to the continuity question and populism. 
Written with energy and insight, this book is an important resource for any one 
interested in Greek culture. 

Karen Van Dyck, 
Columbia University 


Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180. Cambridge: CUP, 
1993, Pp.xix, 557. 


This book is both a reinterpretation of the emperor Manuel I and a portrait of the 
twelfth century in Byzantium. In this way it is like many books of recent years, 
whether interpretations of individual reigns like Nicol's Reluctant Emperor or 
Abulafia's Frederick II or *period histories' like Haldon's Seventh Century. In that 
an underlying theme is a reassessment of the treatment of Manuel by Niketas 
Choniates it resembles Barnes's Constantine and Eusebius or Whitby's Empeor 
Maurice and his historian. It perhaps most resembles Toynbee's Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. This might suggest that it subscribes to a rather tired formula: ‘the 
world of’. In fact the justification for the dual nature of the volume is made clearly: 
in some ways Manuel was the empire, and, as we shall see, where imperial image is 
concerned, the medium was the message. Byzantium collapsed in the twenty years 
after his death and ‘Manuel failed because his achievement was too dependent on his 
survival'; the empire and the emperor were during these crucial thirty-seven years 
very closely interrelated: ‘Manuel Komnenos has come down to us as the incarnation 
of Byzantine civilisation in the twelfth century'. 

The introduction raises issues in terms of mediterranean history of the time and 
puts Manuel in his peer group: Roger of Sicily, Henry of England, Frederick 
Barbarossa and Saladin. Throughout, this perspective is kept in mind and the empire 
is similarly assessed in terms of the kingdom of Sicily, the Hohenstaufen empire and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. (This is a Byzantinists’ book, but one which western 
medievalists simply cannot ignore.) We see immediately the glittering figure of the 
emperor in his court, at the centre of things, in control, of superhuman courage and 
energy, at home both in the luxury of the city and in the wild of the frontier. 
Contemporary assessments are contrasted with the lukewarm evaluations of modern 
scholars before the book turns to an analysis of Choniates's treatment and its 
influence on modern scholarship.Was Manuel's programme, the revival of the 
Roman empire, unrealistic? Did Byzantium lose ground in a period of economic 
progress in western Europe? Was there a solid reality behind the glittering image? 
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The next four chapters, dealing with foreign policy, economy, society and 
administration document painstakingly and exhaustively this reality. Chapter 1, The 
Comnenian empire between east and west, begins with brilliantly compressed 
treatments of the reigns of Manuel’s father and grandfather, Alexios I and John II, 
and proceeds to a brisk, but measured and sophisticated, chronological survey of the 
foreign policy of Manuel, concluding that it was a pragmatic response to aggression 
from the Hohenstaufen rather than any blindly ideological attachment to earlier 
models of empire which drove Manuel’s policy; he comes through as a subtle and 
flexible operator with a consistent approach and aims: some were traditionally 
Byzantine (he preferred diplomacy to war, offered gold and imperial receptions), 
others more rooted in the needs of his time (his limited territorial ambitions 
compared with his sovereign claims and his use of trading concessions). He is also 
seen as truly cosmopolitan (and not the only cosmopolitan of his time), affected by 
orientalism as well as westernisation. Chapter 2, Constantinople and the provinces, 
begins with a wonderful guide to the Comnenian capital with a finely imagined 
panorama of the viewpoint of the French forces of the Fourth Crusade (for a 
justification of the position of e.g. Philanthropos on map 3 we now have M’s next 
book on Constantinople médiévale) and a sense also of what it was like to live in the 
City. We are then taken on an impressive tour (again cinematic images of wide 
screen, technicolour, camera pan, suggest themselves) of Asia Minor, the Balkans, 
and the islands, before an assessment of the economy is offered. Here the grasp is 
impressive and the completeness of detail striking. The provincial archontes and 
their trading interests are highlighted as well as aristocratic interests in urban rents; a 
parallel rather than a contrast with the moral and social environment of Italian cities 
is proposed. His treatment of landholding brings the place of the euageis oikoi into a 
new focus and shows clearly the balance between Constantinople-based and 
province-based land-holders: magnate domains were concentrated in Europe and, in 
both Europe and Asia, near the coast. Chapter 3, The Comnenian system, takes up 
from the ground-breaking work of Stiernon in assessing Manuel’s use of the system 
he inherited from his father and grandfather, of a family elite. M — with almost 
Komnenian philogenia and inside knowledge — treats family, marriage policy and 
the implications for faction, concluding that the system did work for Manuel. This 
analysis stops just short of a complete anthropological kinship analysis and will 
make such work easier in future. Chapter 4, Government, treats central administra- 
tion, where his own work on the mystikos and on the mesazon is set in context, 
ceremonial, justice and law, and at length on church and state: imperial autocracy is 
seen as the key. Here again sure-footed accuracy together with a certainty about how 
exactly the Byzantines operated make this clear and helpful. These four chapters are 
of fundamental importance and will not be superseded until a genuinely original new 
theoretical approach presents itself. 

Chapters 5 and 6 are of a different order of originality. M’s mastery of all the 
different epistemai of the medieval historian’s calling has been demonstrated above, 
but he has made it his business to learn also the business of a historian of Byzantine 
law, and further in these two chapters he uses a sensitive enjoyment of Byzantine 
high-style literature to show that it is as essential to an understanding of Byzantine 
society as an ability to analyse charters or chrysobulls. In the introduction he prepares 
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for this approach by likening imperial rhetoric to journalism: perhaps helpful for 
western historians, but less so for Byzantinists, who should be more aware than 
westernists of the value placed on rhetorical offerings and the reciprocal 
expectations thus created: logoi were occasional rather than ephemeral. M pays due 
attention to this, and, gratifyingly, to the performance context of much Comnenian 
writing, in an assured tour de force which seeks to isolate a group within Comnenian 
society which acted as ‘the guardians of orthodoxy’, marked off by eugenia and 
access to rhetoricity. New treatments of schooling, the role of the founding of the 
Orphanotropheion (and perhaps the act of 1107) as a kind of 1944 education act 
(extending a grammar school education to a wider catchment), surveys of rhetoric 
and philosophy (and their relationship), law, medicine and theology jostle with a new 
focus on Glykas's Theological Chapters and Andronikos Kamateros’s Hiera 
Hoplotheke and simply scrupulous scholarship (a new maistor ton rhetoron from 
nowhere more exotic than the Acts of Iviron, ms justification for a new proposal for 
the third doctor at Alexios’s deathbed). A reminder of literary innovation (pp.393- 
404) paves the way to an endorsement of Kazhdan’s ‘pre-renaissance’, to take its 
place in the comparison we have already noted with the Italian city-states — though 
the special pleading involved in counting the empire as ‘an outsize city state’ (p.408) 
is perhaps questionable. Chapter 6, The emperor and his image, takes up the theme 
of imperial rhetoric prepared for in the introduction and in the section on ceremonial, 
and concentrates, after an excellent introductory section, on the making of Manuel’s 
image in ceremonial poetry and basilikoi logoi (though disappointingly not in 
surviving art) in the course of the reign, and demonstrates (which is really new). the 
respective parts played by the emperor and by the ‘defenders of orthodoxy’. He 
presents a Manuel who must constantly be on the qui vive to take advantage of 
opportunities presented him by imperial image-makers to turn image into reality. 
And a Manuel whose most brilliant ability was to do that and to make it, like M in 
this book, appear all so easy. This chapter had to come last, for it represents the true 
reality of the reign, where appearance was all and of vital political usefulness. New 
readings of Eustathios, the contribution of Samuel Mauropous from Scor.gr. Y-II-10 
and a study of the appropriation by historians of the rhetorical sources add to its 
lustre, as does the conclusion which from the basilikoi logoi and ceremonial poems 
shows that there was a consistency of approach but amazing variety in detail. These 
chapters are a very hard act to follow for anyone working on the society and 
literature of the twelfth century. M is also generous: the three appendices, of the 
poems of Manganeios Prodromos, of Komnenian synodal attendances, and of 
magnate patrons, particularly in Marc.gr.524, are of great usefulness for speedy 
reference. Two maps show the empire and its heartland; four genealogical tables 
obviate the need to read with Barzos in hand. (There are more errors in these than in 
the body of the text, which is very clean.) The brief epilogue points out that while 
Manuel's empire disintegrated before 1204, the seeds of the successor states and 
testored empire were also present in Manuel’s time, and that the disasters of the 
Angeloi and 1204 should not blind us to the real achievements of the Komnenoi, and 
of Manuel above all. 

This is a remarkably controlled, thoroughly thought-through interpretation of a 
intellectually complex system of realities and ideals. Some parts of the structure will 
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take time to assimilate and accept or reject: the relationship between M’s postulated 
second-rank aristocracy and his ‘guardians of orthodoxy’ for example. And the 
concentration on the person of the emperor has distracted attention from other 
personal relations between other less elevated persons and the rhetorical sources 
which record them. In particular, the emphasis on ‘lordship’, which is persuasive in 
Manuel’s own case and in terms of western medievalists’ practice, may not serve so 
well when it is clearly the same as personal patronage, an institution with resonances 
in far more societies than medieval Europe, east or west. But there can be no doubt 
that M succeeds, apparently effortlessly, in his aim of rehabilitating ‘the most blessed 
among emperors’, ‘the most powerful and wealthy prince of the world’. Equally, the 
twelfth century is rehabilitated, not as a ‘closed society’ with its back turned to 
progress, or as a prelude to disaster, but as a flourishing and wealthy regime, the 
envy of the world. A third beneficiary of M’s achievement is rhetoric. Surely with 
M’s exemplary use of imperial speeches in this book this is the moment at which it 
becomes no longer acceptable for historians to describe rhetoric as ‘the canker in the 
cultural blood of the Byzantines’, or to characterise a work as ‘like most of the genre 
a disappointing work of the utmost conventionality’. ‘Empty rhetoric’ would have 
done nothing for Manuel Komnenos, and might never have survived to inform and 
delight the twentieth-century reader. 


Margaret Mullett, 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Rosemary Morris, Monks and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118. Cambridge: CUP, 
1995. Pp.xxii, 330. 


This book marks a new stage in the writing of Byzantine history. Far from the broad 
generalisation and ‘period histories’ of recent years it is a tightly argued, closely 
documented, well written investigation of the mechanisms of the central paradox of 
monasticism: that success brings failure. It traces the way in which the fame of 
charismatic ascetic leaders brought recruitment and patronage, which required 
economic management and political diplomacy, which threatened the monastic ideal 
of the founders. It shows also how from the end of iconoclasm to the end of the reign 
of Alexios this monastic ideal acted as the general ideal for Byzantium: the highest 
form of human life, the angelikos bios, and so a talisman, a standard, to provide relief 
in hard times and to aspire to in good. In this way the fortunes of the empire and of 
the monastic life were closely enmeshed. 

The book plunges (after a helpful methodological introduction) in medias res with 
the triumph of orthodoxy, to show how this identification of empire and monasticism 
came about in the mythology of the iconoclast crisis. This chapter, 7, The resurgence 
of monastic life, deals largely ‘with the late ninth century, just as the last one, 70, The 
Komnene reaction, deals with the reign of Alexios and draws together themes from 
the book as a whole. Other than this, chapters draw freely from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, from Southern Italy to Anatolia, and the division into two sections, Z. 
Founders and benefactors and II. Protection and survival, is not chronological, but 
processual. Indeed there is some attempt to underline the barrenness of a 
chronological approach to monasticism, where one form of organisation did not 
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R. Hodges and D. Whitehouse, Mahomet, Charlemagne et les origines de l'Europe, 
trans. C. Morrisson (Réalités byzantines, 5). Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1996. Pp.189. 


This is the second edition of Hodges and Whitehouse's book Mohammed, 
Charlemagne and the Origins of Europe (London, 1983), translated with a new 
introduction by Cécile Morrisson and Jean-Pierre Sodini and with a ‘postface’ by the 
original authors. In 1983 Hodges and Whitehouse published an important 
provocative survey, aimed at updating Henri Pirenne's famous theory about the 
Ancient world ending when the Arabs closed the Mediterranean; they accepted 
Pirenne's claim that the future of Europe lay in the Rhine-Seine area after the seventh 
century, but themselves argued firmly, on the basis of archaeology, that the 
Mediterranean was in fast decline for endogenous reasons well before the Arabs 
appeared. Pirenne had ignored archaeology; Hodges and Whitehouse corrected his 
lack of interest, and also most of his data, while also upholding the general thrust of 
his theory — and all in 176 pages. 

Hodges' and Whitehouse's book was important in the same kind of way as 
Pirenne's Mahomet et Charlemagne: bold, sketchy, with lots of facts wrong even at 
the time, but at least providing ideas. I have indeed, for that reason, used it and set it 
to students ever since. It was an extremist book in its catastrophism: demographic 
collapse in the sixth century was perhaps so total as to match that in sixteenth- 
century America (p.55 of the new edition: ‘Le dépeuplement n'est donc pas 
impossible; les villes en ruines et les campagnes dévastées indiquent que ce 
phénoméne date dans le monde méditerranéen de la fin de l'époque romaine. C'est à 
ceux qui soutiennent le contraire d'en apporter la preuve', unchanged from p.53 of 
the English). I have sought myself to provide that proof ever since, but I still set the 
book to students — it is stimulating. It was wholly negative about Byzantium, too, in 
a way that was easily disprovable, as Morrison and Sodini remark at the start; the 
authors ignored the evidence for sixth- and early seventh-century exchange, and 
claimed that the Arabs *ont donné le coup de gráce à un systéme si affaibli qu'il ne 
pouvait pratiquement pas résister’ (p.70; p.66 of the English). Byzantium thereupon 
more-or-less vanished from the text, and the focus moved at once to the Franks, and 
also — entirely skipping the Umayyads — to the *Abbasids, Whitehouse having 
been the excavator of Siraf (of which, 25 years on, the few pages here are one of the 
only publications). The eastern Mediterranean was perhaps the weakest section of the 
book, however; the north-west European sections were far better, and it was their 
synthetic force that made the whole work worth reading even for Byzantinists, as 
Morrison and Sodini also imply — which presumably also explains why it now 
appears in French in, ironically, a Byzantine series. 

The book is updated for this edition. In fact, it is triply updated, for the two 
framing chapters are also matched with a considerable array of new footnotes in the 
main text, and also both revised and new maps. Hodges and Whitehouse have 
revisited, and been prepared to alter, a large number of their former views, in fact, 
while maintaining most of the original text. This is not always felicitous. Flat 
statements like that from p.70 above now coexist with sentences about commercial 
activity in the early seventh century that say the opposite, as on p.81 (a new sentence 
in the main text). Not one of the old extremist quotes has gone, even though they are 
often matched by footnotes that disprove them (e.g. p.65). This, to someone who 
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does not have the two texts to compare, would be perplexing; the force of the old 
argument is diminished. 

Nevertheless, the reader will remain stimulated. For a start, the new bibliography 
is a genuinely effective updating, and spans the whole world from Denmark to 
Thailand. It has omissions, but not serious ones; the student could easily start here. 
Secondly, the new postface (pp. 163-76) does reshape the original paradigm of the 
authors, and makes it more acceptable (at least to me) than it was. The catastrophism 
is notably more nuanced, and sometimes (as p.171) backed off from altogether. 
Byzantium gets its due up to 650, now (pp.167-70, and in the introduction), and the 
Umayyads do as well (at least in Jerusalem — I would have liked to see more of 
Pella, though). Egypt emerges as a region of almost complete continuity (pp.170-1). 
Hodges and Whitehouse nonetheless end the book unrepentant in their major 
argument: the economic dynamo had moved north by 800, to the Carolingian 
heartland, although in a less linear way than they had previously thought. I won’t say 
I agree with them; they seem to me still to underrate the force of Arab socio- 
economic structures (though Byzantium in 800 or so is another matter). Nor do I 
accept the Rise-of-Western-Europe teleology which they are still proud to take from 
Pirenne. But I will go on setting the book to students (particularly if the revision 
comes out in English), and with a clearer conscience: the postface is still bouncy and 
full of ideas, and the factual information, by and large, is not only updated, but much 
more reliable than it was. Not many of us could have overhauled a book as fully as 
their postface does — good for them. 

Chris Wickham, 
University of Birmingham 


Walter Kaegi, Byzantium and the early Islamic conquests. Cambridge: CUP, 1992. 
Pp.xiv, 314. 


In this study, Kaegi continues to advocate and explore what he calls ‘the military 
dimension’ of history, a study whose core (ch.1-7) is an analysis of Byzantium’s 
military and administrative responses to militant Islam from the settlement of the 
Byzantino-Persian war (the time of the first Muslim raids) to the loss of Byzantine 
Mesopotamia (629-640 AD). It is both more and less then this however. On the 
positive side, possibly no scholar has done more than Kaegi to collate the Byzantine, 
Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic sources (or possible sources: Kaegi does not shirk the 
chronological problems of the Arabic texts). And in ch.9, ‘Controversy and 
confidence in the seventh century crisis', he explores the ideological responses of 
Christians and Jews within the empire, and of Christians within the new Caliphate, 
necessarily over several decades, to the empire's 'Fall' (a term used by 
contemporaries). There may now be teams of scholars working on these questions, 
and within broader frameworks (see below) but such developments give some 
indication of Kaegi's skills and industry. On the other hand Kaegi's precise aim, to 
reconstruct in detail the Byzantine military and administrative responses between the 
Taurus and the Red Sea (e. excluding Egypt and North Africa) is unrealisable. The 
book is filled with lengthy ruminations on the lack of appropriate evidence, and 
admissions that he cannot reconstruct these responses (e.g., 'actual Byzantine 
efforts' and 'the nature of Byzantine institutions of warfare' in the 630s). This makes 
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take time to assimilate and accept or reject: the relationship between M’s postulated 
second-rank aristocracy and his ‘guardians of orthodoxy’ for example. And the 
concentration on the person of the emperor has distracted attention from other 
personal relations between other less elevated persons and the rhetorical sources 
which record them. In particular, the emphasis on ‘lordship’, which is persuasive in 
Manuel’s own case and in terms of western medievalists’ practice, may not serve so 
well when it is clearly the same as personal patronage, an institution with resonances 
in far more societies than medieval Europe, east or west. But there can be no doubt 
that M succeeds, apparently effortlessly, in his aim of rehabilitating ‘the most blessed 
among emperors’, ‘the most powerful and wealthy prince of the world’. Equally, the 
twelfth century is rehabilitated, not as a ‘closed society’ with its back turned to 
progress, or as a prelude to disaster, but as a flourishing and wealthy regime, the 
envy of the world. A third beneficiary of M’s achievement is rhetoric. Surely with 
M’s exemplary use of imperial speeches in this book this is the moment at which it 
becomes no longer acceptable for historians to describe rhetoric as ‘the canker in the 
cultural blood of the Byzantines’, or to characterise a work as ‘like most of the genre 
a disappointing work of the utmost conventionality’. ‘Empty rhetoric’ would have 
done nothing for Manuel Komnenos, and might never have survived to inform and 
delight the twentieth-century reader. 


Margaret Mullett, 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Rosemary Morris, Monks and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118. Cambridge: CUP, 
1995. Pp.xxii, 330. 


This book marks a new stage in the writing of Byzantine history. Far from the broad 
generalisation and ‘period histories’ of recent years it is a tightly argued, closely 
documented, well written investigation of the mechanisms of the central paradox of 
monasticism: that success brings failure. It traces the way in which the fame of 
charismatic ascetic leaders brought recruitment and patronage, which required 
economic management and political diplomacy, which threatened the monastic ideal 
of the founders. It shows also how from the end of iconoclasm to the end of the reign 
of Alexios this monastic ideal acted as the general ideal for Byzantium: the highest 
form of human life, the angelikos bios, and so a talisman, a standard, to provide relief 
in hard times and to aspire to in good. In this way the fortunes of the empire and of 
the monastic life were closely enmeshed. 

The book plunges (after a helpful methodological introduction) in medias res with 
the triumph of orthodoxy, to show how this identification of empire and monasticism 
came about in the mythology of the iconoclast crisis. This chapter, 7, The resurgence 
of monastic life, deals largely ‘with the late ninth century, just as the last one, 70, The 
Komnene reaction, deals with the reign of Alexios and draws together themes from 
the book as a whole. Other than this, chapters draw freely from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, from Southern Italy to Anatolia, and the division into two sections, Z. 
Founders and benefactors and II. Protection and survival, is not chronological, but 
processual. Indeed there is some attempt to underline the barrenness of a 
chronological approach to monasticism, where one form of organisation did not 
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succeed another in the period. We are left with a sense of variety and flexibility of 
options, but also of a common set of problems which faced any monastery which 
survived its initial trials. This synchronicity can only be achieved with the surest of 
grasps of the historical background, which in this book -obtrudes only when 
absolutely necessary. Readers looking for an account of monasticism in a limited 
timeframe will therefore find the book difficult to use, though the benefits by far 
outweigh this difficulty. 

Chapter 1 as well as setting the scene deals with Studite ‘reform’ and ties monastic 
advance in the tenth century closely to political advance and reconquest. Chapter 2 
discusses the different ways of life available in Byzantine monasticism and paints a 
picture of solitaries and lavras on holy mountains and established coenobitic houses 
on better land. The concept of ‘hybrid monasticism’ is introduced, and we look 
ahead to the decline of the stylite and the salos during the eleventh century and the 
appearance of nuns in the sources in the twelfth. Chapter 3 offers an icon of a 
composite charismatic monastic founder, a saintly figure from a lavriote or hybrid 
house, who is addressed as hosios pater or hagios. Chapter 4 discusses the social 
links between holy men and other individuals and sees links of spiritual kinship 
helpfully in the context of other non-kin relations. Chapter 5 focuses on patrons 
rather than ascetics and treads a surefooted path in the theoretical minefield of 
motive. With chapter 6 it is assumed that the monastery is established and we move 
into the second section, protection and survival. A helpful chapter on monasteries 
and the law isolates the legal mechanisms which allowed the deployment of 
monastic resources (and their patrons) to the full; chapter 7 shows that monasteries 
needed both labour and cash as well as land in order to survive. Chapter 8 contrasts 
houses under shrewd oikonomoi who were efficient exploiters of monastic resources 
with monasteries which would have gone under without lay assistance. Chapter 9 
shows the implications of monastic expansion, and a stage, largely in the eleventh 
century, when monasteries aimed to rid themselves of taxes and services and devote 
these resources to increasing the prosperity of their own estates. The response of the 
state was sometimes to allow these exemptions, sometimes to support the officials 
who laboured to apply imperial policy to increasingly respected and powerful 
houses. Chapter 10 shows monasteries at the end of the period mobilising all the 
advantages of literacy to brandish their accumulated privileges, with success, at least 
in the northern provinces, and in a variety of styles of monasticism. But a change was 
on its way: the twelfth century would herald tighter imperial control, and a suspicion 
not only of extreme practitioners of asceticism, but also of the bread-and-butter roles 
of monks in the tenth and eleventh centuries: advice, prediction, healing will come to 
seem less essential to individuals as well as to the state. While individuals and 
families would still need monasteries to pave their way to the next world, the close 
links in this world between the fortunes of the state and the fortunes of the angelic 
life would be broken. 

The argument is cogent, and it is achieved with great economy. No space is wasted 
on setting right the wrong interpretations of the past, though (p.179) M gently 
suggests that Harvey’s evidence for demographic growth rests on the evidence of 
successful houses, and (p.271) begins to unpick Thomas’s concept of eleventh- 
century monastic ‘reform’. The issue of the charistike is handled with good sense 
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and attention to detail; indeed the level of detail handled with enviable clarity is one 
of the greatest strengths of the book. Helpful maps and excellent tables allow 
interpretation to dominate the text, but there is no speculation and the evidence is 
taken only as far as it will go. This scrupulous attitude to generalisation is buttressed 
by the rich use of reconstructed cases, especially from the Athos archives, which M 
has already exploited to great effect in the Bucknell books, Dispute settlement and 
Property and power. Her ability to smell a rat in a case drawn up by a monastery is 
nothing short of awesome, and it is this close attention to the text which is her 
strongest suit. Her approach is not literary, but it is one that a literary scholar can deal 
with, for the reader is never in any doubt what kind of source or what kind of 
readership is in play: but it is this attention to issues of genre and audience, together 
with her caution and sensitive nose in reconstruction, which makes this book point 
forward to a new stage of Byzantine historiography. Painstaking readings show the 
political activity of monks and their opponents, the imperial officials; a welcome 
disinclination to oversimplify demonstrates the rich variety of Byzantine monastic 
experience in the period. We now accept not only that individuals lived many forms 
of monastic life (from hermit to lavriote to coenobite) during their careers, but that 
many houses made it possible to do this within their own walls. This concept of 
‘hybrid monasticism’ helps us for example to understand the foundations of 
Christodoulos of Patmos, where there has been of late some confusion over his 
monastic ideals. 

Her achievement can be demonstrated in the chapter (10, on Alexios Komnenos) 
where two other scholars cover the same ground in books published within a year of 
hers. Pamela Armstrong's chapter (11) in Alexios I Komnenos, I restricts itself to 
holy men, but comes up with a conclusion supported by M (p.282: 'a distinct air of 
financial caution"), that value for money was a major factor in Alexios's patronage 
— or non-patronage — of monasteries. M's chapter is much more wide-ranging, 
incorporating the charistike, relations with Athos, the ‘reform movement’, financial 
reforms as well as the issue whether Alexios was a monastic patron at all. The same 
agenda is adopted by Michael Angold in Church and Society in his chapter (13) on 
Alexios and monasticism. Where he makes a breathtaking series of imaginative 
leaps to connect Symeon the New Theologian to Stoudios to Evergetis to *monastic 
renewal’ to the family of the Komnenoi, M contents herself with showing the 
impossibility of a connection between measures of Alexios and Nicholas 
Grammatikos on the one hand and Leo of Chalcedon's opposition on the other, and, 
on charistike, showing that Alexios did not abolish it, nor did Nicholas want him to. 
So much for Alexios's appropriation of 'reform'. On Evergetis she holds her fire: 
five more years of project research are needed before Angold's hypotheses can be 
proven or not. On Alexios's patronage M is markedly more cautious than Angold: 
she allows the Komnenian women the independence to instigate their own patronage 
rather than simply acting for Alexios; though she follows the Sathas Anonymous in 
allowing Alexios some involvement with the foundation of Philanthropos, she 
rightly regards the Orphanotropheion more as an 'imperial complex' than a piece of 
monastic patronage. But on dealings with Athos we see a clear difference: Angold 
summarises the Diegesis merike where M dissects it: there was an entole; Alexios 
shows embarrassment and frustration in being reminded of his own inconsistency, 
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and attempts to distract attention from the landholding of his relatives in the area. It 
is to be hoped that we shall hear more from M on this text (the different stages of its 
compilation are described in different chapters: the collection of the case of the 
Vlachs before 1109 on p.232 and the compilation of the whole narrative around 1180 
on p.275) as well as on the general issue of the political and diplomatic initiatives of 
monks. 

There are very few places where one can take issue with M: a few apparent slips 
(p.18: refounded?; p.27 the two monasteries of the Asomatos; p.28: Kataskepe at 
Philea); other questionable details draw up an agenda for discussion (p.53: the dating 
of Kecharitomene; p.121: patronage between equals; p.34-5: the liturgical influence 
of St. Sabas; p.69: the elegance of a Life), and there are many useful pointers to the 
future (p.121: the effects of a spiritual context on the symmetry of personal relations; 
p.123 on self-justification; p.82: ‘little is known of monastic prosopography’). There 
are very few typographical errors and the design and production are exemplary: the 
Press should be congratulated. But most of all for commissioning this volume, the 
best of the current crop: it is a rich and elegant promise of what Byzantine history 
can look like in future: solidly grounded in the concerns and ideologies of Annales 
history, informed though not dominated by theory, closely led by the text, aware of, 
and contributing to, contemporary advances in western medieval history, and setting 
an agenda for other monographs in years to come. 


Margaret Mullett, 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


Warren Treadgold, Byzantium and its army 284-1081. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1995. Pp.xvi, 252. 


This is a difficult book to review. Part of the reason may be that it is a difficult book 
to read. It is certainly not for undergraduates. One might also ask: will the student of 
Byzantium, specialist or not, find anything here that he or she could not find 
elsewhere? Probably not. After a brief preface and introduction, the first chapter 
presents a very general overview of the Byzantine armed forces from 284 to 1081. 
The main part of the book is contained in the next three chapters, which deal with the 
numbers, the structure, and the pay of the Byzantine army, and most of which may be 
found in previous publications by the author. The book concludes with two, 
somewhat repetitious, chapters, on the army and society and the army and the state, 
plus a bibliography and an index. 

The preface and introduction provide, as they should, the key to understanding 
this book and why it was written. It is presented as a by-product of a more general 
history of the Byzantine state, now in preparation, and that may well be its genesis. 
But other motives are equally clear, if not acknowledged. Professor Treadgold seems 
indignant, even angry, that the results of his previous research have not been 
accepted by his colleagues. In fact, he criticises most modern scholarship on the 
army for not having made serious use of the sources which, so he claims, provide 
abundant information on the organisation and finances of the army. He devotes much 
of the Introduction to chastising those scholars who reject his interpretations of such 
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does not have the two texts to compare, would be perplexing; the force of the old 
argument is diminished. 

Nevertheless, the reader will remain stimulated. For a start, the new bibliography 
is a genuinely effective updating, and spans the whole world from Denmark to 
Thailand. It has omissions, but not serious ones; the student could easily start here. 
Secondly, the new postface (pp. 163-76) does reshape the original paradigm of the 
authors, and makes it more acceptable (at least to me) than it was. The catastrophism 
is notably more nuanced, and sometimes (as p.171) backed off from altogether. 
Byzantium gets its due up to 650, now (pp.167-70, and in the introduction), and the 
Umayyads do as well (at least in Jerusalem — I would have liked to see more of 
Pella, though). Egypt emerges as a region of almost complete continuity (pp.170-1). 
Hodges and Whitehouse nonetheless end the book unrepentant in their major 
argument: the economic dynamo had moved north by 800, to the Carolingian 
heartland, although in a less linear way than they had previously thought. I won’t say 
I agree with them; they seem to me still to underrate the force of Arab socio- 
economic structures (though Byzantium in 800 or so is another matter). Nor do I 
accept the Rise-of-Western-Europe teleology which they are still proud to take from 
Pirenne. But I will go on setting the book to students (particularly if the revision 
comes out in English), and with a clearer conscience: the postface is still bouncy and 
full of ideas, and the factual information, by and large, is not only updated, but much 
more reliable than it was. Not many of us could have overhauled a book as fully as 
their postface does — good for them. 

Chris Wickham, 
University of Birmingham 


Walter Kaegi, Byzantium and the early Islamic conquests. Cambridge: CUP, 1992. 
Pp.xiv, 314. 


In this study, Kaegi continues to advocate and explore what he calls ‘the military 
dimension’ of history, a study whose core (ch.1-7) is an analysis of Byzantium’s 
military and administrative responses to militant Islam from the settlement of the 
Byzantino-Persian war (the time of the first Muslim raids) to the loss of Byzantine 
Mesopotamia (629-640 AD). It is both more and less then this however. On the 
positive side, possibly no scholar has done more than Kaegi to collate the Byzantine, 
Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic sources (or possible sources: Kaegi does not shirk the 
chronological problems of the Arabic texts). And in ch.9, ‘Controversy and 
confidence in the seventh century crisis', he explores the ideological responses of 
Christians and Jews within the empire, and of Christians within the new Caliphate, 
necessarily over several decades, to the empire's 'Fall' (a term used by 
contemporaries). There may now be teams of scholars working on these questions, 
and within broader frameworks (see below) but such developments give some 
indication of Kaegi's skills and industry. On the other hand Kaegi's precise aim, to 
reconstruct in detail the Byzantine military and administrative responses between the 
Taurus and the Red Sea (e. excluding Egypt and North Africa) is unrealisable. The 
book is filled with lengthy ruminations on the lack of appropriate evidence, and 
admissions that he cannot reconstruct these responses (e.g., 'actual Byzantine 
efforts' and 'the nature of Byzantine institutions of warfare' in the 630s). This makes 
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for an odd historiography, only accentuated by usually very brief glimpses of a 
longer term perspective, and by repetitions and non sequiturs. 

This is a pity, because Kaegi is right to call for a re-assessment (p.24) of the many 
available explanations of Byzantium’s failure to contain Islam (he conveniently 
itemises them for us), and he could make a good case for a new focus upon a 
‘military dimension’ of Byzantine history. Indeed the study of warfare, fighters, and 
military institutions, is becoming intellectually respectable, partly, ironically, 
because of a gradual ‘gendering’ of historical enquiry. Kaegi’s ‘military dimension’ 
however, judging by the subjects of his lengthy and untestable speculations, is closer 
to the world of brigadiers’ memoirs and regimental histories. In locating the search 
for a new explanation of Byzantium’s failure at the level of the almost 
undocumented local decision-making of commanders, governors, and clerics, Kaegi 
has chosen a straight-jacket with which we can sometimes detect him struggling. 
This is revealed by his approach to non-literary sources. 

Kaegi mentions (p.7) the value of testing ideas based upon written sources in the 
light of archaeology, sigillography, and epigraphy (the first and third of which offer 
rich possibilities for the study of seventh-century Syria, Jordan, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia). But there is no testing, even though Kaegi implies (p.22) that there 
will be. This is not entirely because of his extremely short-term perspective. It is also 
because when Kaegi can hardly avoid the problems of the longer term context, and 
the prospect of having to analyse archaeology looms (that is, the not inconsiderable 
published data from his areas of concern), he shies away. The result is that a whole 
series of relevant issues in the history of his chosen’ sector of the Middle East are 
raised only to be hastily brushed aside. Thus (p.30), the ‘possibility’ of demographic 
decline in Palestine by ca. 600 is aired without reference to the archaeological- 
topographical literature (which is immense: cf. for instance the Tabula Imperii 
Romani for Judaea-Palaestina published by the Israeli Academy in 1995). The 
*impact of the Persians', 609-629, is raised but reduced without discussion to a 
denial of ‘generalised destruction’ (p.45). But the excavations of Caesarea Maritima 
and Jerusalem have permitted new discussions of the generalising literary references 
to destruction. The most historically sensitised of archaeological projects, those of 
Georges Tate in Syria, are merely used, inappropriately (p.33), in support of over- 
repeated generalisations about institutional sclerosis. There is in fact no connection 
to Tate’s data. The discussion of the condition of the limes arabicus (pp.40-41, 51), 
and the reference to 'a frontier of considerable depth' (p.60) in the seventh century, 
Contains no true references, no analysis of the considerable publications by Thomas 
Parker and others about these most intensively studied of frontier regions. Thoughts 
on the physical effects of the invasions (pp.270-271) include no discussion of the 
debate, first systematised by Tchalenko and still being explored, about the fate of 
Syrian agriculture, while oddly there is mention of the abandonment of Early 
Byzantine agricultural systems in the Negev, but no reference to the solid 
preliminary reports of American and Israeli archaeologists which demonstrate it. 
Vague undocumented generalisations about the economies of the eastern provinces 
in the early seventh century (e.g.. p.45) are unacceptable in view of advances in the 
study of archaeological indicators of economic change. Finally, without reference to 
archaeology, historical geography, or terminology, we are invited to accept that, after 
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the loss of the eastern provinces, ‘walled towns apparently ceased to be as important 
in Byzantine strategy as they had been in Syria’ (p.274). Historians cannot raise 
issues which need to be tackled using archaeological evidence, and then escape 
criticism for not using the increasingly accessible material. 

Although Kaegi evokes the value of sigillography (pp.7 and 22), the record as it 
stands cannot really serve his purposes owing to the content of most inscriptions in 
the seventh century, which lack the bureaucratic or nomenclatural precision of some 
later centuries (any number of unidentifiable stratelatai, illoustrioi, kandidatoi etc., 
whose precise missions are not recorded). As for the burgeoning epigraphy of the 
6th-7th centuries (steadily being edited or re-edited by the Institut frangais de 
Damas), this too barely serves Kaegi’s actual purposes, despite his evocation of its 
value. It rather serves a longer-term history of the region. For Kaegi to have really 
used these different kinds of typically non-literary data therefore presupposes a 
different kind of project. Kaegi concedes that an understanding of the Islamic 
conquests ‘requires an appreciation of elements of the long term and the critical 
moment’ (p.287). However, since the ‘critical moment’ (here, administrative and 
military action) cannot be satisfactorily reconstructed, a fact which Kaegi, to his 
credit, does not hide, what are we left with? 

Fortunately, in the midst of his painstaking, rather unrewarding, search for a 
detailed narrative of administrative and military actions, Kaegi isolates features of 
the Byzantine response to militant Islam and elements of an explanation of 
Byzantium’s military failure during the 630s. And the undramatic incremental nature 
of the Arabs’ success in arranging the piecemeal surrender or neutralisation of 
individual cities, regions, or provinces, emerges. At the same time Heraclius emerges 
consistently as a much more active figure than in the traditional historiography (cf. 
Ostrogorsky, for instance). There are thus many useful insights trapped within the 
awkward would-be narrative framework, insights which often deserve a more 
thematic treatment than they receive. To take just two aspects of the Byzantine 
response: there is a fragmented discussion of the state’s economic response to its loss 
of resources to the Caliphate (pp.34-29, 256-258, 283), which is useful (the 
possibility of a new Census at the end of Heraclius’ reign), but which fails to engage 
with the relevant works of Hendy, Treadgold, Haldon, and others. Secondly, 
Heraclius’ essentially ad hoc military and administrative arrangements in the 
threatened provinces are described (p.281) as ‘experimentation’. Surely they should 
be seen in the context of decades of ad hoc arrangements on the frontiers in the 
Balkans and Italy. 

Since Kaegi’s work would have gone to press several projects, under the aegis of 
the Institut francais de Damas, the Leverhulme Foundation’s project Studies in Late 
Antiquity and Early Islam, and the American Schools of Oriental Research, which 
explore both the relationship between textual, archaeological, and other non-literary 
evidence, and the long-term trends of the 6th to 8th centuries, have started publishing 
their findings. Clearly teamwork is the way forward if justice is to be done to all this 
evidence, to long-term factors, and thus in the end to Kaegi’s ‘critical moment’ It 
remains to be seen whether interdisciplinary teams will solve the historically fertile 
puzzle which Kaegi offers in his concluding chapter, namely that the ‘marked 
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religious dimension’ of Heraclius’ war against the Persian empire ‘did not become 
transferable to Byzantine resistance against the Muslims’ (p.275). 


Archibald Dunn, 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 


Artemis Leontis, Topographies of Hellenism: Mapping the Homeland. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1995. Pp.257. 


This critical study by Artemis Leontis is a fascinating intervention into a wide range 
of discussions on the classical tradition, Greek travel literature, twentieth century 
Greek poetry, nationalism, and modernism. These areas and others are related to 
each other under the rich title, Topographies of Hellenism: Mapping the Homeland. 
Topographies, according to Leontis, comprise a broad spectrum of cultural artifacts 
from maps to images to literary texts which articulate a territorial identification, and 
in so doing, ‘make geography and climate matters of national destiny, (3). In other 
words, the place (topos) by being written (graphe) accrues an ideological force. 
Hellenism, then, in its modern version, neohellenism, is the sum of these contesting 
topographies; it is the ideology of this national culture. Topographies of hellenism, 
therefore, not only account for, but create, the homeland that is Hellas. Whether one 
writes a travel piece, a poem, a political tract, an essay on Homer or a modernist 
Short story, one makes the homeland by mapping it. 

Leontis introduces her mode of analysing 19th and 20th century topographies with 
a quote from Walter Benjamin's ‘Moscow Diary’. 


One only knows a spot once one has experienced it in as many dimensions as 
possible. You have to have approached a place from all four cardinal points if you 
want to take it in, and what's more, you also have to have left it from all these 
points. Otherwise it will quite unexpectedly cross your path three or four times 
before you are prepared to discover it. 


This, it turns out, is not only an apt description of the various mappings of Hellas 
which Leontis analyses, but of her own project as well. As the author admits, ‘[her] 
aim is not simply to retrace Hellenisms's topographies but to reshape the topos of 
Hellas' (14). As she approaches authors' texts from different perspectives, so too she 
asks her readers to visit and revisit certain topoi such as her terms ‘topography’, 
*topology', and 'neohellenism'. Borrowed from other disciplines (respectively 
geography, mathematics, and classics), these terms are recreated and put to effective 
critical work in her book. Though at times her use of specialised language may seem 
excessive (‘. . . how does their modernist Jogos evince a Homeric nostos in the 
transcendental topos of Hellas?' [99]), her main point that certain words like certain 
places are worth coming at from different directions is well-taken. Leontis's 
attention to contested meanings radically reorganises the form of her criticism. This 
is not a bock with a clear beginning, middle and end. Instead, it is a collection of 
scrupulously researched crossings and recrossings. 

The book is loosely divided into two halves. The first investigates the practice of 
relocating ancient sites (and ‘cites’) in Modern Greece and analyses two different 
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and attempts to distract attention from the landholding of his relatives in the area. It 
is to be hoped that we shall hear more from M on this text (the different stages of its 
compilation are described in different chapters: the collection of the case of the 
Vlachs before 1109 on p.232 and the compilation of the whole narrative around 1180 
on p.275) as well as on the general issue of the political and diplomatic initiatives of 
monks. 

There are very few places where one can take issue with M: a few apparent slips 
(p.18: refounded?; p.27 the two monasteries of the Asomatos; p.28: Kataskepe at 
Philea); other questionable details draw up an agenda for discussion (p.53: the dating 
of Kecharitomene; p.121: patronage between equals; p.34-5: the liturgical influence 
of St. Sabas; p.69: the elegance of a Life), and there are many useful pointers to the 
future (p.121: the effects of a spiritual context on the symmetry of personal relations; 
p.123 on self-justification; p.82: ‘little is known of monastic prosopography’). There 
are very few typographical errors and the design and production are exemplary: the 
Press should be congratulated. But most of all for commissioning this volume, the 
best of the current crop: it is a rich and elegant promise of what Byzantine history 
can look like in future: solidly grounded in the concerns and ideologies of Annales 
history, informed though not dominated by theory, closely led by the text, aware of, 
and contributing to, contemporary advances in western medieval history, and setting 
an agenda for other monographs in years to come. 


Margaret Mullett, 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


Warren Treadgold, Byzantium and its army 284-1081. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1995. Pp.xvi, 252. 


This is a difficult book to review. Part of the reason may be that it is a difficult book 
to read. It is certainly not for undergraduates. One might also ask: will the student of 
Byzantium, specialist or not, find anything here that he or she could not find 
elsewhere? Probably not. After a brief preface and introduction, the first chapter 
presents a very general overview of the Byzantine armed forces from 284 to 1081. 
The main part of the book is contained in the next three chapters, which deal with the 
numbers, the structure, and the pay of the Byzantine army, and most of which may be 
found in previous publications by the author. The book concludes with two, 
somewhat repetitious, chapters, on the army and society and the army and the state, 
plus a bibliography and an index. 

The preface and introduction provide, as they should, the key to understanding 
this book and why it was written. It is presented as a by-product of a more general 
history of the Byzantine state, now in preparation, and that may well be its genesis. 
But other motives are equally clear, if not acknowledged. Professor Treadgold seems 
indignant, even angry, that the results of his previous research have not been 
accepted by his colleagues. In fact, he criticises most modern scholarship on the 
army for not having made serious use of the sources which, so he claims, provide 
abundant information on the organisation and finances of the army. He devotes much 
of the Introduction to chastising those scholars who reject his interpretations of such 
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evidence. He begins by rebutting the criticism of the German scholars, Ralph 
Johannes Lilie and Friedhelm Winkelmann (p.3), and then, in due order (p.4-6) 
Speros Vryonis for erroneous estimates of military salaries in Asia Minor, Walter 
Kaegi for arbitrary scepticism and speculation, and John Haldon for putting Marxist 
ideology ahead of solid evidence. He sums up his criticism of these scholars by 
stating (p.6) that their failure to consider the evidence of the sources militates against 
their making any serious contribution to the subject. Finally, he admits that he has 
made some errors in his earlier writings and that he seeks to correct them in this 
book. 

As mentioned, the second, third, and fourth chapters constitute the substance of 
the book.Chapter Two deals with the size of the army.T. finds some fairly specific 
numbers of troops given for four dates, 773, 809, 840, 899, along with additional bits 
of information found in other sources. These enable him to estimate the size of the 
army and its main divisions for those years.See especially the table on p.67. While 
such estimates are obviously not accurate down to the last man, they may well 
provide us with approximate figures for certain years and give us something to work 
with. Still, other scholars might be more cautious than T. in so readily taking Arabic 
estimates of Byzantine troops at face value (p.64 ff.). Chapter Three treats of the 
organisation of the army, which T., relying heavily on A.H.M. Jones, The Late 
Roman Empire, traces back to the late Roman command structure. His explanation of 
structural changes in the Byzantine period (pp.94-97) is not at all clear. How did the 
bandon, here called a regiment, go from about 300 men to 520? Some of the officials 
he lists (p.95), e.g. primicerius, actuarius, optio, are not mentioned in the 
Strategikon, the only source he cites at this place, and his list does not include the 
medical corpsmen (deputatoi). The reader might like to know the source for the list 
of tagmatic officers invited to dine with the emperor on Christmas (p.103); he or she 
might also like to know the source for table 7. Chapter Five discusses the pay of the 
army in great detail, with most of the notes referring to previous works by T. Indeed, 
apart from substantial reliance on the writings of A.H.M. Jones and Michael Hendy, 
most of the material in these chapters has appeared in T's previous writings. In them 
he admits the hypothetical nature of many of his interpretations, and in this book 
they seem no less hypothetical, as he readily admits, e.g. p.140, 185. the book is full 
of words like ‘probably’, ‘perhaps’, ‘it would seem'.It is true that some numbers 
found in the sources may be fairly accurate but, as is well known, medieval figures, 
including Byzantine ones, are not completely trustworthy. The scholar who wishes to 
make use of the figures in this book must be very cautious in doing so. 

In T's long article, ‘The Army in the Works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus', 
(Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici 29 [1992], 77-162), he hypothesises (pp.128- 
30) that the Arab Banu Habib, who joined the Byzantine forces ca. 935-36, came to 
make up the army of the theme of Charpezikion (mis-spelled here as 
Charpezicium),but he provides only the vaguest evidence for this or, as N. 
Oikonomides has pointed out, evidence which is non-existent ("The Social Structure 
of the Byzantine Countryside in the First Half of the Xth Century', Symmeikta 10 
[1996], 105-25, esp. 110). Yet, this hypothesis is repeated more than once in this 
book (pp.78, 83, 111) with reference only to his article; we go from ‘probably’ and 
'are said to' in the article to 'appear to have' in the book, without any new evidence 
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being adduced. In another case, T is convinced that the theme of Thrakesion had 
10,000 troops (pp.65, 100), but he ignores the problem presented by the account of 
800 soldiers of that theme paying four nomismata each to avoid participating in the 
campaign against Crete in 949, which N. Oikonomides bad long ago noted and 
explained (Actes de Dionysiou [Paris, 1968], 39). 

Scholars may also wonder about several minor points. Can one really claim that 
Diocletian was the founder of the Byzantine army (p.59)? Further explanation is 
called for. Was the theme system established by Constans II in 659-662 (pp.23-24, 
207)? Can so specific a date be assigned? It is stated (p.158) that those employed by 
the church were largely celibate. The opposite is the case, since, apart from the 
bishops and monks, they were usually all married. The Avars and Slavs are said 
(p.206) to have had no knowledge of siege warfare in the early seventh century, yet 
they had already displayed considerable expertise in their siege of Thessalonica, as is 
clearly attested in the Miracles of St. Demetrius. I missed a reference to Constantine 
VII De thematibus (1, 77, p.63) in which he presents a note, allegedly from John 
Lydos, defining a tourmarch as the commander of 900 men (500 archers, 300 
peltasts, and 100 dexiolaboi). Would this upset T's tabulations? 

The final two chapters are concerned with the army's relationship to society and to 
the state. The first discusses population estimates, money and the economy, the 
military lands, supplies and warehouses. Very little of this is new or conclusive, but 
T. provides some interesting statistics and examples of roundabout reasoning. In 
treating of the army and the state, the question of military pay comes up again. Then 
there are estimates for the budget of the entire empire with much detail but few firm, 
credible figures. There follows a general picture of the army's successes and failures 
in fending off the barbarians and in surviving various catastrophes, concluding with 
an explanation of the irreversible decline in the eleventh century. In this connection, 
T's emphasis on the disbanding of the Iberian army by Constantine IX is important 
and merits further study, especially since the sources cited give slightly different 
accounts. 

A rather annoying feature of T's writing is his Latinisation of Greek and Germanic 
terms; the reasons he gives for doing so (p.viii) are not at all persuasive. His practice 
is contrary to that of most serious Byzantinists today, and it is especially unwarranted 
now that the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium has provided writers in English with a 
standard system of presenting Byzantine terminology. To continue with Latinisation 
is simply a foppish affectation, with a touch of arrogance. Moreover, T's spelling of 
such words as bandum and strategus, for example, is not just a matter of personal 
preference but is clearly incorrect. The only correct forms are bandon and strategos 
(or, if one wishes, ‘general’). This leads to several inconsistencies: why does doux 
become duke and not dux, strategikon become strategicon and not strategicum? 
It also leads to plain mistakes: e.g. the would-be emperor's name (p.29) is 
Artavasdos. 

Finally, I have two questions, one minor and one major, for the publisher. Why is 
this book, with its small print and tables, printed in a grey ink, rather than a clear 
black? The contents are hard enough to manage, without making it hard on one's 
eyes. More importantly, why was this book published? In essence, it repeats a series 
of hypotheses already presented by the author in several publications. Most of them 
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have not gained acceptance by other scholars in the field. Hence, what purpose is 
served by restating them here without setting forth new and more credible evidence? 


George T. Dennis, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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Cavafy’s English Poems* 


SARAH EKDAWI 


(For George Savidis, who loved puzzles) 


The three strange poems in English which constitute the section 
‘Foreign Language Verse’ in Cavafy’s Unpublished Poems' present 
problems of authorship, interpretation and preservation. Who wrote 
them? What are they about? Why did Cavafy, who destroyed so much, 
trouble to keep them? The purpose of the present note is to provide 
plausible, if not definitive, answers to these three questions. The poems 
under discussion are, ‘Leaving Therápia', ‘Darkness and Shadows’ and 
the untitled poem that begins, ‘More happy thou, performing Member’. 

Doubt has been cast on the authorship of the two longer poems 
(though only indirectly in the case of ‘Darkness and Shadows),? while 
the third and shortest, ‘Leaving Therdpia’,> has been shown, beyond 
reasonable doubt, to have been penned by Cavafy.* ‘Leaving Ther4pia’ 
is preserved in an autograph manuscript, signed by Cavafy and dated 
July 1882. Diana Haas has demonstrated that the paper on which it is 


* I would like to thank Mrs. Valentini Tselika at the Benaki Museum for placing at my 
disposal all the papers in the Archive relating to the Cavafy family, and for permission to 
quote from them. I am extremely grateful for her kind assistance and for photocopies of 
John Cavafy's poem, ‘Darkness and Shadows’. I would also like to thank Anthony Hirst, 
who examined the Benaki papers with me, and made many useful comments on an earlier 
version of this note. 

1. G.P. Savidis (ed.), KI Kafágr, “Avéxdota Ioirjuata (Athens 1968), 191-203; also 
in G.P. Savidis (ed.), K.H. Kafiágy, Kpuougéva Horńpata (Athens 1993), 131-136. 

2. See G.P. Savidis (ed.), KI KaBdgn, Avékóota Hoiruata, 250 and Lena Savidi, 
Aeókcoua Kaßáøn (Athens 1983), 75 on ‘Darkness and Shadows’, and G.P. Savidis, (ed.), 
KD Kafágn, Kpouuéva Horńpata, 194 on ‘More happy thou . . `. 

3. Savidis points out that Therapia should be stressed on either the final or the 
penultimate syllable (Kpouuéva Hoińuata, 194). Cavafy's unconventional use of a stress 
mark on the English form of the word implies a deliberate departure from the ‘correct’ 
stress, and is presumably metrical license. It is an index of his familiarity with the sound- 
patterns of English. 

4. Diana Haas, ‘C. Cavafy [sic], Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, 1990 [unpublished], 
referred to in G.P. Savidis (ed.), KI Kafiágg, Kpvypéva [oinpata, 141 and 194. 
Subsequently published as ‘K@votavtivov Kapóqon Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, 
Zntnpata Tocopía; tHv NeoeAAgvikóv Ipauuátov. 'Apiépoua atóv K.O. Anuapü 
(Thessaloniki 1994), with full text. 
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written came from the notebook that contains Cavafy’s short English 
language account of leaving Alexandria for Constantinople, 
*Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, completed ten days earlier. 

‘Darkness and Shadows’, in contrast, is preserved in a single 
autograph manuscript in the hand of John Cavafy and is signed with his 
initials, J.C.C. It is also preserved, in a revised version, in the privately 
printed volume, John Cavafy, Early Verse." Although the manuscript 
contains the attribution, ‘a transcription from the French of C.F.C.’, and 
although Savidis mentions (without quoting) unpublished corres- 
pondence between the brothers referring to the translation of this poem 
by John from Constantine's French original,’ no such French original 
has come down to us. 

We can be fairly confident that ‘Darkness and Shadows’, in the form 
in which it has been preserved, is a poem by John Cavafy. Not only does 
John attribute it to himself, by publishing it under his own name, but the 
poem's language and (religious) content reflect what we know of John's 
English style and preoccupations.? A cursory comparison between either 
version of ‘Darkness and Shadows’ and John Cavafy’s other English 
poems, or the small selection of his letters to Constantine published by 
Lena Savidis,!° demonstrates that ‘Darkness and Shadows’ belongs, 


5. The text of ‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’ has been published by Lena Savidi in 
Acókcoua Kafen (Athens 1983), 45-49. The reader should be aware that the text may 
not be wholly reliable, to judge from misreadings such as ‘Silan’ for ‘Silas’ (passim). 
There is also an unexplained lacuna (marked ‘[...]’) in the entry for 25 June (47). For full 
text with corrections, see Haas 1994 (op. cit.) 

6. Revisions include improvements to the English. The word ‘lithlessly’, for example, 
reproduced without comment from the manuscript version in both ‘Avéxdota and 
Kpvouuéva, and presumably a slip of the pen for ‘listlessly’, has been omitted (1.2). 

7. Bibliographical details of all John Cavafy's publications can be found in V. 
Karayannis, Enueiócei; ano thy F'eveaAoyía to} Kafiágg (Athens 1983), 146-148. A 
surviving copy of John Cavafy’s book is available for inspection at the Benaki Museum's 
historical archives. 

8. Savidis, Avéxóota, 249-250. 

9. Although the title may well have been inspired by Victor Hugo's 1840 collection, 
Les Rayons et les ombres, as Savidis has suggested (Kpuuuéva TMormjyata, 195), I am 
unable to agree that the opening poem of that collection, ‘Fonction d'un poéte’, is 
connected to the poem under discussion.Hugo's concern is with the poet's role, whereas 
‘Darkness and Shadow’ is about man's relationship with God and does not mention poets. 
Also, Hugo's poem is considerably longer than John Cavafy's, divided into 25 10-line 
verses and 14 4-line verses, and rhymed ABAB throughout. In terms of versification, an 
English blank-verse model clearly lies behind *Darkness and Shadows'. 

10. Lena Savidi, op. cit., 65-74. 
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linguistically and conceptually, to this oeuvre, and not to 
Constantine's.!! Unlike Constantine's three early pieces, “Constantino- 
poliad, an Epic’, ‘Leaving Therápia' and ‘More happy thou, performing 
Member’, ‘Darkness and Shadows’ was clearly written to improve, 
rather than to amuse. 

Finally, More happy thou, performing member’ has been signed, at a 
much later date.than it was written down, (7 ‘C.P. Cavafy, formerly of the 
Sanitary Coun{cil]’. Cavafy, as Liddell? and Savidis'* point out, was 
never a member of any such body, although his elder brother Peter 
was.'5 A comparison between the language and style of ‘Leaving 
Therápia', ‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’ and ‘More happy thou, 
performing Member’, however, leaves us in little doubt that they are the 
work of the same hand. For one thing, both ‘Constantinopoliad’ and 
‘More happy thou . . .' are clearly indebted to Our Mutual Friend, 
which the former quotes directly (‘as far as "dropping into poetry” is 
concerned — a quality in which I admit of no rival except Mr. Silas 
Wegg').! Moreover, it seems inconceivable that Peter Cavafy should 
have written a poem in Constantine’s youthful style which would then 
have been signed by the poet." 


11. The confusion between John and Constantine is not restricted to the authorship of 
*Darkness and Shadows'. Lena Savidi has misidentified John and Constantine in an early 
family photograph (reproduced in Aetxwpa Kaflágn, 29), mistaking one for the other. As 
a result, the child's face, enlarged from this photograph and used as the frontispiece of 
Aeókcoua Kafaon, is not Constantine's but John’s. 

12. Savidis, Avéxdota, 249. 

13. Robert Liddell, Cavafy, a Critical Biography (London 1974), 55. 

14. Savidis, 4vékóota, 49 and Kpvyy éva, 194. 

15. Stratis Tsirkas, O Kafágns rai 7) Exoyn tov (Athens 1958), 194-197. 

16. ‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, 47, see Our Mutual Friend, 236 (‘Thank’ee, Wegg, 
both for your confidence in me and for your frequent dropping into poetry’); see also note 
32 below. Dickens's biting satire has evidently inspired the characterisations in both of 
Cavafy's texts. The phrase ‘as who shall say’, followed by a direct quotation (*Constan- 
tinopoliad', 45), is clearly adapted from Dickens's repeated, ‘as one who says’, always 
followed by a quotation. (See, for example, Our Mutual Friend 49 and 51. References are 
to the 1985 reprint of the Penguin edition of 1971. The novel itself first appeared in book- 
form in 1865). 

17. Savidis suggests that the authorship is in doubt: Kpvyyéva Toinjpata, 194: 
‘Mohovóti tó x9o elvat ypappévo kai (àpyótepa) bnoypappévo, ànó TÓV noui, 
f| zratpótgta kai f| Evvoia adtod tod mpogavads iótotikoÜ ot1youpynpatos 
Tapapévovv TpoPAnLatikéc’ [my italics]. 
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It is obvious from more than a comparison of the paper used and the 
autograph datelines that ‘Leaving Therápia' and “Constantinopoliad, an 
Epic’ are intimately connected. In ‘Constantinopoliad’, Cavafy jokingly 
describes the family exodus from Alexandria in June 1882, in response 
to the explosive political situation. He mentions some uncertainty about 
where they are to stay upon arrival in Constantinople, since his 
grandfather’s house at Neochori has been temporarily leased. ‘Leaving 
Therápia' provides the answer to where the family first stayed. It is a 
light-hearted farewell to the comforts of a hotel, and similar in tone to 
*Constantinopoliad'. A certain preoccupation with physical comfort is 
present in both works; the narrator of *Constantinopoliad' complains, 
‘our cabins are horrid — teeming with beetles’ (49),? while the speaker 
in ‘Leaving Therápia' enjoys ‘good dinners that make you exultingly 
swell’. In a sense, the poem takes over where the diary leaves off: with 
a first taste of Constantinople. 

Cavafy may not have belonged to any Sanitary Council, but he was a 
member of what, in June 1882, he calls the ‘Family Council’ 
(‘Constantinopoliad’, 45). His brother, Peter Cavafy, had been 
appointed to the prestigious Sanitary Council of the Fleet and 
Quarantines in January 1881)? and it is easy to imagine the two titles 
becoming interchangeable, in a kind of family joke: Family Council, 
Sanitary Council. Peter, as the eldest brother in Alexandria,” was the 
self-appointed head of the Family Council, which, like the unidentified 
‘society or council’?! of the poem ‘More happy thou . . .' had six 
members, all apparently male. In this context, it is worthy of note that 
Mrs. Cavafy has no role in the decision-making process described in 
*Constantinopoliad, an Epic'.? Reading ‘More happy thou . . .' 
alongside *Constantinopoliad', we can identify the six members of the 
Family/Sanitary Council. 


18. Page numbers refer to Lena Savidi, op. cit. 

19. Tsirkas, Exoy7, 197. 

20. George Cavafy (1850-1900), had been in London since 1874 and remained there 
until 1889. 

21. Savidis, Avéxdota, 250. 

22. Cavafy's pet-term for his mother, *F.O.',or ‘Fat One’ (see Lena Savidi, op. cit. 208), 
may owe something to Eugene Wrayburn's designation of his father, *M.R.F (my 
respected father). See Our Mutual Friend, 193. 
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The loud and unpopular Paul Cavafy (1860-1920), locally known as 
*Gaffafy',? a heavy drinker and indiscreet homosexual,” who ended his 
days in the South of France, unable to return to Alexandria because of 
some scandal (possibly concerning embezzlement),>> is depicted in 
*Constantinopoliad' as an absurd and irascible figure. He returns ‘of 
course in a great rage’ from an unsuccessful attempt to secure places on 
the ship, and ‘reproached Alexander bitterly [...] for having brought 
about the scarcity of place on the ship thro' the malevolent influence of 
a sort of rheumatism of which he complains of late’ 
(‘Constantinopoliad’, 45). Surely, Paul is the ‘performing member / 
who has not need of wit's keen temper’ (“More happy thou...’, 11. 1-2); 
the man of impulsive action and little logical thought. Peter Cavafy 
(1851-1891), who had already contrived to lose all the family money 
through bad investments,?9 is described in “Constantinopoliad’ as 
‘talking at the head of the table [...] with his usual verbosity’ (49). This 
would qualify him for the ironical description in “More happy thou . ..’, 
‘chief in wisdom’s college, / Profound experience crowned with 
knowledge’? (11. 5-6). Aristides (1853-1902), a shadowy figure in 
*Constantinopoliad', described only as ‘reading’ and later ‘talking to the 
captain’ with Peter, might well be ‘historic lore / With erudition’s ample 
store’ (Il. 7-8), while Alexander, for whom Cavafy had a special 
affection, could easily be intended by the words, ‘imagination / [who] 
Holds by no means a humble station’ (Il. 9-10). In *Constantinopoliad', 
Alexander is portrayed as a prophetic figure, attributing the fullness of 
the boat to the hand of Providence rather than to rheumatism, but 
listened to by no-one (45). He is also depicted, ‘at my writing table, 
scribbling’ (45), which may hint at an imaginative bent. 


23. Tsirkas, ‘K.I. Kofáqgn, Xx £6iacpa Xpovoypagias tob Bou tov’, Exiteópyorn 
Térvic,'Aqiépopa K.II. KaBaon (Athens 1963), 696 (the year 1920). 

24. Tsirkas, ibid. See also Karayannis, op. cit., 142. 

25. Liddell, op. cit., 110. 

26. C.P. Cavafy in Lena Savidi, op. cit., p.28. 

27. Compare Our Mutual Friend, 97: ‘Profound gravity sat enthroned on Wegg's 
countenance.’ 

28. Lena Savidis, op. cit., 307: Cavafy travelled to Athens to be with Alexander during 
his last illness, and kept a diary relating to it. The death notice reproduced on this page is 
probably Cavafy’s work. 
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Cavafy is known to have been closest to his brother John (1861- 
1923),? who appears in ‘Constantinopoliad’ as the only member of the 
‘Family Council’ to show any interest in, or insight into, Constantine’s 
own activities (writing): ‘I think he has understood what I am doing’ 
(49). John sits and listens to Peter holding forth, ‘emitting from time to 
time a dry remark or two’ (49). In ‘More happy thou . . .’, John must 
surely be the ‘dazzling light’ and ‘man so blessed / Above the poor lot 
of the rest 23 There is humour, as well as hero-worship, in the lines that 
follow, just as in ‘Constantinopoliad’, it is stated that John ‘needs no 
great penetration’ to. understand what Constantine is up to, since, ‘I’ve 
told him already I keep a diary’ (49). Writing in 1902?! of John, Cavafy 
says, ‘Without a doubt, the best character the author encountered within 
the family. Utterly impartial, straight, manly, enlightened’. This final 
word, (‘@@tiopévoc’ in the Greek translation) takes us back to the 
‘dazzling light’ of ‘More happy thou . . `. 

The last of the six members of the council is, of course, the poet 
himself, portrayed in ‘Constantinopoliad’ as forever observing and 
writing, and sometimes ‘dropping into poetry’ (47).? The word 
*Foreman' applied in the poem to the last member could be another 
family joke, or could be an error of vocabulary, since the Foreman's 
‘station’ is clearly a lowly one. The Foreman is enjoined to: 


29. See, for example, G.A. Papoutsakis, EI Kafiápn, IHeCó, (Athens 1963), 237, note 
148. 

30. A ‘charming piece of poetry’ recited by Silas Wegg to his employer begins, "The 
gay, the gay and festive scene / The halls, the halls of dazzling light" (Our Mutual Friend, 
230). 

31. In the English language ‘Memorandum about the Cavafy Family’ which has never 
been published in full. The excerpt above-quoted appears in Lena Savidi, op. cit. 75, in 
Greek translation. The most probable reason for the non-publication of this extremely 
important document is difficulty of decipherment. On this subject, see Karayannis, op. 
cit., 10-11. 

32. Here Cavafy names his ‘rival’, Silas Wegg. It is noteworthy that this gentleman was 
employed to read aloud from The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (see Our Mutual 
Friend, 96 and 103-4). Dickens describes Wegg as ‘an observant person’ (89). His 
contract to read aloud to Mr. Boffin (whose education has been 'neglected', 93) is a 
business arrangement, but he agrees, as a friend, to ‘drop into poetry’ from time to time 
(95). Cavafy's youthful, humorous identification of himself with the unlovely Mr. Wegg, 
made while sailing to Constantinople, implies an interest in Gibbon, at this early stage, as 
well as poetic tendencies. 
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Study each conduct and be taught 

From every word and every thought, 
What to believe and what to say — 
When to say 'yes' and when to say 'nay', 
What to eat and what to drink, 

What on everything to think, 

How to dress and how to talk, 

How to sleep and how to walk [...] 


We can well imagine the youthful Constantine chafing at the unsought 
advice of so many self-important or well-meaning elder brothers. 

By the time Constantine signed the poem, ‘C.P. Cavafy, formerly of 
the Sanitary Coun[cil]’, Peter was probably dead.? The Sanitary 
Council plays an important role in Peter's death notice which, as Tsirkas 
has convincingly argued, was probably written by Constantine 
himself.” The notice begins, ‘Meta Anc &yyéXopev tóv 0Gvatov 
tod x. IIétpou I. Kagáqn, Yroypappatéwas too Yysiovomkoð 
LopBovAiov pc NavtiA(ac kai tõv Ka8apoewv’, and ends with the 
insistence of the members of the Sanitary Council upon acting as pall- 
bearers, ‘as a final token of their friendship')5 George died in 1900; 
Aristides in 1902 and Alexander in 1905. In 1904, John moved to Cairo 
(where he remained until at least 1917), and Paul emigrated to Hyères, 
near Cannes, in 1908.3’ He died there in 1920. Thus the Family Council, 
depending on when exactly Cavafy signed the poem, was long 
dissolved, and if the signature dates from after February 1923 (when 
John died), all the members except Cavafy himself were dead. The note 
‘formerly of the Sanitary Coun[cil]' is especially poignant in this 
context. 


33. I am assuming that Savidis is correct in identifying the handwriting as ‘more 
mature’. The signature, in that case, would indicate that Cavafy, in the course of one of his 
‘purges’, had decided to preserve this particular text, ‘as autobiographical’. Compare the 
poet’s note to ‘Tó Niyópv, a poem from the same place and period (Constantinople, 
1885) in Savidis, 4véxóoca, 210. 

34. Tsirkas, Exoy7, 195. 

35. The text is given in full by Tsirkas, op. cit., 194-5. We can well imagine the grief- 
stricken Cavafy coming upon his early family skit, ‘More happy thou . . .' after the 
obsequies, and signing it in honour, as it were, of his dead brother. 

36. Tsirkas, op. cit., 128. 

37. Liddell, op. cit., 109-110. 
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If I am correct in my identification of the ‘members’ in ‘More happy 
thou . . .” with Cavafy and his five brothers, and the poem is indeed a 
family skit, then the reason for its preservation can be easily explained. 
The poet would have kept it for sentimental reasons, as a piece of family 
memorabilia. In the context of Cavafy’s early, humorous writings, the 
diary, ‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’ and the two poems of the same 
period,*® ‘Leaving Therápia' and ‘More happy, thou performing 
member’, John Cavafy’s epigraph, to ‘Darkness and Shadows’, ‘From 
the French of C PC", becomes less opaque. Savidis has persuasively 
connected ‘Darkness and Shadows’ to Victor Hugo’s collection of 1840, 
‘Les Rayons et les ombres’ (see footnote 9). Surely Constantine has 
mischievously translated Victor Hugo’s portentous title from the French 
into the French, as ‘L’Ombre et les ombres’, and it is this title, rather 
than a whole (lost) French poem by Constantine, that John has 
‘transcribed’ as ‘Darkness and Shadows’. In view of John Cavafy’s 
modest appraisal of his own verse as 'distractingly untutored’,*° his 
retention of the title need not surprise us any more than the removal of 
the direct reference to its source from the published version, in which a 
small family joke might have looked out of place. 


The Queen's University of Belfast 


38. Savidis tentatively dates ‘More happy thou . . .' to between 1877 and 1882 
(Avéx6ota, 250 and Kpopnpéva, 194), but the close association of this text with 
‘Constantinopoliad, an Epic’, in terms of shared allusions to the six Cavafy brothers who 
went to Constantinople and to Our Mutual Friend suggests a date closer to 1882. Peter's 
appointment to the Sanitary Council might indicate a terminus post quem of 1881; his 
return to Alexandria with John and Alexander marks the terminus ante quem: August 
1882. 

39. Cavafy is said by Perides to have been greatly influenced by Hugo at an early stage, 
but this is not entirely borne out by the same author's observation that the copies of 
collections of Hugo's.verse in Cavafy's possession had a great many uncut pages, 
typically from the middle of a book onwards. M. Perides, O Bíoc kaí tó Epyo tob K.I. 
Kaan (Athens 1948), 69-70. 

40. In the frontispiece dedication to Early Verse. 
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Collaboration and innovation in the 
arts of Byzantine Constantinople 


ROBERT OUSTERHOUT 


In the period after Iconoclasm, a Byzantine church was a framework for 
a complex, multi-level programme of figural decoration in mosaic or 
fresco.' The architectural form of the building was abstract, but it was 
given meaning through its decorative programme. The selection and 
placement of images would have interacted with the services celebrated 
in the church to emphasise the message of the liturgy and to express the 
order within the Christian cosmos.? It is therefore not surprising, 
although not often noted, that the standard, Middle Byzantine church 
types were developed simultaneously with a relatively standardised 
programme of interior decoration. 

Without belabouring the nuances of the decorative programme itself 
(this has been done often enough), I would like to pose the question of its 
relationship to the architectural setting. How do the two interact? Were 
the paintings simply fitted into a pre-designed architectural framework, 


1. This paper derives from a book-length study in progress, entitled Byzantine Masons 
at Work. A version of it was presented at the 1995 AJEMA Colloquium on Ancient and 
Medieval Mosaics and Painting in Montreal. 

2. O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (London 1948), presents the now classic 
formulation. 

3. See, most recently, L. James, ‘Monks, monastic art, the sanctoral cycle and the middle 
Byzantine church’, in M. Mullett and A. Kirby, eds., The Theotokos Evergetis and 
eleventh-century monasticism (Belfast 1994), 162-175. For further discussion, 
particularly the development of the so-called *Feast Cycle', see Demus, op. cit.; and 
further comments by E. Kitzinger, ‘Reflections on the Feast Cycle in Byzantine Art’, 
CahArch 36 (1988), 51-73. T. Mathews, ‘The Sequel to Nicaea II in Byzantine Church 
Decoration', Perkins Journal 41/3 (1988), 11-23, questions the correctness of the term 
‘Feast Cycle’; however, H. Maguire, ‘The Mosaics of Nea Moni: An Imperial Reading’, 
DOP 46 (1992), 205-214, notes that Demus follows Byzantine terminology: in the 
eleventh century John Mauropous wrote an ekphrasis called Eis pinakas megalous ton 
heorton; ed. P. De Lagarde, lohannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae in codice vaticano 
graeco 676 supersunt (Göttingen 1882), 2-8, nos. 2-11. I use the term ‘Feast cycle’ with 
caution, for the sake of convenience. 
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over which the artist had no control? Or, did the special requirements of 
the decorative programme lead to the manipulation of architectural 
forms? That is to say, did the Byzantines privilege the art — as is 
normally done by art historians today — or the architecture? An 
examination of the art and architecture together may lend insight into 
the working relations of artists and masons in the design and decoration 
of a Byzantine church. 

At the Myrelaion in Constantinople (Bodrum Camii, ca. 920) — the 
textbook example of a cross-in-square church — the decoration has been 
lost, and the building has: suffered both from the ravages of time and 
from heavy-handed restorations (Fig. 1).4 However, the intricacy of the 
vaulting forms suggests that their purpose was not simply structural but 
also decorative. Groin vaults rather than barrel vaults appear over the 
crossarms, and a pumpkin dome completes the system. Considering the 
small scale, it is unlikely that either vaulting type would have increased 
the structural efficiency of the building. But both would have had a direct 
impact on the decorative programme of the interior, providing 
undulating surfaces and framed compartments for the various elements 
of the mosaic decoration. The surfaces are actually quite similar to those 
in the parekklesion of the Theotokos Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) of 
four centuries later, for which the decoration survives in part (Fig. 2).° 
Considering the logic and coherence of the architecture of the Myrelaion, 
one suspects that the decoration also conformed to the same 
organisational principles. In both buildings, the crossarms could not have 
accommodated the Feast Cycle, because the groin vaults would not have 
allowed large enough surfaces for the narrative. However, both included 
flat, framed panels on the sides of each crossarm, and in the Pam- 
makaristos these contained eight of the Feast scenes. What was in the 
vaults? Similar groin vaults in the crossarms of the katholikon of Hosios 
Loukas in Greece contain roundels with busts of saints. In any event, the 
designer of the Myrelaion clearly understood the naos as a framework 
for the mosaic decoration. 

It is difficult to discuss the monuments of Constantinople in isolation 


4. C.L. Striker, The Myrelaion (Bodrum Camii) in Istanbul (Princeton 1981). 
5. H. Belting, c. Mango, and D. Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St. Mary 
Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) at Istanbul (Washington, D.C. 1978). 
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in this context because of the paucity of surviving decoration — and we 
know that its churches were lavishly decorated. In Cappadocia, the 
cross-in-square church type of the capital was adapted to rock-cut 
architecture, with changes both in the architectural form and in the 
iconographic organisation to better suit the setting — for example, at the 
column churches in Góreme.* The effects of natural lighting in a cave 
church were completely different than those in a built church: light 
enters laterally rather than from above. A tall dome, raised on a drum, 
would be superfluous, and most churches have shallow vaults that better 
reveal their painted decoration in the dimly lit interiors. This is in 
marked contrast to the limited evidence for masonry churches in the 
region, such as the 11th-century Canli Kilise, near Aksaray, whose 
dome was raised on an attenuated drum.’ Unfortunately we do not know 
how the dome was decorated. A few apparently early Middle Byzantine 
examples of rock-cut churches had tall drums, such as the Kubbeli 
Kiliseler in the Soğanlı Dere, but most rock-cut churches favoured 
shallow vaults.* As the visual emphasis shifts away from the dome, so 
too does the iconographic emphasis, with the major themes — often the 
Deesis or an Apocalyptic Vision — represented instead in the apse. It 
. would appear that both the artists and the masons of Cappadocia were 
rethinking the basic organisational systems. 

At Nea Moni on Chios (ca. 1042-55), built and outfitted with mosaics 
by artisans from Constantinople, the unusual octaconch support for the 
large naos dome seems to have been developed in order to create a 
proper setting for the display of the lavish mosaic programme with its 
imperial overtones (Figs. 3-4)? I have speculated that the building was 


6. A. Wharton Epstein, ‘The Fresco Decoration of the Column Churches, Góreme 
Valley, Cappadocia', CahArch 29 (1980-81), 27-45. 

7. The dome collapsed earlier this century, but photographs of it appear in W. Ramsay 
and G. Bell, The Thousand and One Churches (London 1909), figs. 332-333. No other 
masonry dome has been recorded from the Middle Byzantine period in Cappadocia, and 
the evidence for the decoration of masonry churches is extremely limited; see the 
additional discussion of Canli Kilise, below. 

8. See H Gürçay and M. Amok, ‘Yeraltı Sehirlerlinde bir inceleme ve Yeşilhisar 
ilgesinin Soganlidere kóyünde bulunan kaya anitlan’, Türk Arkeoloji Dergisi 14 (1965), 
35-68, esp. figs. 42-46. 

9. R. Ousterhout, ‘Originality in Byzantine Architecture: The Case of Nea Moni’, 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 51 (1992), 48-60. For an imperial 
reading of the mosaic programme, see Maguire, ‘Mosaics of Nea Moni’. 
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begun as a modest, cross-in-square church — and there is no indication 
in the design and articulation of the building that would lead us to 
expect anything else. It may be that following the munificence of 
Constantine Monomachus, the design was altered to better suit the 
mosaic programme, providing a grand, light-filled dome and an 
octaconch in the transitional zone. 

The revised design provided a framework for the Feast cycle that was 
indeed cyclical, forming a continuous ring of niches around the naos.!? 
Moreover, the images were brought close to the level of the viewer 
without sacrificing the overall height of the edifice. This contrasts 
noticeably with the katholikon of Hosios Loukas, in which the Feast 
cycle is positioned more than 4 m higher than that at Nea Moni — that 
is, at 10 m, compared to 5.9 m, above the floor, and at Hosios Loukas 
the mosaics are actually rather difficult to see. In sum, the radical 
transformation of Nea Moni sees to have come as a direct response to 
the mosaic programme, the result of the close working relations of 
mason and artist. 

Such careful coordination between builder and painter was not 
always the case, even when both were talented and the work was of high 
quality. For example, Canli Kilise in Cappadocia is stylistically 
associated with Constantinople in both its architecture and its fresco 
decoration (Figs. 5-6).! Both are extremely fine, but internal evidence 
indicates that some time passed between the construction of the naos 
and its decoration, and the two are poorly coordinated. The architectural 
forms are relatively simple and would not seem to have posed any 
special difficulties to the painter: the interior walls are not subdivided 
by pilasters, and the vaults are consistently barrel vaults. The paintings 
are now extremely fragmentary, but the middle register once contained 
a cycle of the Ministry and Miracles of Christ. In the south crossarm, 
two-thirds of the space is filled by a panel of the Raising of Lazarus. To 
the right was the Entry into Jerusalem, which extended into the corner 


10. As noted by Kitzinger, ‘Reflections on the Feast Cycle’, esp. 57-58. 

11. I am preparing a monographic study of Canli Kilise and its site; see for now R. 
Ousterhout, ‘The 1994 Season at Akhisar-Canli Kilise’, XII]. Araştırma Sonuçları 
Toplantisi (Ankara 1996), 165-180; the most complete discussion of the fresco 
programme is by Y. Ötüken, ‘Akhisar Çanlı Kilise frescolari’, Bedrettin Cómer'te 
Armagan (Ankara 1980), 303-320. 
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bay. The scene was thus awkwardly split down the middle, with Christ 
shown riding out of the well-lit crossarm and disappearing into the 
darkness and moving away from the sanctuary — all of which seems 
hardly appropriate for Jerusalem. Although the painter was talented, I 
can find no good explanation for this unusual arrangement, 

In the lateral apses of Canli Kilise, small cornices appear at the 
springing of the conch. However, the artist evidently found the area of 
the conch too restricted for his subject matter and extended it 
downward. In the north apse, the bust of an archangel is represented, 
with wings spread, awkwardly overlapped by the cornice, so that they 
appear as if they have been clipped. Such details should indicate that 
although both the artist and the mason responsible for Çanlı Kilise were 
skilled and aware of the styles of the major centres, they did not work 
together, and the artist experienced some difficulty in adapting his 
programme to the architectural framework. 

One of the few surviving and understudied examples of late 
Byzantine art in Constantinople is the exonarthex of Vefa Kilise Camii 
(Fig. 7). Its mosaics have never been fully revealed, and since 1979 they 
have been covered with whitewash. The three domes are distinct in their 
„architectural forms — both ribbed and pumpkin domes are used — and 
the compartments of the drums apparently were decorated with a 
programme of the ancestors of Christ. The only examination of the 
mosaics to consider the chronology dated them to ca. 1295-1300, based 
on stylistic analysis. Grape saw the mosaics as representative of the 
so-called ‘cubist’ style popular at the end of the 13th century. This 
stands a bit at odds with the architecture, which is normally, albeit 
tentatively, dated to ca. 1320.5 A closer examination of the paintings 
may resolve this problem. The artist responsible lacked the skill of his 
contemporary at the Chora, and rather than interacting with the archi- 
tectural framework, the figures appear imprisoned by it. The ‘cubist’ 
style is emphasised precisely because the figures are boxed into the 


12. W. Grape, ‘Zum Stil der Mosaiken in der Kilise Camii in Istanbul’, Pantheon 32 
(1974), 3-13; see more recently C. Mango, ‘The Work of M.I. Nomidis in the Vefa Kilise 
Camii Istanbul’, Mesaionika kai nea ellenika 3 (Athens 1990), 421-429. 

13. R. Ousterhout, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in Istanbul (Washington, D.C. 
1987), 94, accepts the dating proposed by R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Architecture (4th rev. ed., with S. Ćurčić) (Harmondsworth 1986), 446-447. 
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compartments of the vaults. Moreover, the restoration filled in missing 
areas with a grid pattern that reinforces the cubistic impression. 

In contrast to the last two examples, the Constantinopolitan artist 
responsible for the lavish mosaic programme of the Cathedral of 
Monreale in Norman Sicily (dating in the 1180s) found himself having 
to contend with unfamiliar architectural forms.’ In this instance, a sense 
of unity was created, but at the expense of the original architectural 
framework. The recent restorations at Monreale indicate that during the 
initial mosaic decoration, windows were suppressed and decorative 
columns were removed to create uninterrupted mural surfaces.!? Thus, 
the standard view that one master was responsible for overseeing the 
construction of the church, as well as its decoration, must be modified.!5 
The impression of continuity and harmony in the interior was primarily 
the contribution of the mosaicist, who was willing to sacrifice features 
of the spatial articulation and to subordinate the architecture to the well- 
defined decorative programme. 

On the other hand, at the Chora (Kariye Camii, ca. 1316-21), the 
relationship between art and architecture appears so close that the entire 
project may have been under the oversight of a single individual.!5 


14. I follow O. Demus, the Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London 1949), 148; and E. 
Kitzinger, The Mosaics of Monreale (Palermo 1960), passim, esp. 86 and 112-114, in 
assigning the mosaics to a Constantinopolitan or at least Byzantine workshop; E. Borsook, 
Messages in Mosaic (Oxford 1990), 53, has proposed instead a Sicilian or South Italian 
workshop, but this has not been generally accepted.In addition to stylistic and technical 
arguments, Demus notes (p.148), ‘Only in Byzantium could [William] find an organised 
workshop able to finish the enormous task in so short a time'. See most recently, M J. 
Duncan-Flowers, The Mosaics of Monreale: A Study of Their Monastic and Funerary 
Contexts, (Ph.D. diss.: University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1994). 

15. M. Andaloro and G. Naselli Flores, / Mosaici di Monreale: Restaure e scoperte 
1965-1972 (Palermo 1986), esp. 48-49. 

16. As proposed by Kitzinger, op. cit., 108; and supported by W. Krónig, The Cathedral 
of Monreale and Norman Architecture in Sicily (Palermo 1965). 

17. Andaloro and Naselli Flores, op. cit., 51-52. I thank M.J. Duncan-Flowers for 
bringing this information to my attention. The Constantinopolitan artist working at Tokalı 
Kilise at Göreme faced similar challenges; see A.W. Epstein, Tokali Kilise: Tenth-Century 
Metropolitan Art in Byzantine Cappadocia (Washington, D.C. 1986). 

18. As I have suggested elsewhere; Ousterhout, Architecture of the Kariye, 96-100, 130- 
132, 142-144, and passim. See also idem, ‘The Virgin of the Chora: An Image and Its 
Contexts’, The Sacred Image East and West, illinois Byzantine Studies 4, eds. R. 
Ousterhout and L. Brubaker (Urbana-Chicago 1995), 91-109. 
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Certainly the active presence of the learned patron, Theodore 
Metochites, would have also encouraged a unity of expression, but 
much should be credited to the interaction of artist and mason. For 
example, in the narthexes, a type of sail vault was introduced, rather 
than the more common groin vault. The form of the vault is a bit odd: 
the bays are normally rectangular and their size varies from one to the 
next. In order to regularise them, additional arches were added, to frame 
a square central panel that is topped by a domical vault (Fig. 8).!° The 
additional arches provide a setting for portraits of saints in roundels or 
patterned border, whereas the domical vaults provide flattish surfaces 
the extensive narrative programme of the narthexes. The surface is 
certainly more versatile for narrative than a groin vault would have 
been, but the bowing of the surface causes the artist to stretch and 
contort the scenes. The selection of the particular type of sail vault, then, 
was perhaps not entirely successful, representing a compromise 
between the artist and the mason. 

Nevertheless, the process of adapting the narrative scenes to the 
curve of the vault seems to have profoundly influenced the development 
of the artist's distinctive, so-called ‘mannerist’ style.2° Unlike the 

. painters of Vefa Kilise Camii, the artist of the Chora was not limited by 
the architecture, but was able to work with it in a dynamic way. And in 
contrast to Monreale, where the setting was altered to suit the decorative 
concept, at the Chora both the style and the programme of the art have 
been matched to the setting. 

In the major spaces of the Chora, the vaulting types were carefully 
selected to best suit the decorative medium.?! The domes designed for 
mosaic are pumpkin domes, with an undulating, faceted surface (Fig. 9). 
The multiple curves capture light from all angles, creating a shimmering 
surface and suffusing the interior with a golden glow. The frescoed domes 
of the parekklesion and the diakonikon were articulated with ribs, whose 
surfaces were better suited to the flat impression of fresco (Fig. 10). 


19. Ousterhout, Architecture of the Kariye, 131. 

20. For an assessment of the style, see O. Demus, 'the Style of the Kariye Djami and Its 
Place in the Development of Palaeologan Art’, the Kariye Djami, vol. 4, ed. P.A. 
Underwood (Princeton 1975), 107-161. 

21. Ousterhout, Architecture of the Kariye, 132. 
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But there is more to understanding the decoration than simply noting 
that the architectural framework influenced the artist. Irregularities in 
the architectural forms seem to have resulted as a direct response to the 
necessities of the complex decorative programme, and this would 
suggest that the mason similarly adjusted his designs to better suit the 
painting. For example, the oversized south bay of the inner narthex 
seems to have been intended as a sort of founders’ chapel, where the 
deceased benefactors of the monastery could be commemorated.? Here 
the decorative programme takes a startling turn, with the Deesis mosaic 
on its east wall. Representing Christ and the Virgin with two previous 
donors, the mosaic is in scale and position unlike anything else in the 
church. Too large for its space, the mosaic panel is oriented to a view 
from the main entrance (Fig. 9). At the same time, the placement of the 
Deesis mosaic accounts for any number of irregularities in the building, 
such as the asymmetry of both the inner narthex and the entrances to the 
naos, and the odd sizes of the outer narthex bays. 

The Chora may be a unique example: alas, all too little is left of 
comparable decorative programmes in Constantinople and vicinity. In 
later reflections of the Chora’s decorative programme, it is adapted to 
different, simpler architectural settings, with a general loss of coherence 
and of intellectual rigor. Often one finds that in Late Byzantine 
architecture, the building was designed from the outside. The 
monumental exterior impression of the church of the Dormition of the 
Virgin at Gracanica (completed before 1321), for example, is 
counterbalanced by the awkwardness in the placement of the interior 
paintings.? The dramatic corner domes have become turrets, and their 
interiors have become light wells, so narrow and attenuated in 
proportion that the majority of their mural decoration is virtually 
invisible. 


22. Ousterhout, 96-100. For a slightly different interpretation, see N. Teteriantnikov, 
"The Place of the Nun Melania (the Lady of the Mongols) in the Deesis Program of the 
Inner Narthex of the Chora, Constantinople', CahArch 43 (1995), 163-180, which 
overemphasises the importance of Melania. The architectural framework also plays a 
critical role in the iconography of the parakklesion of the Chora; see R. Ousterhout, 
"Temporal Structuring in the Chora Parekklesion', Gesta 34 (1995), 63-76. 

23. S. Ćurčić, Gračanica: King Milutin’s Church and its Place in Late Byzantine 
Architecture (University Park, PA. 1979), esp. 90-100 and figs. 17-20. 
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Such a lack of relationship is not evident in the surviving buildings of 
Constantinople, where the art and the architecture were normally kept in 
balance. It may well be that the continued, active presence of both 
painters and builders in the capital — and their interaction — were 
responsible for maintaining the unity of the arts. This contrasts 
markedly with the situation in the Balkans, in Sicily, and often in 
Cappadocia, where painters and sometimes builders were brought in for 
specific jobs, and the possibilities for interchange were minimal. 

In conclusion, let me return to the question I posed at the beginning: 
did the Byzantines privilege the art or the architecture? A brief 
examination of Byzantine ekphraseis may lend some insight. In 
descriptions of buildings, the overall form remains vague, whereas the 
details — marbles, mosaics, and lavish furnishings — are carefully 
described. the individual details made each building distinctive and 
provided its identity. This might at first suggest that the decoration was 
more significant than the architectural framework, but Byzantine 
writers are careful to note that the details are taken to represent the 
whole. Thus, in a description of the monastery of Kauleas at 
Constantinople, Leo VI (886-912) paid special attention to the marbles 
.and the mosaics, but concluded, ‘These have a beauty that corresponds 
exactly to that of the rest of the church "29 A similar interdependency of 
art and architecture is related by an interesting turn of phrase in the 
12th-century description of the house of Leo Sikountenos at 
Thessaloniki. The house is said to have been ‘supported’ by its 
decorative programme — that is, it received supernatural support on 
account of its paintings: “Wondrous is the foundation of this house . . . in 
that its lower part receives support from above, for it is upheld by the 
symbols of virtue that are represented both inside and out.’?5 

As we have seen, in the best examples of Constantinopolitan 
production, architecture and decoration worked together to enhance the 
expressive potential of a building. Examples like Nea Moni and the 


24. Sermon 28; trans. C. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453: Sources and 
Documents (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1972), 202-203. 

25. Cod. Marc. Gr. 524, fol. 22v, ed. S. Lambros, Neos Hellenomnemon 8/1 (1911), 29- 
30; trans. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 225. 
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Chora may be considered Gesamtkunstwerke, created by the dynamic 
interaction of artists and masons, and they should encourage us to give 
both art and architecture due consideration in our studies of Byzantine 
material culture. 


University of Illinois at Urbana Champaign 
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Fig. 2: Constantinople. Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii), interior of parekklesion (author). 
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Fig. 3: Chios. Nea Moni, reconstruction drawing of naos interior (after Orlandos). 
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Fig. 5: Akhisar. Çanlı Kilise, reconstruction of south interior naos wall (author). 
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Fig. 8: Constantinople. Chora (Kariye Camii), inner narthex, looking south (author). 
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Fig. 9: Constantinople. Chora (Kariye Camii), inner narthex, south bay, seen from 
entrance (author). 
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Fig. 10: Constantinople. Chora (Kariye Camii), parekklesion, dome (courtesy of 
Dumbarton Oaks Visual Resources). 
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Imagination and angelic epiphany’ 
GLENN PEERS 


Angelic epiphany was understood from the earliest period to be a 
dissimulating manifestation; it was tailored to the person receiving and 
in no way corresponded to the real nature or form of the angelic being. 
The difficulty of apprehension and identification of such epiphanies is 
attested in scripture and re-asserted with each appearance thereafter. In 
the face of these difficulties, questions arose early over the appropriate 
means to understand and commemorate angelic epiphany. Both sides 
during the Iconoclastic controversy (720s-787, 815-843) manifested a 
suspicion of artistic imagination in describing angelic revelation. The 
insuperable difficulties of perceiving angels only increased the blind 
distance in which artistic imagination must work; therefore, both sides 
repudiated artistic imagination in the process of describing angels. 

Authentic visions were described as being difficult for mortals to 
bear, even more than the treacherous appearances of demons. In fact, 
angelic epiphanies are almost unbearable, as Zacharias’s dumbfounded 
silence attests (Luke 1:11ff.). Athanasius of Alexandria (ca. 296-373) 
wrote, 


‘And if, as humans, some of us are frightened by a vision of fine things, those 
appearing remove the fear in the beloved one in this manner: as Gabriel did to 
Zacharias, the angel appearing in the divine martyrium to the women (Matthew 
28:5), and he said to the shepherds in the annunciation, “Do not fear.” For the fear 
of these things is not brought on by a timidity of the soul, but by the recognition 
that it is an epiphany of greater things. Such is an epiphany for holy men and 
women"? 


1. Some of this material was presented at the Twentieth Annual Byzantine Studies 
Conference, held at the University of Michigan, October 1994. That paper was awarded 
the Graduate Student's Prize; I mention this only so that I can offer heartfelt thanks to the 
anonymous donor. I would like also to thank Stéphane Beauroy and A. Peter Booth for 
reading, correcting and commenting on this text; Nancy Patterson Ševčenko, Kathleen 
Corrigan and Judith Herrin for their encouragement. The comments of the anonymous 
reader were very helpful in the final draft of this essay. And, finally, I would like to note a 
special debt to Herbert L. Kessler. 

2. MPG 26:896AB. 
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Taking this description as typical, the dislocating and overpowering 
nature of the angelophany is the initiating blindness that marks the 
process of commemorating such events. The subject of the epiphany is 
unable to see fully the being before him or her; consequently, artist and 
the viewer of his or her art are confined to a blindness of imagination 
and tradition. 

The difficulties inherent in perception and comprehension of angelic 
appearances were the subjects of continued discussion leading up to the 
Iconoclastic controversy and they determined aspects of the debates in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. The real issue was the means of 
achieving knowledge of God and his activity in this world, and the 
reception and trustworthiness of epiphany was central to this issue. One 
element of debate — minor but revealing — in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, demonstrated by the popular genre of question and answer 
guides,? was the means by which angels and saints appear to humanity. 
This debate provides important evidence for the concern over the 
significance of epiphany in the Church in the period leading up to 
Iconoclasm. At one point, in the series of questions and answers 
wrongly assigned to Athanasius of Alexandria, the writer addressed the 
problem of recognition in the afterlife. How does one recognise after 
death one’s parents, brothers, friends, the interrogator asks, where '. . . 
brothers are unknown to brothers, fathers to sons, friends to friends 

. .'? Pseudo-Athanasius’s response was that recognition does not 
derive from physical traits since all bodiless souls are in every way 
identical, despite their different physical lives. Neither will recognition 
be granted in the resurrected state, his answer continued, because all 
figures and signs, by which we gain recognition, will be destroyed by 
corruption; in the same way that God made humanity, we shall be made 
anew and all the differences of form, appearance, colour, etc. will be 
erased — even the Ethiopians will be blanched, he stated.4 The 
interrogator then asked how it is that so many saints appear in the 
churches and the sanctuaries. Pseudo-Athanasius’s answer was startling, 


3. See Averil Cameron, ‘The Language of Images: The Rise of Icons and Christian 
Representation’, in The Church and the Arts, Studies in Church History, vol. 25, ed. D. 
Wood (London 1992) 15ff. 

4. MPG 28:609D-613A. 
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‘The adumbrations and visions occurring in the churches and sanctuaries of saints 
do not come about through the souls of the saints but through the holy angels who 
change form into the image of the saints. For how, tell me, is one soul of the 
blessed Peter or Paul able to appear at this critical moment in his shrines, in his 
thousand churches, in all of the world? For this even the angels are unable to do. 
For only God can be in two places and in the whole world at once. Since these 
intellectual powers absent themselves altogether from the heavenly doxology, 
when they are sent to minister on earth.'5 


The strange truth, according to this conception, is that the angels assume 
a form corresponding in some way to the appearance of the saint whom 
they are impersonating. In this way, the many visions and acts of the 
saints are, in fact, carried out by a host of masquerading angels, and the 
saints themselves are bound to an inactive limbo. The angels themselves 
are well equipped for the role, Pseudo-Athanasius continued, because 
they do not appear on earth according to their actual nature, 


*For it is not possible for a corruptible eye to see an incorruptible being. Hence it 
is wise to recognise that the angels cannot be seen by us according to their nature. 
For they do not manifest themselves in one form on earth, but they alter 
themselves in the forms of youths or otherwise into the shapes of soldiers. Many 
are their shapes, but their nature is one.’® 


This was a dangerous formulation since, in denying the saints any active 
role in the world, their cult is deprived of one of its central under- 
pinnings, the intercessory abilities of saints. But for Pseudo-Athanasius, 
the angels are able to assume this role because of their ethereal and 
changeable nature, and the saints, while their bones and bodies are yet 
dispersed, are left incomplete. 

For some, this idea was indefensible and Eustratius (d. after 602) 
responded with a justification of the appearances and activities of the 


5. MPG 28:613BC. Similarly, Anastasius Sinaites (d. after 700) himself wrote, ‘It ought 
to be perceived that all visions which occur in churches or sanctuaries of the saints take 
place through the agency of the holy angels by God's ordinance. For how would it be 
possible, before the resurrection of the dead while the bones and the flesh of the saints are 
still dispersed, that they be seen in the form of complete human beings, often seen on 
horseback, fully armed? And if you think to disagree, you tell me, how does it occur that 
Paul or Peter or another apostle or martyr is seen in many places often at the same time? 
For not even angels are able to be in different places at the same moment, only God, the 
uncircumscribable, has that ability.' (MPG 89:717CD). 

6. MPG 28:616AB. 
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saints which left the saints active. Eustratius stated that the souls, like 
the angels, are able to descend to earth and appear to us in dreams and 
visions. The visions are intellectual impressions and not true transcrip- 
tions of the saints themselves, 


‘By what means are the bodiless souls of the holy saints made manifest in arms or 
some other form or on horseback or some other symbol [when] they happen to be 
naked and bodiless? We say to this that, just as the angels are bodiless, the powers 
which are sent on their ministry to do the will of him who sent them, . . . and they 
conjure visions to the extent that those receiving the vision are capable; in this 
way, too, the souls make impressions, though not physical, that are true just the 
same. Just as the painter by means of his many colours makes things present, 
though not living creatures, and other things, so the bodiless intelligences are able 
to some extent to make impressions. One should not call these either phantasm or 
material, nor is it proper to call these visions and apparitions true. For just as it is 
fact that three angels appeared to Abraham and it is true, the angels did not make 
manifest their nature, rather it was done figuratively.'? 


Eustratius affirmed a natural continuation of the active life from earth to 
heaven on the part of the saints. And he said that, like the angels, the 
saints have a certain mastery over problems of movement and 
materiality. According to Eustratius, the angels, though they are 
bodiless, take on forms in revelations that are allusions to the difficult 
nature of angels. 

To bolster his argument, Eustratius introduced the metaphor of the 
painter into his discussion and showed the affinities in the illusionistic 
skills of art with angelic dissimulation in epiphany. The painter provides 
an illusion of presence through material craft and the angels likewise 
appear to be present in epiphany. However, the angelic revelations are 
not real and have little or no material substance. In this formulation, 
painting and epiphany share a falseness, that is, they both give an 
impression of reality and presence but are essentially illusion and 
metaphor. This formulation points to the blindness common to both 


7. L. Allatius, De utriusque ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua in dogmate 
de purgatorio consensione (Rome 1655) 520. 

8. The activity of the souls was also an issue in the eleventh century as the writings of 
Nicetas Stethatos (Opuscules et lettres, ed. J. Darrouzés [Sources Chrétiennes, 81. Paris 
1961] 130-45) and John the Deacon and Maistor (J. Gouillard, ‘Lethargie des âmes et 
culte des saints: Un plaidoyer inédit de Jean Diacre et Maistér’, TM 8 [1981] 171ff.) attest. 
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epiphany and the commemoration of that epiphany. Angelic epiphanies 
— like images — are certainly not revelations of actual natures nor are 
they fully apprehensible but, as Eustratius continued, they are verifiable 
signs of angelic attendance on humanity and must be accepted for this 
reason.’ 

This debate over the movement and appearance of souls and angels is 
indicative of the continuing quandary of discerning the identity, and 
determining the value, of epiphanies. This quandary continued to have 
relevance during Iconoclasm, and two different positions on the value of 
epiphany: deriving from these earlier texts are found in iconophile and 
iconoclastic theology.'!° The iconoclastic position was generally 
characterised by a grave suspicion of visions and dreams, and 
disallowed these difficult and deceptive experiences from any 
acquisition of true Christian knowledge. Iconoclasts found venerable 
precedent for their views on epiphany and the place revelation held in 
the history of the Church. 

Opposing views on this issue are discernible: on the one hand, 
theologians who could not admit material representation of immaterial 
beings in worship; on the other, those who saw images of angels as 
material aids that provide a partial comprehension of a transcendental 
reality. Both admitted the artists’ inability to see angels truly and capture 
likeness, but the latter view held that images were necessary and 
valuable tools in pedagogy and contemplation. These opposing views 
became clearly articulated during Iconoclasm. Iconoclasts adduced 
earlier opponents of angels’ images which, in turn, excited iconophile 
counter-attacks. One such text brought forward by iconoclasts is the 
Apocriticus, likely a fictional dialogue between the fourth-century 
theologian, Macarius Magnes, and a pagan opponent, either the pagan 
neo-Platonist Porphyry (ca. 232-ca. 303) or, more likely, someone 
closely associated with him.!! The texts of Macarius Magnes, and the 


9. Allatius, De utriusque ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis, 52 Mf. 
10. G. Dagron, ‘Réver de Dieu et parler de soi. Le réve et son interprétation d'apres les 
sources byzantines', in / sogni nel medioevo, ed. T. Gregory (Rome 1985) 47ff. 
11. The text is found in C. Blondel, Macarii Magnetis quae supersunt ex inedito codice 
(Paris 1876). 
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pagan with whom he is engaged in discussion, find their earliest 
testimony in the work of the patriarch Nicephorus (ca. 750-828).!? 
Nicephorus argued that the text had been falsified by iconoclasts but his 
arguments are hopelessly sophistic; the text, cleansed of Nicephorus's 
tendentious interventions, shows Macarius Magnes to be an early 
advocate of remembrance and worship that are not dependent on 
material aids. Ironically, the patriarch actually came to argue the same 
position as the pagan defender of symbolic representations of divine 
beings. Macarius dismissed depictions of angels, in the first place, 
because of the dissimulating quality of the angelophany, 


‘As the angels appeared often in the form of men, they were not that which 
appeared, but that which they were, that is, invisible.'!? 


He adduced as further support the most venerable example of the 
recipient of angelic visitation under the Old Covenant, the patriarch 
Abraham, 


*And as these things occurred wisely and in truth, Abraham did not outline the 
appearance of these visions, nor did he carve an idol in resemblance nor did he 
paint a panel, thinking to see the strangers in these things, but in concealment in 
the storehouse of the soul he had memories of them and he delighted in the 
contemplation.’ 4 


The example of this figure simply could not be ignored since history 
provides this paradigm of intellectual commemoration. The Christian 
history of art, in Macarius's view, had been a deviant path and so, equal 
to Abraham, Christians must abjure any such debasing material 
memorials as pagans produce. 

Macarius's literal and scrupulous approach to commemorating 
angelic appearances was consistent with iconoclastic image theory, as 
far as an iconoclastic view on angels can be reconstructed from the 
extant fragments. The defence of intellectual remembrance and ethical 
images had clear affinities with the iconoclasts' position on the inability 


12. J.B. Pitra, Spicilegio Solesmensi complectens sanctorum patrum scriptorumque 
ecclesiasticorum anecdota hactenus opera, 4 vols. (Paris 1852-8) I:302ff. 

13. Blondel, Macarii Magnetis, 214, 21-2, and Pitra, Spicilegio Solesmensi, 1:327, 
16-19. 

14. Blondel, Macarii Magnetis, 215, 30-33. 
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of artists to represent angels’ symbolic epiphanies, and this has to 
account for Macarius’s appearance in the debates over images during 
Iconoclasm. In the view of iconoclasts — presaged by Macarius —, 
artists, who blindly and willfully imagine, cannot be expected to 
represent these spiritual beings in an accurate or meaningful way since 
the angels are so distant from our comprehension, and indeed so rarely 
seen at all. 

The iconography of angels, usually as young men and often winged, 
caused consternation among opponents of religious images. The 
common complaint of these opponents was the clear disjuncture 
between the appearance of angels on images and their immaterial 
nature. Opponents approached art literally and could not countenance 
an iconography that made such minimal claims to likeness. On the other 
hand, proponents defended these images’ symbolic worth: the images 

. have no real resemblance but are signs accorded by God for weak 
human comprehension. 

_ At the Second Council of Nicaea in 787, Demetrius, deacon and 
skeuophylax, read an excerpt of a dialogue between John of 
Thessalonike (d. 649?)!5 and a pagan to substantiate the iconophile 
position on the representation of angels.'© While Macarius Magnes had 
earlier used epiphany to just the opposite effect, that is to deny the value 
of images of epiphanies, this dialogue of John of Thessalonike is the 
first extant example of the use of epiphany to defend directly the 
making of images. The dialogue between Christian and pagan in this 
seventh-century context reveals debate similar in structure to the contra 
Judaeos texts concerning the meaning and use of images in the period 
before Iconoclasm. A defensiveness characterised the discussion of 
images of angels in the sixth and seventh centuries and the dialogue of 
John of Thessalonike shows that the defence of images was a pressing 


15. See J.M. Jugie, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, ed. A. Vacant and E. 
Magenot (Paris 1899-1950) VIII:819ff. 

16. J.D Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Paris-Leipzig 1901- 
27) XIIE:164C-5D; and see H. Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der ostkirchlichen 
Bilderlehre. Texte und Untersuchungen zur Zeit vor dem Bilderstreit (Berlin 1992) 327-8 
and 112ff. The translation is based on C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire. 312- 
1453. Sources and Documents (Toronto 1986) 140-1. 
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issue of Christian self-definition against ‘outsiders’ 7 Jews and pagans 
were the most common opponents, but Christians, too, were not without 
strong feelings about interpretation of epiphany and the place of images 
in worship, as theologians such as Macarius Magnes show.!* 

The dialogue between John and the pagan revealed iconophile 
acceptance of epiphanies as symbolic alterations of form according to 
circumstance, and by extension the acceptance of the images as 
metaphoric representations of these epiphanies. As such, this dialogue 
and its reception is the definitive statement on perceptions of angels’ 
appearances and images at Nicaea II. Moreover, the dialogue is part of a 
tradition of pro-image set pieces in which a fictional interchange is 
narrated, giving the impression of neutral reportage. The strategy 
behind these narrations is transparent insofar as the aim is clearly to 
provide straw men easily and convincingly dispensed with by the pro- 
image heroes. Yet these stock characters, pagan and iconoclastic, do 
nonetheless yield important indications of the ideas combatted by the 
pro-image camp. The pagan opponents of Macarius Magnes and John of 
Thessalonike, and the iconoclastic enemies of John of Jerusalem and 
Nicephorus described below raise perceptive objections and provide 
brief insights into the intellectual framework of the anti-image camp. 
Indeed, despite Ignatius’s careful orchestration, Leo V poses shrewd 
questions to which Nicephorus only partly responds. The rhetoric of the 
following dialogues make it clear that the texts are re-written from a - 
pro-image point of view but at the same time one must allow for the 
survival of some elements of real debate from the anti-image standpoint 
circulating in society during this period. 

The dialogue between John of Thessalonike and the pagan opened 
with the pagan observing the similarities in Christian and pagan worship 


17. See my unpublished dissertation, ‘Representing Angels: Cult and Theology in 
Byzantine Art’ (Johns Hopkins University 1995) 144ff. 

18. The writings of Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 315-403) survive only in the fragments 
found in the rebuttal of Nicephorus; see Pitra, Spicilegio Solesmensi, 1V:292-380, and 
Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 65ff. See also Philoxenus 
of Mabbug (ca..440-523), for example in Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 
vols. (Leipzig 1883-5) 1:134, and Severus of Antioch (ca. 465-538), in Les homiliae 
cathedrales, PO 8/2, ed. M.Briere (Paris 1919; rp. Turnhout 1971). And see my 
dissertation, *Representing Angels', 103ff. 
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of images, not only of the saints and God, but also, pointedly, of the 
*incorporeal forces’. Demetrius began the excerpt at this point, 


"The pagan said, "Do you not in the churches paint images of your saints and 
worship them? And not only of the saints, but also of your God? In the same 
manner you may consider that when we cherish our idols, we do not worship 
these, but the incorporeal forces to which we do service through them." !? 


John of Thessalonike sidestepped the issue of the parallels in worship, 
which would have been too unpalatable to consider overtly, but 
proceeded to the confession of the existence of the Christian pantheon. 
He naturally denied the reality of the pagan gods and stated a literal 
argument for the representation of human saints, 


*We, however, make images of persons who have existed, of the holy servants of 
God who lived in the flesh, so that we may remember them and reverence them 
and we do nothing absurd in depicting them such as they had been.’2° 


He continued by stating that angels belong to a separate class of images, 
with a different relation to the archetype than the images of the saints, 
*We do not invent anything as you do, nor do we exhibit the traits of 
certain incorporeal beings.'?! Furthermore, John of Thessalonike did not 
repay the pagan's compliment concerning Christian worship, 


‘Besides, in our worship we glorify not the images, as you have said, but the 
persons represented through painting, and these not as gods, far from it, but as 
genuine servants and friends of God who have the facility to intercede on our 
behalf.'?? 


And finally, he stated the most important argument for the iconophile 
position, the incarnation of Christ, 


‘And make images of God, I mean of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, such as 
he was seen on earth and he had intercourse among humanity. We depict him, and 
not as God is conceived in his divine nature. For what likeness or which schema 


19. Mansi, XIII:164C; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 
327, 1-4. 

20. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XU1:164CD; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 5-7. 

21. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII:164D; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 7-8. 

22. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII:164D; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 8-11. 
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of the bodiless and figureless Logos of the father [would we depict]? For God is 
spirit, as it is written, in the same way as the nature of the holy and indivisible 
Trinity. But because of the benevolence of God, the only begotten son of the 
father descended and the holy Logos from the heavens, became flesh for our 
salvation by the holy spirit and of the unsullied Virgin and Theotokos Mary, 
which we call his humanity, and not bodiless divinity. "7 


John of Thessalonike declined to place angels in the same category as 
Christ and the saints who are depicted ‘as they had been’ since the 
images of angels are in no sense physical portraits. The dialogue does, 
however, turn to this exception, singling out the angels as a special case 
of representation, 


‘The pagan said, “Granted that you represent God the Logos, incarnate, what do 
you say of the angels? For them, too, you paint as human and worship them, even 
though they are not human but are said to be, and indeed are, spiritual and 
incorporeal beings. You may interpret in the same manner the worship we accord 
to our gods through their statues. We do not act absurdly, just as you do not, in 
painting angels.’*4 


The images of angels cannot be seen literally, as can the images of 
Christ and his saints because of their physical duration on earth. In fact, 
angels have a rather puzzling appearance on their images which does 
not seem to correspond in any logical way to the incorporeal beings 
themselves. John of Thessalonike offered several reasons why Christian 
angels may be depicted, which are followed in later iconophile 
discussions. First, angels are circumscribable, since they are in some 
sense corporeal, and, therefore, obey certain natural laws like the 
occupation of space and so are in some fashion apprehensible. 
Consequently, they are localisable and admit to circumscription. 
Second, angels are represented and defined according to the tradition of 
the Church. Not only do angels exist, which is proven by the evidence 
of scripture, but their nature and being have been further examined and 
specified by the fathers whose witness is impeccable. Third, and most 
complex, angels are defined as invisible and subtle, and, despite that 


23. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII:164DE; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 11-18. 

24. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII: 164E-165A; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 19-23. 
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nature, they have often appeared, as scripture attests. In John of 
Thessalonike’s definition, angels have been seen 'sensually' in a ‘form’ 
of their bodies as God has chosen to allow, 


‘For compared to us they are invisible but they have often been seen sensually by 
many persons in the form of their own bodies. They have been seen by those eyes 
God has opened. Being furthermore circumscribed as to place, they are proved to 
be not altogether incorporeal like the divine nature. Hence we are not in error in 
painting and honouring the angels, not as gods, but as spiritual creatures, God’s 
ministers who are not incorporeal in the full sense of the word.’?5 


By this definition, the apprehension and understanding of angelic 
epiphany is subjective, varying according to the abilities of the recipient. 
Despite the relative notion of resemblance that John of Thessalonike 
described here, the excerpt from Nicaea ends with this sentence, ‘[The 
angels] are painted in human form as a result of the way they are 
habitually seen by those to whom they are sent by the one God.’ 
Images of angels, then, denote only a part of the experience of angelic 


25. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII:165A-C; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 327, 24-328, 40. The passage preceding that quoted in the texts 
runs as follows, ‘Concerning angels and archangels and the holy powers above them, and 
I shall add our human souls, the Catholic Church recognises them to be spiritual, but not 
altogether incorporeal and invisible, as you pagans say. They have subtle bodies 
(Aentoompatous) of an ethereal or fiery nature, according to scripture: “[God] who 
maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming fire.” (Ps. 104:4) And we find many of 
our holy Fathers think this, namely Basil the Great, St. Athanasius, Methodius the Great, 
and others among their followers. The Godhead alone is truly incorporeal and 
uncircumscribable, whereas the spiritual creatures are not entirely incorporeal and 
invisible like the Godhead. Hence they are localised and admit of circumscription.’ 

26. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII:165C; Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der 
ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, 328, 40-42. 

And, also, at Nicaea II, see Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII: 132D, ‘These holy and 
venerable icons, just as it was predicted, we honour, and adore and respectfully worship. 
So it is that images of the magnificent God and saviour Jesus Christ incarnate, and of our 
undefiled mistress and all holy Mother of God, from whom he was well pleased to be 
born, both save and release us from all impious idol-madness and also of the holy and 
bodiless angels for as if men they are made manifest to the just.’ And Mansi, XIII:404D 
— ‘(we acclaim . . . the images) of the holy angels, as men they were made manifest to 
those worthy of this epiphany.'; immediately above this sentence is stated (404D) that 
Christ is to be depicted 'insofar as he was fully human,' in historical scenes. It is 
noteworthy that only Christ and the angels need to be specified. Christ is depicted in his 
historical, earthly guise, and likewise angels; but the depiction of an angel is different in 
another way since an angel's appearance is conditional, temporary and also needs to be, in 
some manner, attested by witness. 
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appearance, rather than describing in any fundamental way the nature or 
quality of angels. Stating this symbolic value of angels’ images 
admitted a theological conception of images quite different from the 
simpler conception of the images of saints, which depict the saints as 
they were on earth and which are primarily approached for their worth 
as intermediary objects for intercession. Yet John of Thessalonike 
stepped back from confessing a fully symbolic interpretation of images 
of angels. Rather, he ended by stating that the iconography is 
anthropomorphic as it describes an aggregate form of angelic epiphany, 
that is, the most common form of appearance in scripture as men. The 
conclusion of his definition is, nonetheless, that angelic epiphany is 
diverse and allegorical in its manifestations, and by extension images 
must be essentially symbolic in meaning. 

The importance of epiphany as a justification for the making of 
images is more fully realised in the eighth-century iconophile text, 
Adversus Constantinum Cabillinum, which is assigned usually to John 
of Jerusalem 77 In this text, too, the narrator presented an unknown 
opponent, purportedly a contemporary iconoclast, to raise a series of 
objections which were, in turn, countered by John of Jerusalem. As in 
the case of the dialogue between John of Thessalonike and the pagan, 
the objections presented must have corresponded generally to a real 
opposing position despite the evident management of the exchange for 
iconophile victory. The matter of witness which was crucial to the 
iconophile argument is the subject of one section, 


‘Do you want to say as no one has ever seen an angel how can they represent an 
angel? Yet many have seen the holy angels. For indeed the Panaghia Theotokos 
often saw Gabriel. And the Myrrophoroi, when they came to the tomb, saw 
angels. And the apostles [did so, too], and at the tomb. And in the prison an angel 
entered, and released them from it. And the prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
and, in a word, many other holy persons saw angels, as they were able. Further- 
more, Dionysius the Areopagite describes and outlines his hierarchy, and he does 
not forbid this, but he even explained why the tetramorphs are described as bird 
and beasts.’ 


27. See MPG 95:309ff., and the recent study by P. Speck, /ch bin's nicht, Kaiser 
Konstantin ist es gewesen. Die Legenden vom Einflufi des Teufels, des Juden und des 
Moslem auf den Ikonoklasmus, IITOIKIAA BYZANTINA 10 (Bonn 1990) 321ff. 

28. MPG 95:328BC. And see Speck, Ich bin's nicht, A16ff. 
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John of Jerusalem here referred to specific instances of angelic 
appearance attested by scripture, and the witness of prophets and 
apostles to their varied manifestations is the primary defence. The 
admission that the manifestations vary according to the subject’s 
abilities is significant since the depiction of the angels is not simply a 
reproduction of the appearances of the angels as humans to humanity. 
The passage indicates a more complex process where the depictions 
refer in some symbolic way to the vision. The symbolic interpretation of 
the images of the tetramorphs is important for the intellectual system of 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (fl. ca. 5007), but in the context of the 
Celestial Hierarchy was not intended as a defence of the material 
image. In the Adversus Constantinum Cabillinum, however, the 
symbolic interpretation of the tetramorphs is used as a rationalisation 
for the making of images, and as a statement of the subjective 
apprehension of the appearances of the angels.” 

In the following section of the Adversus Constantinum Cabillinum, 
the narrator had the iconoclast ask more pointedly about the relation of 
the images of angels to the intellectual apprehensions of these formless 
beings’ appearances, 


‘And again argues the iconoclast, “How do they make and describe [images of] 
the angels, as if they have the form of a man, and adorned with two wings? Surely 
the nature of the angel does not have wings?” 


The response fell back on scriptural precedent, as the normal, most 
reliable strategy, 


‘Is the holy and identical Trinity not incomprehensible and indivisible and 
indistinguishable, and invisible for corporeal eyes? And how then did they desire 
to be entertained in the tent of Abraham? And so did the servant of God not see 
them in the form of men and worship them? Was not the cousin of Lot turned away 
from Sodom by two angels just as he saw them, travelling with him he saw them 
in the shape of men, and was preserved from the iniquitous city? Indeed, are these 
beings who are by nature invisible made manifest according to a condescension?' 


29. Although the image of Christ as man was the unmovable centre of the iconophile 
position, the iconophiles were not adverse to symbolic representations of animals which 
represent virtues and qualities. This citation of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite by John 
of Jerusalem is merely one example among many demonstrating the iconophile sympathy 
with allegorical images. However, see G. Dagron, ‘Image de béte ou image de Dieu. La 
physiognomonie animale dans la tradition grecque et ses avatars byzantins’, in Poikilia. 
Études offertes à Jean-Pierre Vernant (Paris 1987) 76. 
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As the argument ran, angels are seen according to a condescension that 
alters the form of the angels and tailors it to the subject’s abilities to 
perceive. The form that they present does not correspond to the real 
form of the angels, which is essentially incomprehensible to the 
corporeal eye and intellect. In this allegorical interpretation of epiphany, 
the appearance of the Trinity to Abraham is an example of a double 
dissimulation since the Trinity took on the appearance of men as 
angels.? However, after having admitted the intellectual, allusive 
quality of angelic epiphanies, the author relied on the composite answer 
to the iconography of the angels, which parallels the formulation of 
Nicaea II, ‘Wherefore, we make images of them, just as they are seen 
then in the shape of men.’ The author thereupon ventured an 
interpretation of the iconography of the angels’ wings that echoed 
earlier symbolic interpretations of wings: wings are a symbolic 
reference to the quality of the angels’ existence and offices. Moreover, 
if any notion of resemblance had been encouraged by his statement that 
images show angels ‘just as they are seen’, the iconographic value that 
the iconophile placed on wings immediately negated any such claim to 
likeness in images of angels, 

‘The arrangement of the wings signals their ethereality and elevation and 

invisibility, and in the blink of an eye the occurrence of their descent from heaven 


to earth and back. And so, thoughtless one, you have nothing at all to say as a 
pretence to oppose these Images, "7 


However, iconoclasts could not allow this kind of allusive interpretation. 
The direct and unambiguous relationship between prototype and image, 
which iconoclasts demanded, could not admit this subjective and 
referential interpretation of images of beings as elusive as angels. 
Furthermore, a reliance on dissembling appearances of angels as a 
defence for images, which cannot therefore be descriptive, is antithetical 
to iconoclastic mistrust of individual perception of epiphany.*? 

The complete divergence in understanding and interpreting images of 
angels that marks iconophile and iconoclastic belief is most fully 
articulated in the biography of the patriarch Nicephorus written by 


30. See Speck, Ich bin's nicht, 418 n1049. 
31. MPG 95:328C-329A. And see Speck, Ich bin's nicht, 418-9. 
32. See my dissertation, ‘Representing Angels’, 278ff. 
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Ignatius the Deacon (ca. 770/80-d. after 845).? Ignatius narrated a 
dialogue, ostensibly verbatim, between the champion of the orthodox, 
Nicephorus, and his opponent, the iconoclastic emperor, Leo V (reigned 
813-20), that took place on Christmas Day, 814. The emperor brought 
up the subject of the angels, and questioned the ability of artists to make 
images of unviewable beings. To be sure, the dialogue is not literal but 
Leo is allowed to land some penetrating jabs. The emperor posed this 
question, 


“What do you wish to say about the iconography of the angels? You will not, I 
suppose, say that [the painters] know the forms of the angels, and looking to the 
forms, paint those same forms for the likeness.’ 


From the iconoclastic position, epiphany of formless, invisible angels 
was not a reliable warrant for images since angels were perceptible in 
diverse ways. Likeness taken from personal witness of an artist, in the 
` iconoclastic view, is simply too fraught with difficulties to be permitted. 
Nicephorus answered indirectly that the inspiration does not come from 
life or eye witness but tradition, 


‘I, for my part, would say they do not know the likeness or the form of the angels, 
nor that they have seen them, when they make their likenesses conferring human 
form on them but they obey, I believe, scripture.’ 


The emperor inquired after the basis of this assertion and Nicephorus 
relied on the conventional argument of scripture’s description of 
epiphany as the antecedent for the images of the angels. Nicephorus 
responded, 


‘Do you not know that scripture says somewhere concerning the angels seen by 
Abraham by the oak tree, that Abraham lifting up his eyes saw three men 
standing before him? What then? Did not [Lot] lead the angels, who appeared as 
men, into his home? Therefore, they do not invent the paintings, neither are the 
things they paint the product of unthinking presumption, but such as the angels 
were seen [in scripture] do they depict them in the images.’ 


33. MPG 100:108B-D and Nicephori Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani Opuscula 
Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1880/rp. New York 1975) 184, 17-185, 18. And see, 
also, P.J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople. Ecclesiastical Policy 
and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 1958) 129-30, and J. Travis, In 
Defense of the Faith. The Theology of Patriarch Nikephoros of Constantinople 
(Brookline, Massachusetts 1984) 30ff. 
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In citing scripture, Nicephorus sought to prevent the accusation that 
artistic caprice was the basis for angels’ depictions. The angels are 
depicted not according to the subjective interventions of the artists but 
merely as a transcription of a record of appearance handed down from a 
blameless source 23 Faith in angelic appearance on earth worked, then, 
to substantiate iconophile claim to images, but this reliance could not 
elucidate all the implications behind the images commemorating these 
appearances. 

Ignatius then permitted the emperor to pose a question that revealed 
he could not reconcile the appearance of such images with the belief 
that the actual likeness and form of the angels was not known, nor, in 
fact, knowable. In the final objection, Ignatius has Leo ask, ‘And 
wherefore is the addition of wings found upon them?’ In defence of 
existing, traditional iconography of the angels, Nicephorus then 
admitted that the iconography is allusive and symbolic. Moreover, the 
material image is in some way a material aid, but only insofar as it 
obfuscates and denies knowledge, 


‘I am entirely convinced in order that humanity should not know the angels fully, 
that they make plain the difference by the addition of wings. Nor that they 
conceive of the addition itself to accord with irrational thinking, but rather they 
make it as an oblique reference to their aerial movements, and their heavenly 
mode of life in the presence of God, and their eager descent from there to us, and 


34. The intervention of the artist was limited in iconophile theory to téxvn, that is the 
production of images, not their invention. Creation, or moinotc, was the domain of the 
Fathers of the Church who had arranged the disposition and established the conventions of 
Christian art. The labour of artists and programmers was thereby clearly demarcated and, 
in this way, the Church eliminated any possible charge of artistic whim as the determining 
factor in the creation of art. See Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIM:252BC, and P de’ 
Maffei, Icona, pittore e arte al concilio Niceno H (Rome 1974) 69ff. As de’ Maffei points 
out, xoinoic was applied by the iconoclasts to artistic labour in a sense that included 
invention (E~evpeorc), design (Énivota) and disposition (61610516); by this description 
of artistic practice, the iconoclasts placed artists in an overweening position. The 
iconophiles did not demean artistic practice overtly but certainly took initiatives out of 
their hands and placed it under the control of the Church. See Mansi, Sacrorum 
conciliorum, XI1:256A, where the iconophiles claim Law and Tradition as their realm; 
artists are assigned material production only. On this importance of tradition for the 
iconophiles, see L. Brubaker, ‘Byzantine Art in the Ninth Century: Theory, Practice and 
Culture', BMGS 13 (1989) 23ff., and for the pre-Iconoclastic period, see Averil Cameron, 
‘Byzantium and the Past in the Seventh Century. The search for Redefinition,’ in The 
Seventh Century: Change and Continuity/Le septiéme siécle: changements et continuités 
(London 1992) 250ff. 
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their ready ascent back to heaven and away from us. For this reason, they depict 
them equipped with wings . . . I do not think it unfitting that they used an 
approximation of the models.’ 


The angels appear in alteration as a concession to human comprehension 
which cannot perceive these transcendent beings fully. Further, the 
images commemorating these appearances are allusive since the form 
and appendages given the angels are not their own. According to 
Nicephorus's formulation, wings provide a symbolic means to recognise 
the angels’ capacities and distinction. Images of angels are positive 
records of appearances, and also.negative testimonies of comprehension. 

Tradition, as iconophiles understood it, is the referent in Nicephorus's 
theory. This tradition, here the iconography of angels, ought to be seen 
as a cultural artefact, constructed to serve the different ends of 
Iconoclasm's adversaries. From the point of view of iconophiles, the 
iconography of angels is either a *metaphor' of a reality embodied in 
tradition, or a construction without secure foundation, in other words a 
‘metaphor of a metaphor’.This use of highly developed metaphor in 
iconography is profoundly blind — Nicephorus is asking Leo to follow 
him several stages from the prototype, to engage material obstacles 
(images) so that finally by a negative route he might arrive at insight 
into angels’ nature and activity.55 

The role of artistic imagination in this exchange was clearly minimal. 
Leo was fundamentally distrustful of any artistic invention that 
attempted to render angels' essentially unknowable nature. Nicephorus 
likewise denied artists any capacity — in theory — to interpret or invent 
an iconography. Furthermore, iconophiles cited a prototype for their 
ideal artist, Bezaleel, the manufacturer of the Ark of the Covenant (Ex. 
31:1-5). The Ark was advanced because God commanded its 
construction, specified details of production and called the cherubim by 
name, thus providing divine sanction for the iconophile theory of 
equivocation. Moreover, not having seen the cherubim himself, 
Bezaleel simply carried out these commands; and he introduced no 
innovation, thereby effacing any interference by artistic imagination. In 
this series of relationships, the artist provides physical labour, Moses 


35. I owe the ideas expressed in this paragraph to Stéphane Beauroy’s fruitful readings 
of this text. 
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arbitrates the form and content, God dispenses the ultimate motivation 
and sanction. 

These texts discussed here are indications of a basic mistrust of 
artistic practice, common to both sides of the Iconoclastic controversy. 
More specifically, Macarius Magnes’s text is an expression of the 
longstanding suspicion in the Church concerning the ability of artists to 
comprehend and describe difficult revelations by which angels are 
manifest. This longstanding suspicion focuses on artistic ‘blindness’ as 
the essential problem — artists do not commonly witness angelic 
epiphany and, if they did, the nature of angelic epiphany does not admit 
to essential description. Recognising the dangers of this blindness, 
iconoclasts and their forbearers dismissed the ability of artists to 
represent such epiphanies out of hand. Equally aware, iconophiles 
placed an unsubjective and traditional iconography in that space where 
artistic imagination would have worked. 

In proposing such impersonal images, iconophiles were forced to 
define the value of these images in seemly Christian worship. 
Iconophiles argued that some essential knowledge is gained in depicting 
such things, but that knowledge is necessarily incomplete — as 
Nicephorus says about the iconography of the angels, it exists so that 
one may not know the angels altogether. Indeed, this kind of 
iconography falls within the classic areopagite approach to sensible 
symbols of divine things; the intellect must interpret such symbols as 
non-representational signs that ferry the mind to uninhibited 
contemplation of divinity. 

For images of angels, ‘fidelity of faith’ stands in for ‘fidelity of 
representation' .?6 The distance of the angels depicted, in fact, generates 
a nearness to the viewer, paradoxically creating a pull, compelling him 


36. J. Derrida, Memoirs of the Blind. The Seif-Portrait and Other Ruins, trans. P.-A. 
Brault and M. Naas (Chicago-London 1993) 30, writes about the appearance of Raphael 
to Tobias, which he calls ‘a simulacrum of sensible visibility’. The commemoration of the 
appearance is commanded by Raphael himself and Tobias writes down a description of 
the series of events himself, ‘. . . at the origin of the graphein there is a debt of gift rather 
than representational fidelity. More precisely, the fidelity of faith matters more than the 
representation, whose movement this fidelity commands and thus precedes. And faith, in 
the moment proper to it, is blind. It sacrifices sight, even if it does so with an eye to seeing 
at last.’ 
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or her to approach something otherwise unapproachable.*’ In other 
words, the lack of likeness compels contemplation: the viewer looks at 
the image, absorbs its lack of likeness and passes on to more intellectual 
contemplation. The whole process is blind: the person who receives 
revelation but does not comprehend it fully; the artist who does not see 
but accepts a stable non-representational iconography endorsed by 
Church tradition; and the viewer who in looking must accept the 
limitation of vision and go further to engage in meditation on an 
invisible reality. 


Kitchener, Ontario 


37. The distance that creates an aura was described by Walter Benjamin, in 'The Work 
of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’, in Hluminations, ed. H. Arendt, trans. 
H. Zohn (New York 1969) 222ff. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 
‘In the Goddess’ Name 
I Summon Yow’: 
Byzantine and Modern (Greek) 
fortunes of the ancient novel* 


RODERICK BEATON 


The prose fiction of the ancient world is the oldest that we possess, and 
historically marks the founding of the literary genre which, by some 
indicators at least, has outstripped all others in the European-derived 
‘Western’ culture of the last two centuries. Yet even the recent upsurge 
of interest in the subject, and corresponding upwardly mobile evalua- 
tions of it on the part of classical scholars, has focussed on the ancient 
novel not as a beginning but as an end. In the eyes of the dwindling 
number of specialists who can read and evaluate these texts in the 
original languages, the novel makes a very late appearance on the scene. 
In aesthetic terms it frequently demands some degree of apology; its 
greatest and most productive feature of interest in recent years has been 
its very self-conscious belatedness, inscribed on every page of its texts 
in the blatant, comic, and often extremely subtle, re-use of older, 
culturally sanctioned material. The ancient novel is like those buildings 
of the late antique city in which the spolia of an earlier epoch are artfully 
put to new use. The ancient novel, precursor of so much that came later, 
has by its very nature little that is conspicuously originary about it. It 
wears its borrowings on its sleeve, proudly; and enough survives of the 
culture from which it borrowed that the classicist, exactly like his late 
antique and Byzantine predecessors, can have fun identifying them. 


* Suzanne MacAlister, Dreams and suicides: the Greek novel from Antiquity to the 
Byzantine empire. London and New York: Routledge, 1996. Pp.ix + 235. 
Henri Tonnet, Histoire du roman grec (des origines à 1960). Série: Etudes Grecques. 
Paris: L'Harmattan, 1966. Pp.304. 
Margaret Anne Doody, The true story of the novel. New York: Rutgers University Press, 
1996. Pp.580, frontispiece + 38 plates. 
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By contrast, in its relation to all subsequent fiction, whether medieval 
or modern, the ancient novel is hopelessly early. With a few exceptions, 
which are well documented by Doody,! and for the Modern Greek case 
by Tonnet, it has rarely, if ever, been accorded the importance that 
comes from standing at the head of a tradition. 

Each of these three books performs a valuable service by placing the 
ancient Greek novel at the beginning of something that came later, and 
by placing these later, and in the three books very different, 
developments in a context defined by reference to this starting point. 
MacAlister reads the ancient novel in parallel with its acknowledged, 
but long undervalued, Byzantine avatars of the 12th century. Tonnet 
reclaims it (after Adamandios Korais) as the starting point for a 
continuous tradition of fiction in Greek, with a strong emphasis on the 
last two centuries; Doody, in her huge and provocative redefinition of 
the Novel, with capital N, as the hero(ine) of its own Lucianic ‘true 
story’, trenchantly blows the gaffe on ‘a very well-kept secret: that the 
Novel as a form of literature in the West has a continuous history of 
about two thousand years’ (p.1), and so puts the ancient novel back on 
its ‘true’ place at the start of things. 


* * * * * 


Both the strengths and the weaknesses of Dreams and Suicides are 
already signalled in the book's title. The concentration on just two, 
albeit frequently encountered, plot motifs from the ancient and 12th- 
century novel, inevitably provides a restricted focus, for which the 
compensation throughout is a determination to place the novels more 
fully than ever before in the context of the respective thought-worlds of 
late antiquity and the 12th century. Similarly, the decision to divide the 
book equally between the pagan Hellenistic world (and its texts) and 
that of the Byzantine 12th century, with a pivotal chapter in the middle 
devoted to the transition between them, results in a refreshingly new 


1. She omits, however, J.C. Dunlop, whose History of prose fiction (revd. H. Wilson, 
vol. 1, London 1888) was first published in 1814 and devotes six pages (77-82) to 
Hysmine and Hysminias, connecting it not only backwards to its evident Hellenistic 
‘models’ but crediting it with some influence in the Renaissance. 
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perspective, particufarly on the ancient novels, and gives their 
Byzantine successors their due by making them equal partners in the 
book’s enterprise. 

The two chapters devoted to the ancient world approach the novels, 
firstly, as they reflect implicit value-judgements and attitudes current at 
the time when they were written, and secondly, as articulating 
conscious, artistic responses to these. The world of late antiquity that is 
brought to life here, with an often impressive range of reference, 
updates the Doddsian Hellenistic ‘age of anxiety’ (curiously not 
mentioned in the book), to reflect a recognisable version of the late 
20th-century developed world as an age of individualism and 
uncertainty. Underlying the social world in which the novels were 
produced and first read, according to MacAlister, is a sense of loss and 
nostalgia for the collectivity and certainties of life in the classical polis. 
This new Hellenistic world, as extrapolated here, has much in common 
with the post-Thatcher, post-Reagan era of winners and losers, a world 
of risk assessment whose deepest laws (e.g. as projected in the genetics 
of Richard Dawkins) are to be found in game theory. 

Symptomatic and revelatory of this world and of the artistic 
responses it provoked in the form of fiction, are the attention paid to 
dreams (a form of experience in which the individual is most detached 
from the social world) and the supremely anti-social act of ‘self-killing’ 
(Hamlet’s ‘self-slaughter’ might have better filled the terminological 
gap identified on page 6). 

In support of this reading of the Hellenistic texts a wealth of close 
readings is adduced, but the decision to build the entire study around 
these two concepts creates problems too. Dreams and acts of ‘self- 
killing’ (whether the latter are carried out or not) remain obstinately 
rather different kinds of things. 

Each of these phenomena (or motifs — the terms are used inter- 
changeably) is read in the book’s first two chapters against the 
background of a chosen theoretical ‘observer’ of that phenomenon: the 
dream manual of Artemidoros for the first, and, more problematically, 
Durkheim’s late 19th-century work on suicide for the second. The 
treatment of dreams seems the more successful (though in the Byzantine 
chapters the place of Artemidoros has been usurped by Aristotle, barely 
mentioned in the book’s first part). A consequence of approaching 
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suicide by way of Durkheim is a curious suppression of evidence for 
attitudes contemporary with the writing of the novels. Only in passing is 
there any mention of the respective opinions of Neoplatonism, 
Pythagoreanism, Judaism and the Stoics, which are barely summarised 
(p.69). But MacAlister’s discussion of uncertainty and the novels’ 
response to it would have found an echo, at least, in Marcus Aurelius 
(VI.10: ‘Either the world is a mere hotch-potch of random cohesions 
and dispersions or else it is a unity of order and providence. If the 
former, why wish to survive in such a purposeless and chaotic confusion 

. .?' or VIII.47, where the alternative to futile inaction is to ‘bid life a 
good-humoured farewell; accepting the frustration gracefully, and dying 
like any other man whose actions have not been inhibited’’). 

The third, pivotal, chapter attempts bravely (and fairly explicitly) to 
do for narrative fiction what Peter Brown has done for social history: to 
trace the nature and effects of the transition from paganism to 
Christianity. The subject deserves a whole book and so far as I know has 
never been seriously tackled. Rather than following the fortunes of 
more or less fictional narrative in which a debt to the Hellenistic novel 
can plausibly be identified (popularising historiography, hagiography), 
MacAlister opts for the radical break already discernible in the 
Apocryphal Acts and lives of the martyrs, Christian texts which mostly 
predate the heyday of the pagan novel in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD. 
Much of what is discussed in the chapter whose short title is ‘the interim 
period’, is therefore not chronologically interim at all. On the other 
hand, the ‘sequel’ to Leukippe and Clitophon in the form of the 10th- 
century metaphrastic Life and Martyrdom of Saints Galaktion and 
Episteme (pp.110-111) is a discovery to be treasured (and surely an 
awful warning against the current appetite for literary sequels to English 
classics!).But the chronological focus of this chapter reminds us anew 
of a different anxiety which goes back at least to Dodds, although it is 
not directly confronted in this book: to what extent does early 
Christianity itself respond to the same causes and symptoms of cultural 
disorientation as did the pagan writers and readers of novels? And this 
in turn leads to another question, which is not addressed either, despite 


2. Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, trans. M. Staniforth (Harmondsworth, 1964). 
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the emphasis in the rest of the book on the social and cultural context of the 
literary works it analyses: how can the intended readership of the novels, 
of early Christian ‘popular’ texts, and of later saints’ lives, be compared? 

From a Byzantinist’s point of view the real meat of this book is to be 
found in its last two chapters. Balancing the first two, but in reverse 
order, these deal with the 12th-century revival of the novel, so that the 
analysis of the texts comes first, followed by a broader discussion of the 
intellectual background and context of the twelfth century. The greatest 
originality is to be found in Chapter 4 (part of which, presented with a 
different emphasis, and since then revised, appeared in BMGS 15). In 
this chapter, the readings of episodes from the three 12th-century novels 
which survive complete, in relation to each other, to precedents in at 
least four of the Hellenistic exemplars in the genre, to Aristotle on the 
dream, and to an implicitly Christian attitude towards suicide, are as 
detailed as one could wish for and frequently ingenious. They certainly 
lend strong support to the view that the Greek novelists of this period 
knew what they were doing and were not mere hapless imitators, though 
it is a pity that this is stated explicitly only as an assertion, adduced in 
support of a detail in the interpretation (‘Prodromos is too sophisticated 
a writer to leave “loose ends", p.125), and not as a conclusion to which 
the whole argument could quite reasonably have led. 

In this chapter the ‘key’ used to unlock the relation between the 12th- 
century novels and their predecessors is ‘Bakhtin’s concept of “alien 
speech"', which is glossed as 'discourse shaped by the perspectives, 
systems of concepts and values, and language of another’ (pp.117-18)? 
In fact Bakhtin, in the essays to which MacAlister refers, uses a whole 
gamut of expressions, of which the closest I can find to the term 
promoted here (at least in the standard English translations) is 'alien 
utterance',^ but all of which are employed by Bakhtin to construct two 
more fundamental concepts in his work, namely 'double-voiced 
discourse' (the combination and interaction of more than one speech-act 


3. Cf. MacAlister ‘Byzantine twelfth-century romances: a relative chronology’, BMGS 
15 (1991) 175-210: see pp.181-2 and n. 33, where 'alien speech' is described as Bakhtin's 
coinage. 

4. M. Bakhtin, The dialogic imagination: four essays, trans. M. Holquist (Austin, 1981), 
pp.283, 285. 
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in narration), and its theoretical extension and elaboration: 
‘heteroglossia’ (the multi-vocal quality which for Bakhtin is one of the 
defining characteristics of prose fiction). 

MacAlister uses the terms 'alien speech' and 'alien speech act' in this 
chapter with the frequency of a litany, but the imprecision already 
present in Bakhtin's hesitant progress towards a terminology adequate 
to convey his ideas, here quickly becomes a liability. ‘Alien’, as Bakhtin 
uses the term, is no more than a variant for more frequently occurring 
locutions such as ‘another’s’, ‘another person’s’, ‘someone else’s’; as 
applied by MacAlister it carries the weight of the whole shift in 
worldview from pagan late antiquity to the Christian 12th-century. The 
discourse implied by ‘alien speech’ is soon extended in the terminology 
of this chapter to become the ‘alien speech act’, which, even more than 
in Bakhtin, is ambiguous as to whether it refers to discourse or to action. 
Before long, the term which appears to have been introduced in order to 
describe the presence of an anterior discourse consciously manipulated 
by the novelists, seems to have been extended to apply to the acts (or 
non-acts) of characters in the story: ‘Each of Eugenianos’ “reunion 
dreams”, then, refutes what is denoted and signified by the alien speech 
act’ (127). Here the conflation between the intervention of the god 
Dionysos in the action, and the presence of Leukippe and Clitophon in 
the text, is confusing and indissoluble. 

The conclusion to emerge from the very detailed readings of this 
chapter, focussed on dreams and actual or thwarted suicides, is that even 
in the deliberately antiquarian world of these texts, human actions and 
motivation count for more than superhuman intervention, and even the 
greatest despair, except in the case of a character whose actions place him 
or her beyond the moral pale, is only conditional and illusory. In these 
ways, according to MacAlister, the novels engage in ‘hidden polemic’ 
(another Bakhtinian term) with their models, which thus become points of 
departure rather than exemplars for a merely ‘literary’ emulation. 

The book (despite some stylistic howlers which an editor really ought 
to have picked up) makes a distinctive contribution to our growing, and 
belated, understanding of the phenomenon of the revival of the Greek 
novel in the 12th century. 
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By contrast, Henri Tonnet sets out to provide an overview, with the 
avowed aim of making the whole tradition of Greek fiction, from its 
Hellenistic beginnings, accessible to a francophone readership. The 
most conspicuous originality of his book, comparable to that of the 
others under review, lies in the attempt to present this problematically 
discontinuous body of writing as ‘une littérature nationale en constante 
évolution’ (p.9). Elsewhere the same writer had already presented the 
single most convincing link, that astonishingly had remained unnoticed 
for so long, between the Hellenistic origins of prose fiction and the 
revival of the genre in Greek in the 19th century. This link is to be 
identified firstly in the role of Korais in coining, in 1804, for the first 
time in Greek, a generic term equivalent to the French roman, and also 
in defining that term according to the 17th-century definition, by Daniel 
Huet, of the Hellenistic novel; this meant that for half a century, the 
standard term for the ‘new’ genre was mythistoria, whose defining 
characteristics, after Korais, were assumed to be those of the ancient 
novels. Secondly,Tonnet was able to demonstrate, with particular but 
not exclusive reference to J Orfani tis Hiou (1839), that the story-pattern 
of the ancient novel had also been quite systematically exploited in 
many of the early novels of the 19th-century revival 

This is a highly significant component in the continuing re-appraisal 
and rediscovery of 19th-century Greek fiction, particularly of the years 
between 1830 and 1850, a phenomenon of the last seven years which 
Tonnet summarises and documents well. But beyond this impressive 
and indisputable link, there are disappointingly few such signs that 
writers and readers of Greek fiction in Byzantine or modern times were 
aware of or often took the trouble to explore more distant areas of 
fictional storytelling in their own language. Indeed, at a certain level 
and despite its avowed intentions, Tonnet's book as a whole may serve 
to highlight an underlying problem to which I do not believe that in the 
present state of our knowledge we can provide the answer: to what 


5. See H. Tonnet, ‘Roman grec ancien, roman grec moderne. Le cas de l'Orpheline de 
Chio (H opgavt tng Xíov) de J. Pitsipios (1839), Revue des Etudes Néo-Helléniques 3/1 
(1994), 23-39; the discussion by D. Tziovas, ‘Introduction’ in idem (ed.), lakovos G. 
Pitzipios, H Opgavy tc Xiov. O ITí8nkoc So (Athens 1995), 50-55; and pp.83-102 of 
the book under review. 
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extent did (and do) writers of fiction in the Greek language read, learn 
from, respond to, or revitalise older works written in the same language 
and genre? This is the crucial question begged by the apparently 
categorical statement in the introduction to the book: ‘La littérature 
grecque est un ensemble complet auquel l'emploi d'une seule et méme 
langue confére sa cohérence' (p.10). 

What, then, is the nature and extent of this coherence? The long 
chronological gap between the last of the Hellenistic novels and the 
12th-century revival is dealt with even more summarily than by 
MacAlister. And although the rather different emphasis given here (to 
the translations of oriental tales which begin — possibly — as early as 
the 8th century) helps to bridge the centuries, it also serves to highlight 
a new discontinuity, since after characterising Barlaam, Syntipas and 
(later) the 7001 Nights as 'short stories' which continued to be 
published and read into the 19th century (p.22-8), Tonnet is obliged to 
account for the genesis of the short story all over again in the 1880s 
without reference to these precedents (pp.121ff.) Other more or less 
admitted discontinuities occur in the 18th century; in the announcement 
of the Estia competition of 1883 with its sweeping assertion that 
fictional narratives about Greek national life had scarcely been written 
before that date (pp.121-4); in the injustice done by Theotokas, in 1929, 
to his predecessors (pp.186-9); even, perhaps, in the return to realism 
and the rejection of formal experimentation in the immediate aftermath 
of World War II and the civil war, a development which Tonnet 
attributes to writers of the Left (pp.243-9). 

Despite its intriguing programme, the real subject of the book turns 
out not to be the longue durée (most of which is cursorily disposed of in 
the book's first sixty pages), but the development of Greek fiction within 
the last two hundred years. Once embarked upon the modern period, the 
density of coverage increases exponentially as the book approaches its 
declared terminus of 1960 (actually the decade of the 1960s). From here 
on, references back to Hellenistic fiction are rare, and to Byzantine even 
rarer. A definition of Greek Modernism, unproblematically enough in 
terms of a questioning of the conventions of traditional fiction, is 
usefully tempered by the observation that Greek fiction from its very 
beginnings has always, by its nature, been inclined to question the 
conventions of storytelling, beginning with its subversion of the epic 
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(and Tonnet could as well as have added history here too). But a lacuna 
in the argument which would have been necessary to establish such a 
continuous tradition emerges at this very point: the example of 
‘Modernism’ avant la lettre in Hellenistic fiction which Tonnet adduces 
here is not one of the novels of ideal love which are the subject of the 
first chapter, but Lucian’s True Story. 

Nikos Gavriil Pentzikis is at one point described as ‘un des premiers 
romanciers grecs depuis Lucien de Samosate à avoir eu une conscience 
aigué du caractére parfaitement artificiel de l'écriture d'un roman 
réaliste’ (p.233). A little over a hundred pages earlier much the same 
had been said (and rightly so) about Roidis, but in Roidis' case with 
reference not to Lucian but to Sterne and Diderot (pp.117-18). Again on 
the subject of Pentzikis, the 'resurrection'of the young man in O 
pethamenos kai i anastasi is said to rediscover ‘la thématique de la mort 
apparente fondamentale dans le roman antique et médiéval (p.235 
and n.). This is actually to miss the point about Pentzikis' novel, in 
which the death is at least as real as anything else between its covers — 
and of course the resurrection no less so. But the apparent deaths in the 
ancient novels, in subjecting their characters to extremes of human 
experience, while improbably also ensuring their ultimate survival, 
serve graphically to demonstrate the instability of a world governed by 
chance. For chance, Pentzikis has substituted (not without humour, as 
Tonnet also notes) the mood of the author. Here the reprise of the 
ancient novel seems gratuitous, and the examples cited in the footnote 
(Floire et Blanchefleur, Chaireas and Callirhoe) do not inspire 
confidence. It is at this point that one notices the complete absence from 
Tonnet's text of Achilles Tatius (the master of, among other things, the 
fake death-scene), or indeed, explicitly, of the Second Sophistic (since 
the whole of the ancient novel is exemplified in the first chapter by 
Chariton). Correspondingly, the statement in the book's conclusion that 
the Greek novel never quite loses touch with its origins (p.264) is 
somewhat strained, the more so for invoking once again the solitary and 
unpersuasive example of Pentzikis’ ‘resurrection’. 

The greatest value of this book lies in its often refreshing insights, 
backed up by close reading of fictional texts and translated extracts 
dating from the 19th and 20th centuries. The initial stages of the revival 
of Greek fiction in the first half of the 19th century are well discussed, 
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with an up-to-date bibliography and a particularly sympathetic reading 
of Panayotis Soutsos’ Leandros (1834), whose hero is pertinently 
described as the first in Greek fiction to possess political opinions 
(p.90). A revisionist reading of Thanos Vlekas (1855) confirms the 
growing realisation that this book was misplaced under the long- 
standing rubric of ‘social criticism’ and has, once again, at least as much 
to do both with the romance as a genre and with the prevalent 
Romanticism of its period (pp.109-113). The discussion of the turn 
towards the short story and rural themes in the 1880s cuts succinctly 
through much of the confusion that with the passage of time has come to 
surround this issue, and the suggestion that the short story developed 
because it was by its nature better suited to the kind of lives and 
experiences that formed the subject matter of fiction at this time 
deserves to be taken seriously, as do the specific contributions of 
Mérimée (translated by Nikolaos Politis at an early age) and 
Maupassant (pp.121, 123, 131-3). The intrinsic contradiction at the 
heart of the ethographia of this time is well caught: ‘Ce mouvement, qui 
rejette l'idéalisme religieux des Romantiques, au nom du progrés et de 
la science, cherche ses valeurs dans la structure sociale la plus 
conservatrice qui soit' (p.148). 

On the other hand, the dominance of the short story at this period is 
overstated, with the result that Karkavitsas' J Lygeri and Papadiamantis’ 
I Fonissa, published as novels at the turn of the century. are treated as 
‘nouvelles’, while O Zitianos, which best exemplifies several of the 
traits discussed in relation to these two, is omitted altogether, 
presumably because it could not be bent to fit the category of ‘nouvelle’. 
While the rural trend of the late 19th century and its ideological 
underpinning are not to be doubted, recent studies have begun to correct 
the oversimplified picture that all Greek fiction of the period of 
ethographia took its themes and settings from village life. There is 


6. To be precise: J Lygeri (published in serial form in 1890) was re-issued as a novel in 
1896; I Fonissa, on its first, serial publication in 1903, was subtitled, Koivovikóv. 
pvðiotópnpa. 
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scarcely a mention here of the urban ‘poor relation’ which nonetheless 
flourished during this time.’ 

The generally undervalued period between about 1900 and 1930 is 
thoroughly re-examined, drawing in part on the work of Renée-Paul 
Débaisieux on Greek Aestheticism. The most important discovery here 
(once again in line with the most recent re-evaluations in Greece) is of 
Voutyras, whose complete fiction is only now after almost a century 
becoming available, in the philological edition of Vasias (not Vassilis) 
Tsokopoulos. Voutyras, according to Tonnet, is the first Greek writer of 
the fantastic (p.176), introduced the concept of the ‘absurd’ into Greek 
fiction, and perhaps was even the first Greek Modernist in prose 
(p.179). It is surprising, however, to see nothing said of the 
consummate, Proustian artistry of Theotokis in / Sklavi sta desma tous 
(1922), or, except in passing, of Xenopoulos, who was surely the nearest 
thing Greece ever had to a Balzac or a Dickens — and is too often 
passed over by serious criticism. 

Moving forward to the 1930s, Tonnet is convincingly sceptical of the 
radicalism of Theotokas in Elefthero Pnema and Argo, recognises (and 
praises) the Modernism of Pentzikis and Axioti and gives prominence to 
Kosmas Politis (though only the Politis of Eroica). In treating 
Modernism as a phenomenon of the period ‘autour de la guerre’, and the 
neorealism which followed it as the exclusive creation of the political 
Left, Tonnet risks oversimplifying. Although the older view that Greek 
fiction retreated into an ivory tower of nostalgia after Metaxas assumed 
dictatorial powers in August 1936 has now been largely laid to rest, it is 
surprising to find no systematic discussion of the revival of ethographia 
and of the historical novel, at the same time as the flourishing of an 
effectively new sub-genre, the ‘novel of adolescence’, from the late 
1930s (although examples of all these developments are duly 
mentioned). The revival of ethographia is by no means solely a postwar 
phenomenon (pp.244ff): it is surely present in Prevelakis’ To chroniko 


7. See now Pandelis Voutouris, QG eic KaOpéntyy... : mpotdceic Kal ono0ÉoElc yia THY 
eddnvikh neCoypagia tov 190v aiva (Athens 1995), 109-198; G. Gotsi, ‘Narratives in 
perambulation: Poe's “The Man of the Crowd" and Metsakes’ “Avtoyeip”, BMGS 20 
(1996), 35-55; and, most importantly: eadem, Experiencing the urban: Athens in Greek 
prose fiction, 1880-1912 (unpublished PhD thesis, University of London, 1996). 
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mias politeias (1938) and in the earliest version of Myrivilis’ O Vasilis o 
Arvanitis (1934), before reaching a peak in the wartime Aeoliki Gi of 
Venezis (1943) — nor is any of these writers plausibly identified with 
the Left. On the other hand, within the neorealism of the 1950s, which is 
as much the province of the Right as of the Left, it may indeed be 
possible and worthwhile to distinguish, as Tonnet does, between a 
cynicism, disillusionment and obsession with violence (characterising 
those writers loosely associated with the winning side in the civil war) 
and a more optimistic revival of the collective spirit of ethographia on 
the side of their defeated opponents (cf. pp.243-260). 

The terminus of the 1960s has been chosen as marking the beginning 
of ‘une floraison remarquable en cette fin de siécle’ (p.10), which it is 
more than once hinted might become the subject of a full study by itself 
(p.11, 263). It would indeed be excellent to see Tonnet’s incisiveness, 
attention to detail, and broad historical grasp brought to bear on the 
‘explosion of fiction’ that has taken place in Greece since the 1960s. 


* * * * * 


Margaret Doody’s book is a magnificent tour de force, which must 
surely take its place among historical/theoretical discussions of the 
nature of the worldwide phenomenon of fictional writing in prose. 
Lavishly illustrated, its three parts focus respectively on the ancient 
novel (Latin as well as Greek), on the historical evidence for the 
continuity of the genre down to the eighteenth century, and on a 
synchronic examination of ‘tropes’ across a dizzying range of fictional 
texts, from Heliodoros to Toni Morrison, originating in five continents 
and a dozen languages. From the start, Doody takes issue with the 
culturally restricted view of the ‘rise of the novel’ most easily 
associated with Ian Watt and the book of that title. For Doody, the novel 
as the ‘new’ creation of English gentlemen in the eighteenth century is 
only a specialised part of the Novel, that has been deceitfully detached 
from the whole, sanitised, and paraded in place of the real thing. For the 
‘novel’ as defined by Watts et al., she substitutes the term “Prescriptive 
Realism’, which puts it in its place. The real thing, for Doody, begins with 
Chariton and Petronius in the first century AD, and has never stopped 
since. Thriving in various guises (some more convincingly than others 
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connected to this starting point) through the Middle Ages, and influential 
in the periods of the Renaissance and the Reformation (prefaces to 
editions and translations are valuably adduced, and discussed), this Novel 
is a much more earthy, fleshy, anti-establishment beast than the ‘novel’ 
we thought we knew — and, as our ‘postmodern’ age may have some 
grounds for claiming, also much less wedded to the principle of realism. 

The dangers of such a broad-brush approach are obvious, and Doody 
does not entirely escape them. While the readings of the ancient novels 
in the first part are powerfully refreshed by the viewpoint of the scholar 
who comes to them by way of later literature, and the author’s disdain 
for older generations of British and American classicists is perhaps 
inseparable from her project, there are still lessons which could usefully 
have been learnt from them. The omission of any mention of E.R. 
Dodds is again disturbing (both The Greeks and the Irrational and 
Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety have much to say that is 
pertinent to the argument of this book) and some of the enthusiastic acts 
of homage to Black Athena already, in 1997, seem dated. A far better 
guide than Martin Bernal to the cultural mix out of which the first Greek 
novels emerged can be found in the poems of Cavafy.® 

But the greatest danger which threatens this part of the book, as also 
its third part, is the ‘Goddess’. Derived from the never-quite-disproved 
but now rather dust-laden theories of Kerényi and Merkelbach, that the 
ancient novels are really religious texts thinly disguised, Doody’s 
Goddess (re)feminises the object of religious allegory, conflating, on 
textual authority of very varied quality, all the female deities of the 
ancient novels into one, the ‘Mother Goddess’ who is also the Isis of 
whom Lucius becomes the devotee at the end of the Golden Ass. 

Though Doody, unlike her predecessors in reading the ancient novels 


8. See, especially, ‘In a Town of Osroene’: 
Eipeda éva kpápa £6: Zópot, l'peatkot, Apuéviot, Mjdo1. 
Tétotos Kı o Pépov civar. Opas ec cav partite 
TO EPWTIKO TOV NPOGOTO N GEATVN, 
o VOUG paç NYE oto nàatovikó Xappidn. 
We are a mixture here: Syrians, Greeklings, Armenians, and Medes. 
Remon is one of us. But yesterday the moon 
shone full upon his sensual features and 
our minds at once went back to Plato’s Charmides. 
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in this way, insists that the texts we read cannot and must not be reduced 
to ‘Mysterientexte’, there is still something reductive about all this. 
Despite many well-intentioned protestations to the contrary, this process 
inevitably leaves its mark on the third part of the book as well. Here the 
‘tropes’ of the Novel (actually archetypes or symbols and rather 
muddlingly defined on p.304) risk appearing as lowest common 
denominators, and some are more persuasive than others. Reappearing 
in this context, the Goddess, for all her lovable attributes which equate 
her at times with life itself (and include being worshipped ‘lightly’ 
rather than seriously, and certainly not dogmatically), inevitably 
imposes a straitjacket of her own, even if its skirts are a great deal wider 
than those placed round the genre by Merkelbach or Watts. These 
deficiencies are most apparent in the two widely separated discussions 
of Toni Morrison's novel Beloved (1987), in which the eponymous 
character, actually the grown-up ghost of a violently killed infant, is 
equated first with the ‘trope’ of Eros (pp.379-80) and then, at the end of 
the novel, with the ‘Goddess of Life’ (pp.450-1). 

The True History of the Novel, like Lucian’s True History, takes us on 
an exhilarating ride. However, Doody cannot decide whether her story 
is a history (as it is predominantly in the first part and fully in the 
second) or a mythology (as it nearly becomes at some points in the first 
part and most decidedly is in the third). This matters, because the ‘very 
well-kept secret’ of the modern Novel’s descent from the ancient is only 
a secret, and only worth trying to reveal, if there really is a historical 
succession linking the texts of one period with those of another. The 
historical argument of the second part is undercut by the universalism of 
other parts of the book, and particularly by its reluctance to draw a 
distinction between those non-‘Western’ cultures whose fiction includes 
a response to the ‘Western’ tradition, and those which do not; between, 
for example, the novels of Yukio Mishima and the Tale of Genji, on 
which she draws about equally in the third part of the book. If the 
‘tropes’ of the novel turn up in parts of the world and at historical 
moments in which their appearance cannot possibly be connected with 
the tradition inaugurated by the Greek and Latin novels of the Roman 
empire, than the ‘true history of the Novel’ turns out to be nothing more 
than another piece of anthropological bricolage. Doody, it seems, would 
like to have it both ways, and the relation between the specific history of 
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the novel and the universal myths on which it draws is fudged (e.g. 
pp.299-300). 


Conclusion 

Each of these studies, in treating the Hellenistic novel as a beginning 
rather than as an end, breaks new ground, and opens up possibilities for 
a broader understanding not only of the history but also of the nature of 
the novel as a genre. At the same time, taken together, they leave an 
intriguing sense of ‘unfinished business’. None conclusively 
demonstrates the historical development that would allow us to speak of 
a single, continuously evolving tradition, whether in Greek or stretching 
across the languages of Europe. Even the 'revival' of the Hellenistic 
novel in 12th-century Byzantium seems less securely, and less clearly, 
connected to its ancient predecessors than it once did; and the question 
of how, if at all, that tradition in turn feeds into later developments has 
scarcely been addressed. Tonnet's quest for a unified tradition of 
fictional writing defined by the. Greek language has highlighted not 
only the few and important ways in which later Greek fiction did draw 
on its predecessors, but also reminded us of the many other currents on 
which Greek writers at all periods have drawn. A history of the ‘Greek’ 
novel cannot (as Tonnet shows himself well aware in practice) but be a 
part of the broader history of the European (or European-derived) novel. 
The true links among ancient, Byzantine, and modern Greek fiction may 
well have to be sought far beyond the boundary set by the Greek 
language, in the wider territory explored (with all its attendant dangers) 
by Doody. 

Among many enlightening and refreshing things said by Doody about 
the novel is that it ‘represents the union between history and myth’ 
(p.480). This understanding has, of course, been firmly implicit in the 
standard Greek word (since the early 19th century) for the genre: 
mythistorema, a term which might yet prove to encapsulate more than a 
little of the ‘true story’ of the novel. 


King’s College London 
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On Martinus Crusius’s collection 
of Greek vernacular and 
religious books* 


ULRICH MOENNIG 


For Nikolaos Panayotakis t 


épyovtai éviote Gvdpec &AAgvec, Abtpa npòç 
toupKous Cntobvtec ... kai pavOdve nap oft 
TÙY Óuetépav Kor yAd@oaoayv 


Crusius to Meletios Pegas, 13th April 1583 


The importance of Martinus Crusius’s collection of Greek chapbooks 
for our knowledge of 16th century vernacular Greek literature can 
hardly be over-emphasised. Most copies of his collection are either 
extremely rare or even unique. Valuable and often unique is also the 
information about the texts and their authors, which Crusius collected 
and published in his Turcograecia (Basel 1584) or elsewhere. 

Ina recent article Hans Eideneier presents an inventory of what is 
preserved from this collection. His paper is based on recent research in 
the libraries of Tiibingen and Jena Universities as well as in the Stuttgart 
Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek, where imprints from Crusius’s 
collection, unnoticed until now, have been located.! The present paper 
was initially planned to be a companion to Eideneier’s paper; my purpose 


*This paper is part of research I have done for ‘Neograeca in Germania’, a research 
programme directed by Hans Eideneier and carried out at Cologne University (now 
continued at Hamburg University) with financial assistance from the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG). 

Transliteration of Greek proper names and surnames is on the whole phonetic with 
some concessions to their written form. 

I am grateful to my colleague at the University of Crete Lucia Athanassaki for helpful 
suggestions on English style. She also encouraged me to give to this paper the narrative 
form it finally took. I would also like to thank Samantha Schad for some final corrections. 

1. Eideneier 1994c, especially 97-103. 
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was to collect information about the missing copies of Crusius’s 
collection using as main sources Crusius’s unpublished diaries and 
manuscript material preserved in the University Library of Tiibingen. 

The range of the information provided by the manuscript material, 
however, was wider than I expected, and, inevitably, it enlarged the 
scope of this paper. I found information about the amount of time it took 
Crusius to build up his collection of modern Greek chapbooks; about 
the way he obtained individual copies; about the reasons that possibly 
made him learn the spoken Greek language; about his network of 
connections that enabled him to acquire the most important collection of 
16th century vernacular Greek books north of the Alps; about missing 
copies from his library and the fates of some of them; about the Greek 
book market in Venice including prices; about his study of vernacular 
Greek texts with the help of his Greek visitors to Tübingen and a wealth 
of less important details. 

The purpose of this paper is to address all these issues by focusing on 
the primary sources and to publish those entries which are particularly 
useful in shedding light upon the various questions bearing on Crusius's 
collection. To the extent that the nature of my material allows, I will 
present and discuss the evidence in both a thematic and a chronological 
order. 


* * * * * 


Émile Legrand in his Bibliographie Hellénique was the first to publish 
information about 16th century vernacular Greek chapbooks ex libris 
Martini Crusii. Since then, the extant copies in the library of Tübingen 
University have been used by many scholars for their philological 
work.? Eideneier, in the paper I have already mentioned,’ presents a list 
of the extant Greek Venetian imprints of Crusius's library. They are, in 
chronological order, the following: 


2. For reasons of economy of space I do not refer to the circumstances of the Tübingen- 
Constantinople theological interchange; on this topic see the standard work by 
Wendebourg (1986; with extensive bibliography). For a philological approach, see 
Eideneier 1994a. For an interesting discussion of the political dimension of the Tübingen- 
Constantinople interchange, see Wendebourg 1982. 

3. Eideneier 1994c: 100-102. 
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1) 1526 ‘Opnpos, Taide wetaBAnOcioa . . . elg KoIvAV.. . napa 
Nixoddov tod Jop duor 

2) 1529 (Boccaccio Giovanni), Ona éo¢ xai yáuov tfj; Euńhiaçs 

3) 1529 O AAéCavópoc ó Maxedadv® 

4) 1534 Mmepyaótic, Az ókonoc! 

5) 1539? Batpayopvopay ia’ 

6) 1546 "4v0oc yapitwv? 

7) 1556 Kaptavoc Toavvíiktoc, JJaAaió te kai Néa Aia0rjkio 

8) 1560 Paprobpog AAÉé& toG, Zibayat!! 

9) 1562 Znzavóg? 

10) 1564 IIév0oc Oavácrov, (cfi; pdtaiov, kai npòç Geo 
éniotpog]? 

11) 1564 ZAnxoAAÓQviog'* 


4. Tübingen, Universitatsbibliothek (hereafter abbreviated as: UB): Cd 6055 4°. 
Venice, Stefano da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 206, nr 2769 = Legrand 1885a: 188-192, nr 
75 (annotated). 

5. Tübingen, UB: DK I 7 4°. Venice, Nicolini da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 104, nr 
1396 = Legrand 18852: 206-207, nr 84 (annotated). On this copy see Kaklamanis 1997: 
174-175. 

6. Jena, UB: 4. Op. th. 43 (3). Venice, da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 19, nr 205 = 
Legrand 1885a: 205, nr 83 (annotated). 

7. Jena, UB: 4. Op. th. 43 (2). Venice, Stephano da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 78, nr 
1034 = Legrand 18852: 218, nr 90 (annotated). 

8. Jena, UB: 4. Op. th. 43 (4). Venice, Stephano da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 205, nr 
2753 = Legrand 1885a: 235-236, nr 100. On this copy and Crusius's annotationes, see 
Carpinato 1994 and Carpinato 1993: 396-397. 

9. Tübingen, UB: DK I 6 4" (1). Venice, Nicolini da Sabbio. Papadopulos 1984: 34, nr 
412 = Legrand 1885a: 274-276, nr 119; Legrand 1903: 440 (supplement to Legrand 
1885a: 274, nr 119) mentions this very copy (annotated). 

10. Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek: Theol. oct. 9023. Venice, Zanetti. 
The edition is first mentioned and described in Eideneier 1994c: 108. 

11. Jena, UB: 4. Op. th. 43 (1). Venice, Rarturos. Papadopulos 1984: 383, nr 5098 = 
Legrand 1885a: 308-313, nr 138. Crusius refers to this copy in Turcograecia 204 (note 
about Theonas Eleavulkos) (annotated). 

12. Tiibingen, UB: DK I 6 4° (3). Venice, Cristoforo Zanetti. Papadopulos 1984: 402, nr 
5346 = Legrand 1906: 88-91, nr 613 (Legrand describes this very copy). The annotationes 
are published in Eideneier 1977: 242-246. 

13. Tübingen, UB: DK I 6 4° (2). Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 354, nr 
4746 = Legrand 1906: 108-110, nr 623 (Legrand describes this very copy); Crusius's 
annotations are edited in Zoras 1970: 53-57. 

14. Tübingen, UB: DK I 6 4° (4). Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 37, nr 
453 z Legrand 1906: 106-107, nr 622 (Legrand describes this very copy) (annotated). 
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12) 1564 Bíog kor AM Glo Aioconov5 

13) 1566 Mnvaiov rop Lexteufpiov'6 

14) 1566 Mmvaiov tod Oxtwfpiov" 

15) 1567 Kaptóvoc Toavvikioc, ZaAaiá te kai Néa AtaOjKn'® 
16) 1569 Asgapavac Mápkoc, Toropía tç Xw@advvys'? 

17) 1570 Aapacknvóg 6 Ztovditns, Oncavp dc” 

18) 1573 HoptoAdvoc! 

19) 1579 SLxavodc” 

20) 1579 ‘AnodAdvioc# 

21) 1581? XkopóóAng Zayapiac, Hepi vv tic avyyeveiag Babuadv* 
22) 1584 Qpoddyiov (small size)? 

23) 1584 QpodAcyiov* 


15. Tübingen, UB: Cd 412. Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 224, nr 3039 
= Legrand 1885: 4-5, no 145; 1906: 130-131, nr 641. 

16. Tübingen, UB: Gi 103 Fol. (1). Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 305, 
nr 4105 = Legrand 1906: 117-118, nr 630. 

17. Tübingen, UB: Gi Fol. (2). Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 307, nr 
4135 - Legrand 1906: 118-119, nr 631. 

18. Tübingen, UB: Ge 1179. Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 224, nr 
3039 = Legrand 1906: 130-131, nr 641 (probably annotated). The copy was not in its 
place when Eideneier and I requested it in 1992. 

19. Tübingen, UB: DK I 10 (1). Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 146, nr 
1962 = Legrand 1906: 163-167, nr 672 (this copy). The copy is reprinted in a facsimile 
edition by Kechayoglu 1982: 177-192. Crusius's annotations in this facsimile are not 
legible. On the copy, see Holton 1987: 165. 

20. Tübingen, UB: Gi 288. Venice, Giacomo Leoncini. Papadopulos 1984: 137, nr 1851 
= Legrand 1885b: 12-15, nr 151 (annotated). 

21. Tübingen, UB: Fa 16 a. Venice, Anpntpioc Té&ytac (on the copy, first presented in 
a lecture by Nikos Veis at the Academy of Athens [on the 13th May 1948], see 
Makrymichalos 1963: 144 n. 2, and 155). Papadopulos 1984: 370, nr 4959 = Legrand 
1885b: 16-17, nr [152]. 

22. Tübingen, UB: DK I 11. Venice, Zanetti. Papadopulos 1984: 402, nr 5347 = Legrand 
1906: 217, nr 735 (Legrand describes this very copy). 

23. Tübingen, UB: DK I 16. Venice, Zanetti. Papadopulos 1984: 37, nr 454 = Legrand 
1906: 216-217, nr 734 (Legrand describes this very copy). 

24. Tübingen, UB: Gb 580 (2). Papadopulos 1984: 398, nr 5289 = Legrand 1885b: 88, 
nr 199, 

25. Tübingen, UB: Gb 579 oct. Venice, napa Ioávvou Bartiotob rop Pikatvod. This 
edition is first mentioned and described in Eideneier 1994c: 108. 

26. Tübingen, UB: Gb 580 (1).Venice, Kunadis. Papadopulos 1984: 208, nr 2808 = 
Papadopulos 1986, nr 275. 
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24) 1586 AióAoyog Kata dAgaBytov avOpadnov kai tod yápov? 
25) 1587 Ortrónyoç” 


With regard to Crusius's modern Greek book collection we can rely 
on rich published and unpublished material. The printed sources are 
Crusius's famous works Turcograecia (Basel 1584) and Germano- 
graecia (Basel 1585). The manuscript sources are Crusius's diaries 
(Codex Tubingensis Mh 466, 1-9, extant from 1573 on)? the 
autobiographical ‘Krausiorum Chronologia' (Codex Tubingensis Mh 
433a, written in 1594-1596), Crusius's notebook about Greek visitors to 
Tübingen (‘Graeci homines qui mecum (.in Germania.) fuerunt diversis 
temporibus: ex quorum ore, ea quae ad hodiernam Graecam linguam 
pertinent, annotavi’; Codex Tubingensis Mb 37, fol. 83-85, pagg. 1- 
184) and the annotations in the extant copies of his vernacular Greek 
collection. 

We would like to know when Crusius received his copies. In so far as 
the extant copies are concerned, we can obtain the relevant information 
from Crusius's notes of receipt in the title pages of his copies. The dates 
written on the extant exemplars, several of which have already been 
provided by Legrand in his Bibliographie Hellénique,? by Eideneier,?! 
and others,? are the following: 


1564 16th June Biog vor AM Got Aiadnov (1564) 
Paptotpos AA for, 4ibayaí (1560) 


27. Tübingen, UB: DK I 10 (2). Venice, Zanetti. Papadopulos 1984: 147, nr 1990 = 
Legrand 1906: 282-283, nr 802 (Legrand describes this very copy) (with some 
annotations). This text is edited from this very copy in Kakulidi 1964: 89-93 (see also 
ibid. 36-41). 

28. Tübingen, UB: Gi 422. Venice, Francesco Giuliani. This edition is first mentioned 
and described in Eideneier 1994c: 109. 

29. Edited from 1596 onwards: Góz-Conrad 1927; Góz-Conrad 1931; Stahlecker-Eugen 
Staiger 1958; Staiger 1961. 

30. 6th September 1580: 47t0AAcvtoc 1579 (Legrand 1906: 216-217); 16th July 1581: 
Depharanas, Jotopia tic Z«oávvgc 1569 (Legrand 1906: 163-167); 28th March 1588: 
4AiáAoyoc Kata &Agáflgcov avOpanov kai toO xápov 1586 (Legrand 1906: 282-283). 

31. 31st December 1583: Ioannikios Kartanos, J7aAaiá te kai Néa Join 1556; 17th 
to 24th March 1590: Skordylis, Meri zou tç ovyyeveíac Babudy ca 1581, Qpoddyiov 
(small size) 1584, 2poAóyiov 1584, Oxcomnyoc 1587. 

32. 6th September 1580: Zzavóc 1579 (Eideneier 1977: 65 n. 31); 23rd August 1564: 
"AvOoc yapitwy 1546 (Kakulidi 1971: 269 n. 2. See also Turcograecia 222). 
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23rd August “AvOos yapírov (1546) 
O AAéCavópoc 6 Maxedebv (1529) 


e 


1578 28th February ` Aapaoknvóg ó Ltovditnc, Omngcaopóc 


(1570) 

1580 6th September — Xzavógz (1579) 
Anodidviog (1579) 
IToptoAdvog (1573) 

1581 16th July (Boccaccio Giovanni), Oya éoç kai yáuov 
tho Eundag (1529) 
Asgapavag  Müpkoc, Totopia tç 
Lwadvvyc (1569) 
TAidg Aovkávov (1526) 

1582 20th July Mnmvaiov vob Zenteufipioo (1566) 

1583 31stDecember Kaptdvocg Toavvíikioc, IHaAaiá te kai Néa 
Aafen (1556) 

1588 28th March AiáAoyoc Kata GApaBytov ávÜpcnov Kai 
tob yápov (1586) 


1590 17-24th March* XxopóóAng Hepi tæv tç ovyyeveiac 
Babudy (ca 1581)55 
Qpoddyiov (small size, 1584) 
Qpoddyiov (1584) 
Oxtoanyos (1587) 


33. Annotated copy; on the last page of the /liad Crusius notes: ‘In alio exemplari, huic 
simili, ego M. Martinus Crusius, hoc opus mihi a die .6. Septemb. usque ad .17. Septemb. 
eodem 1575, anno perlegeram: et haec, quae ad margines huc transtuli (.4 17. Decemb. 
usque ad 20, eiusdem, 1581.) tunc ibi annotaveram’, and on the last page of the “AAwaic: 
‘perlegeram à 17. usque ad. 18. Septemb. 1575, in alio Exemplari. ibi haec annotaveram 
in marginibus: quae .20. Decemb. 1581. in hoc Exemplari transcripsi. Die Mercurii.' 

34. Crusius received these books from Leontios Eustratios Philoponos. On Philoponos 
see recently Wassiliou 1995. 

35. The 1569 copy of the Hepi rou tí]; avyyeveíac Paðuðv by Zacharias Skordylis to 
which Crusius refers in the Turcograecia (p.200) belonged to Stephan Gerlach (the 
Tübingen graduate who in 1573 was sent to Constantinople as preacher at the imperial 
legation — concerning Gerlach's mission see Wendebourg 1986: 31-120). Gerlach owned 
copies of the QpoAóyiov and the Oxtanyoc, as well, both belonging to the 1573 Leoncini 
editions; Crusius in his diaries copied the annotations which Gerlach had made in margine 
of the Horologion (Mh 466. 1, pagg. 724-728). For information about the Constantinople 
book market, provided by Stephan Gerlach, see below, p.49-51. 
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From this list one may reach the conclusion that in June 1564 Crusius 
received his first Greek chapbook and that he was interested in reading 
vernacular Greek imprints from about that time on. But Crusius’s 
manuscript notes provide different information. From a note in the 
Krausiorum Chronologia we can conclude that Crusius received his 
first modern Greek chapbook from Venice on the 3rd April 1564: 


‘April. 3. De 1564] Iliadem Homeri Graecobarbaram, ex urbe Veneta accepi, 
Engelberto Milandro Hadamario mittente.’ (Mh 433a, fol. 42"). 


I do not think it is accidental that the first nucleus of Crusius's collection 
was the translation of the Iliad into vernacular Greek. 

Research on the first copies of Crusius's collection faces a major 
problem, namely the lack of a diary for the years before 1573. The 
extant series of Crusius’s diaries dates back to 1573.3 For this reason 
we do not have any information about the causes which led the priest 
Engelbert Milander? to send more copies of vernacular Greek books in 
June and again in August 1564.?? With regard to the exact titles I have to 
limit myself to suggestions. 

I assume that Crusius received the Azdxozoc together with 
Rarturos’s Out) Zo on the 16th June 1564; the /7évOoc 0avácov (1562), 
the Zzavóg (1562), the Az0AAcvioc (1564) and the Batpayopuvopayia 
were sent together with the "4v0oc yapitwy and the 4Aé£avópoc ó 
Max&óÓv on the 23rd August 1564. I reach this conclusion from the 
order these booklets are bound together in the two — Tübingen and 
Jena — volumes. 

Further evidence is provided by a list of Crusius's modern Greek 
chapbooks up to 1575, which is preserved in a letter written on the 20th 
March 1575 to Stephan Gerlach. In this letter Crusius asked for a 
vernacular Greek lexicon and gave a list of his vernacular Greek 
collection up to that point: 


36. Copy not extant. 

37. 1573 was the year when Stephan Gerlach was sent to Constantinople. 

38. At that time he was accompanying young noble men on their travels to Italy. 
Concerning Engelbert Milander see DBA/DBI 846, 137. 

39. See the preceding list of data provided by extant copies. 
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‘Num Lexicon esset hodiernae BarbaroGraecae linguae (.tantum ego libellum, 
Venetiis excusum, habeo, titulo, Corona preciosa.) num Grammatica, num 
Novum Testamentum, in eadem lingua: et num ea nancisci iusto precio possim? 
. . . Interim vocabula aliquot BarbaroGraeca mitto, quae libenter intellegerem. 
Habeo autem in ea lingua Iliadem et Batrachomyomachiam Homeri, Alexandrum 
Magnum et Iustinianum, et Apollonium, et ondvov [sic]. Item, áv6oc tàv 
yapitav, Aóyouc 6190Kktikobg tod natpóc, révOoc Bavatov, àünókonov, 
Rarturi .15. 6180 ác. Utinam tamen potius haberem integrum conversum (.vel 
veteri lingua Graeca, vel Latina.) tov &rókonov, ex quo vocabula mitto.” Sic et 
tò dvOog TOV xapitov, et TOV onávov. Precio scil(icet) iusto.” (Mh 466.1, pag. 
76). 


In the same letter Crusius mentioned three copies which we no longer 
possess: the ‘Iustinianus’ De BeAzadpioc], the Corona pretiosa, and 
Markos Defaranas’s Adyoi didaxtixot. When and how did Crusius 
receive these copies? 

A passage in a letter that Stephan Gerlach wrote to Crusius on the 7th 
October 1574 and which is preserved in Crusius’s diary provides 
information about the acquisition of the BeAiodpioc. 


‘Mitto . . . Alexandrum in lingua vulgari . . . Nihil hic typis extat, quam libri 
N(ovi) Test(ament)i, psalmorum, sermones Monachorum Graecorum: et pueriles 
libelli de virtutibus:*! et si qui alii sunt ingeniorum lusus’ (Mh 466.1, pag. 40). 


Crusius already owned a copy of the ‘AA éCavópoc ó Maxeócv and gave 
the extra copy to his colleague Samuel Hailand,* in exchange for a 
BeAicápioc: 


"Quia hunc libellum antea habui: pro eo mihi M(agister) Sam(uel) Hailandus, tov 
B£gAicópiov dedit'9 (Mh 466.t, pag. 40). 


As concerns the Corona pretiosa and the Adyot óióaktikot, which 
Crusius mentioned in his letter to Gerlach, we have to take into account 


40. See also the note Mh 466. 1, page 79: 'Litteris hisce Gerlachii inclusi .1. vocabula 
BarbaroGraeca...’. 

41. "Av0oc yapítcov? 

42. Concerning Samuel Hailand see DBA/DBI 496, 464-465; Staiger 1961: 96; 
Wendebourg 1986: 41, 45 etc. 

43. In the Codex Tubingensis Mb 37, fol. 85, pag. 173, Crusius speaks of a copy of the 
*Poemation barbarograecum de Belisario' he received on 4th January 1575; Stephan 
Gerlach had sent this copy from Constantinople (Schmid 1902: 77). 
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additional evidence. On the basis of this evidence we know that Crusius 
owned some more vernacular Greek books which he had probably 
received before 1573: in January 1581 Crusius read Ventramos’s 
Totopia nepi giAapyupíag and in June 1582 the Taddpov, AvKov xti 
Gdovnots dijynaic paia.“ There is no diary entry recording the 
receipt of these copies. This probably means that they were sent to 
Tübingen before 1573 and that Crusius forgot to mention them in his 
letter to Stephan Gerlach dated 20th March 1575. Crusius may have 
received these four booklets — the Corona pretiosa, the Joor 
dlaxtikoi, Ventramos's Tovopía nepi giAapyopíac, and the l'aóápov, 
AóKoo ki Gdovnods órnjygoic cpaía — in 1564. These copies might 
have been bound together in a missing volume, similar to the Tübingen 
DK I 6 or the Jena 4° Op. th. 43. 

Despite the lack of a diary for the years before 1573 we are well 
informed about the time when Crusius started to study the spoken Greek 
language. The early date, 1564,55 for Crusius's first interest in texts 
written in contemporary Greek does not mean that Crusius read 
vernacular Greek literature from that time on. Nonetheless, his first 
contact with a Greek dates from much earlier: in 1557 Crusius gave 
hospitality to the Greek traveller Nikolaos Kali — NikóAaog Kon 
— from Taormina on Sicily, who was originally from the Peloponnesian 
Kopóvn.^5 With regard to this visit Crusius wrote down the following 
note: 


‘ò cur non retinui per aliquot dies? Nondum studebam hodiernam corruptam 
Graecam linguam discere: quia nullum tunc libellum talem, nullum principuum, 
habebam’ (Mb 37, fol. 85, pag. 1). 


This passage shows that in 1557 Crusius was not interested in the 
spoken Greek language. But even in 1564 when he received his first 
contemporary Greek texts, Crusius did not immediately start reading 
them. It is obvious from the Krausiorum Chronologia that Crusius 
started learning the spoken Greek language later, in 1571, i.e., two years 
before the Tübingen-Constantinople interchange began: 


44. See below, p.67. 

45. As early as 1562 Crusius had received his Livistros manuscript, which is now 
missing (on this manuscript see Agapitos 1991/92: 65-71). 

46. At that time Crusius was a teacher at Memmingen. 
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*Octob. 7. [1571] (.die Domenico.) Turcica classis potentissima, à foederatis 
christiani nominis (.papa, Hispano, et Vehetiis.) ad insulas Echinadas devicta est: 
strenué agente Ioanne Austriae, Caroli V. Imp. naturali filio. Captae sunt. 180. 
naves, caesi forté 24.000. hostes, capti .5000. liberati .4000. captivi Christiani. Ex 
Christianis etiam ad .7000. caesi. Haec ebayyéA1a Venetias allata fuere .19. 
Octob. et Fuggerus ea .24. Octob. ad principem nostrum Ludovicum scripsit: 
celeri nuntio horis .17. Augusta Stutgardiam volante. Rescivimus nos Octob. 28 
...! (Mh 433b, foll. 57-587). 


A very few lines below Crusius continues: 


‘Decemb. 14. incepi Graecobarbaram Linguam (.thv kotvy yàðttav.) discere: 
legens conciones Alexii Rarturi, et .29. Decemb. absolvens.' 


The connection between the £bayyéAtia concerning the Christian 
victory in the battle of Lepanto and Crusius's learning spoken Greek 
seems to me obvious.*5 Crusius's decision to learn spoken Greek is, in 
my view, in keeping with contemporary political climate which on 
another level found an expression in the impressive production of 
Turcica in western Europe 2 


* * * * * 


From 1573 on Crusius's desire to learn the spoken Greek language 
increased. In his letters to Stephan Gerlach, while in Constantinople, he 
repeatedly requested information about the spoken Greek language and 
about Greek books, in manuscript or printed form; Gerlach answered 
quite willingly. For example, Crusius recorded information provided by 
a letter that Stephan Gerlach wrote on the 1st December 1573 to Samuel 
Hailand: 


*Impressi libri paucissimi, hic habentur Venetiis allati, nulliusque momenti, ut 
mihi quidem videtur, quorum titulos aliquando mittam'(Mh 466. 1, pag. 17). 


In response to Crusius's request for imprints Gerlach wrote on the 
27th November 1575 that the Greeks in Constantinople prefer 
manuscripts to books printed in Italy: 


47. At that time Crusius was staying at Esslingen, ‘propter pestem’ (Turcograecia 250). 

48. Wendebourg (1986: 47-52 and 1994) believes that Crusius's passion is motivated by 
an irrational love for anything Greek. I think this irrational love is a conditio sine qua non, 
but not a sufficient reason, especially for his learning spoken Greek. 

49. Göllner 1978, especially p.19. 
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‘Typographiam nunquam habuisse creduntur. Idem libri ipsorum, plerique 
manuscripti sunt. Et Bibliotheca in Monte S(ancto) ex manuscriptis constare 
dicitur. Multi Venetiis importantur impressi: quorum in Templis usus est . . . 
Manuscripta, magis, quam impressa, legere amant . . .'5? (Mh 466. 1, pag. 156). 


The lack of a lexicon of the spoken Greek language was often the 
subject of Crusius's correspondence with Gerlach or Greek scholars in 
Constantinople. In his letter dated 15th April 1576, Crusius sent a list of 
modern Greek words to the patriarchal npwtovotaptog Theodosios 
Zygomalas,*! writing: 


‘kai 6£opaí cov oqóópa . . . Kata Aé&w Eppnvedverv pot tas Kovac AEE EIS 
tabtas’ (Mh 466. 1, pag. 292); 


*Mitto vocabula BarbaroGraeca (.ex Niceta Choniata, && Aide tpoiag [= the 
appendix to the Lukanis Iliad], ¿x AvBiotpov, è% &vOouc xapivov, £x révOouc 
Bavatov, èx &TOAA@VIOD.) D. Theodosio’ (Mh 466. 1, pag. 314). 


When Stephan Gerlach returned to Tübingen, he brought back a 
catalogue of Greek words along with their translation: 


*. . . 2. Explicatio Vocabulorum BarbaroGraecorum, quae D. Theodosio miseram. 
Forma .8*. Sind .10. blaetter.' (Mh 466. 1, pag. 711, under the 10th January 1579). 


This list is not extant today, but the Zygomalas ‘interpretationes’ are 
quoted very often in Crusius's annotated modern Greek chapbooks.5? 

Since it was difficult to acquire Greek imprints from Constantinople, 
Crusius tried to obtain such books directly from Venice with the help of 
Germans who were staying or had stayed in Italy: 


*Scripseram hoc anno [i.e. 1577] aliquoties D. Ioanni Scheurlino, Medic(o) 
D(octo) Augustae Vindelic(orum) ut mihi de rebus Graecis Italiae scriberet: et 
aliquot BarbaroGraecos libellos ex Venetiis mihi mittendos curaret. Rendit is 
saepius in hanc sententiam summatim. Martii 21. De BarbaroGraecis Autoribus, 


50. Concerning this topic (*manuscriptà magis quam impressa legere amant") see 
Sklavenitis 1982 and 1994. 

51. Concerning Zygomalas see e.g. Wendebourg 1986: 70. 

52. Crusius also sent a ‘Catalogus Graecorum [scil. librorum], qui excusi sunt, quos 
plerosque ego in mea Bibliotheca habeo, his titulis: ypappatixoi, diadeKtiKoi, 
pytoptkoi, totopiKoi, pfitopegc, nointés, qui.ócooor, vojikoi, laxpoi Beohóyor, et 
vulgaris Graecae linguae libelli . . .' (Mh 466. 1, pagg. 292-293). 

53. Crusius received another list of ‘vocabula BarbaroGraeca . . . exposita' on the 28th 
June 1581 (Mh 466. 1, pag. 293). 
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propter saeviss(imam) Venetii, pestem, gratificari nondum potui. Dabo tandem 
operam per amicos: ut aliquod per Gabrielem [i.e. Gabriel Severos] ibi 
acquaerant: quod est ex Diaconis divi Georgii (.Graecis dicato Venetiis Templo.) 
praecipuis: vir latinoGraecé, ut loquuntur, satis peritus: amicus, cum ibi versarer, 
meus. Praeter hunc non puto aliquem alium alicuius momenti Graecum esse . . .’ 
(Mh 466. 1, pag. 572). 


Crusius's success in obtaining books from Venice is documented in his 
diary. Specifically, under the 28th February 1578 we find the following 
entry: 
*D. D. Ioan Scheurlinus, die ult(imo) Febru(arii) mihi aliquot BarbaroGraecos 
excusos libros (. Venetiis opera D. Hieronymi Mercurialis, professoris Patavini, 


comparatos.) ex Augusta huc Tybingam misit. 78. tov Onoavpdov Damasceni 
monachi, et tò &vO6oc' (Mh 466. 1, pag. 588; see also Turcograecia 48). 


It is easy to identify the two books that Scheuerlin** sent him from 
Venice. ‘Tò &v@0c’ is the short title Crusius uses for Kartanos’s Mañará 
te kai Néa Jonn? (copy of the 1567 edition, which is probably 
missing). The @ycavpdc¢ is the 1570 copy, which is extant. 

Crusius obtained information about these two copies from Stephan 
Gerlach, which he records in his diary under the 22nd January 1579: 


‘Librum habeo, nomine 0ncavpóv (.sunt conciones Graecae.) cuius Aóyot in 
pagis Graeciae et Thraciae, diebus suis Dominicis et feriatis, à Sacerdote in 
templis recitari solent.56 Liber, nomine tò ¢ivOog (.Epitome tfjg taAat&c Kai 
véac ðtaðńxng.) privatim in aedibus Byzantii, valde usitatum." Ambo, Venetiis 
excusi. BarbaroGraeci libelli et libri, Venetiis impressi, magna copia Byzantii 
solent in tabernis venales exponi, feré modo Ecclesiastici. In tabernis, etiam 
merces exponuntur. Conciones habentur Graecis, tempore Quadragesimae. Aliis 
temporibus, ex Órjcavpi praedicto leguntur’ (Mh 466. 1, pag. 718). 


In spite of some success, however, there is evidence that shows the 
difficulties involved in the acquisition of books from Venice. For 
example, Matthias Anomoeus*? writing from Padua on the 21st February 


54. There is no entry concerning Johannes Scheuerlin in the DBA/DBI. 

55. Turcograecia 48: ‘(Liber) vulgaris linguae, qui Gv@oc inscribitur: et quaedam 
Epitome historiarum tç raAatüg te kai véac 61a0T]n est (cited in Kakulidi 1988: 40 
[= n. 42 to p.20]. 

56. Note used in Turcograecia 53-54. 

57. Note used in Turcograecia 48. 

58. Atthat time Anomoeus was staying in Italy accompanying young noblemen on their 
travels. There is no entry concerning Anomoeus in the DBA/DBI. 
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1578 gave the following information concerning the realities of the 
Greek book market in Venice: 


‘Ideo, licet Ventiis bis fuerim, non poteram satis perquirere, quo cum uno et altero 
Bibliopola notitiam contraxi, volunt conquirere Graeca vulgaria, quae rard 
inveniuntur veneralia’ (Mh 466. 1, pag. 590). 


This passage shows that it was not at all easy to procure Greek books in 
Venice, the place where they were printed (‘rard inveniuntur veneralia’). 

The communication between Theodosios Zygomalas and Crusius, 
recorded by the latter in his diary, highlights this remarkable difficulty. 
Specifically, Crusius reported that Zygomalas sent him a model book 
order which the former, if he wished, could send to a certain Nikephoros 
in Venice:? 


*Sequentem Epistulam mihi D. Gerlachius 15. Ianuar. De 1579] describendam 
dedit, manu D(omini) Theod(osii) Zyg(omalae) Scriptam. +t@ do1wtato 
iepoóiakóvo kvpio vikngdpo, tà xovicavu ékxtonoOfvoi véov TO 
àv00A yov: -orouóaiótate KDDLE viknodpe, eins óyiatvov. G60 ce, iva 
Mpovtions àyopac8fjvai pnvaia eic tobs 1B ufjvac k tv TeTUT@PEVOV àv 
tQ tún ávópéou omwéAou povetapioo t&v Zuel xai 6óong abrà TO 
ypappocokoptotfj, óc Méper kai thv Tiphv. BooXovtat yàp ywéokew tiv 
ExKANOLaoTIKTV d&KoAOvBiav hav thy éviabotov. THOGETL kai TUNIKOV. 
MEVINKOOTEPLOV. EDYOAGYLOV. TAPAKANTIKTV. TPIMSLOV. ApPoAdytov. 
Agvtoopyiag tas èv tóng. Kai citi AGyou Goy [Crusius added in margine: Ut 
est 6 tod povayot 6apacknvob 0ncavpóc, et libellus ók«vónxoc.], Xápıv THs 
EKKANOLAOTIKTIS ypakóv edtagéiac. Goy obv Epyov quALac rouge, et ye 
TODTO ODK ueo, GAAG TOV divOponov óónyfjceis £bpeiv tà BipAia 
(Ewa t&v Cntobvtmv yapiv &kceXeiv Zu, kai toig onovdarotatois tobto1g 
Ontoboiv. éppoco v ypiot@. 1578. Écev. unvi iovvio aN év Kwvotav- 
TIVOUTOAEL. O cóc piàoc 070660106 npotovotápioc' (Mh 466. 1, pagg. 716- 
717). 


59. Nixn@dpos might be identified with Nikephoros from Trikkala, énitpomoc of 
Patriarch Ieremias II, who in 1578 edited the text of the Oxta@nyzoc and the EdyoA dyiov, 
both printed at Antonios Vergis’s expense in 1578 (Papadopulos 1984: 333, nr 4464 = 
Legrand 1885b: 27, nr 158; Papadopulos 1984: 163, nr 2182 = Legrand 1885b: 209, nr 
272). Concerning Nikephoros see Layton 1994: 927-928. 

60. Probably the 1579 Leoncini edition. See Layton 1994: 155 and 175, n. 82. 

61. A complete series of the Myvoddyia, published by Antonio (and Iacob) Spinelli, 
started coming out in 1551 and was completed in 1558: September (1551; Papadopulos 
1984: 305, nr 4102 = Legrand 1906: 1-2, nr 516), October (1551; Papadopulos 1984: 307, 
nr 4133 = Legrand 1906: 2, nr 517), November (1551; Papadopulos 1984: 309, nr 4165 = 
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Crusius, however, instead of sending the book order directly to 
Nikephoros gave it to Georg Gruppenbach, a bookseller and printer in 
Tübingen.9? According to the new plan, Gruppenbach was supposed to 
give the book order to a Venetian bookseller he was to meet in 
Frankfurt: 


‘Die .29. Mart. De 1579] affini meo, D. Georgio Gruppenbachio, Typographo 
Tybingae, consignationem Latinam dedi librorum Graecorum, Venetiis huc 
curandos: addita D(omini) Theodosii Epistola ad Niceph(orum) HieroDiaconum, 
supraposita. Adferantur scil(icet) singulorum librorum [?] singula exemplaria: 
sed TOV unvaiov, Kai tod TUMIKOD Kai toD Hpodroyiov, Kai CC ókcof]xov, 
bina. quia eorum alterum ego mihi retinebo: ut et xpovikÓv, aut İotopıKóv, si 
quis extet in vulgari lingua Graeca. Reliqua omnia, princeps noster accipiet: qui 
per Osiandrum, mihi et Gerlachio negotium illorum comparandorum dedit. Ideo 
Theodosii Epistolae haec verba addidi. IIpoo@jxn: onpemOntwcav oi 
&piOnot ‘Ayopacéntwoav fipiv, 660 pév, TOV urvatov tæv eipnpévov, Kai 
660 tod ApoAoyiov, Kai 800 tig óktofjxov, Kai 660 tod turikob, iodtuna, 
Dro éxtunopata: Ev è, tÕV Aoindv, TÖV Tpoyeypappévov, ékáctov. ËTI 
òè, £v éxvónopa, ef oc totopikóc, D xpovikóv, v Ti] onpepivý korvi kai 
ónnéóri tÓv ypaik@v govt ebpioxetat. Quaerantur apud Niceph. et 
Spinellum.' In margine: ‘Vult Grupp(enbachius) curare per Petrum Longum 
Italum, qui solet ad mundinas Francofurt. libros afferre' (Mh 466. 1, pag. 729). 


As becomes obvious from the following passages, which are excerpts 
from letters Crusius wrote to Lucas Osiander,9 these books never 
arrived either in Tübingen or in Stuttgart: 


‘Die .23. Septemb(ri) [i.e. 1579] Lucae Osiandro scribo . . . Nondum venire e 
mundinis libros Ecclesiasticos Graecorum excusos: quia typographus eorum, non 
potuerit inveniri Venetiis. Datum iri operam, ut ad proximas mundinas veniant, 
(Mh 466. 2, pag. 122); 


Legrand 1885b: 163-164, nr 241), December (1551; Papadopulos 1984: 311, nr 4197 = 
Legrand 1906: 3, nr 518), January (1551/52; Papadopulos 1984: 286, nr 3844 = Legrand 
1906: 24, nr 535), February (1551/52; Papadopulos 1984: 289, nr 3873 = Legrand 1885b: 
164-166, nr 242), March (1558; Papadopulos 1984: 291, nr 3904 = Legrand 1885b: 183- 
184, nr 252), April (1558; Papadopulos 1984: 293, nr 3940 = Legrand 1885b: 184-185, nr 
253), May (1558; Papadopulos 1984: 295, nr 3974 = Legrand 1885b: 185-186, nr 254), 
June (1558; Papadopulos 1984: 298, nr 4005 = Legrand 1885b: 186-187, nr 255), July 
(1558; Papadopulos 1984: 300, nr 4035 = Legrand 1885b: 188, nr 256), August (1558; 
Papadopulos 1984: 302, nr 4067 = Legrand 18852: 189, nr 257). 

62. Concerning Georg Gruppenbach see DBA/DBI 433, 117; Staiger 1961: 92-93. 

63. Lucan Osiander was preacher at the court of Duke Ludwig of Württemberg 
(DBA/DBI 921, 94-117; Wendebourg 1986 passim). 
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‘Italicum Bibliopolam, ter fefellisse nos, non adferendo éxxAno.aotikis 
&Kxodovbias libros Graecos, ad mundinas Francofurt. sed me, si principi placeat, 
posse per Augustam è Venetiis huc curare’ (31st October 1580; Mh 466. 2, pagg. 
322-3). 


Meanwhile Crusius continued requesting Venetian chapbooks from 
protestants who were connected to people in Italy. As a result, he 
received an extra copy of the Rarturos's OyjuAíai, a gift from the 
Austrian Wolfgang Finckelthausen™ from Graz: 


‘Die .19. Septemb(ri) [1579] . . . rescripsi D(omino) Wolfg(angio) Finckelthauso, 
I(uris) V(triusque) Doctori. Quò? In oppidum Styriae, Graetium. Quid? Me 
gratias agere pro litteris, et Alexii Rarturi concionibus BarbaroGraecis: quae sint 
scriptae intermedia lingua (.inter veterem puram, et hodiernam vulgarem.) quae, 
Ecclesiastica dicatur . . . Faciat me de Graecis Venetis, per omnes ipsorum res, 
certiorem: et de Margunio Cretensi, Patavii: num quis Historicus, aut poeta 
maior, BarbaroGraecus, editus sit: praeter hos libellos, quos ego habens nunc, 
enumero' (Mh 466. 2, pag. 122). 


Three years later Crusius received two more Greek books from 
Finckelthausen; on the back side of the title page of the BiBdiov rob 
Zenveufpíoo ugvóc Crusius noted: 


*Accepi ego M. Martinus Crusius, Tybingae utriusque linguae Professor, XX. 
Iulii .1582. à D. M. Michaele Neandro, Ilfeldae Archimandrita: quod (.ut et D. 
Ioan. Thalius D. Northusae medicus, ab Ilfelda .1. mill. distantis.) aliquamdiu 
habuerat. Attulit mihi Tybingam clari(imus) vir, D. Cyriacus Ernestus, Patricius 
Northusanus, Augusta ex comitiis huc veniens: qui filium hoc tempore hic habet, 
Turi studentem’. 


Crusius repeated this piece of information in his diary entry of the 20th 
July 1582: 


64. DBA/DBI 319, 266-268. 

65. ‘Idem Pappus [at that time Professor theologiae at Strassburg University; see 
Wendebourg 1986: 372] mihi .18. Sept(embri) [1579] scripsit: quas accepi .23. 
Septemb(ri). Hv, inquit, xpó pnvdc évóg év0á6e VÚP TIG AKÉTNG, qappaxonotóg 
THV téyvnv, Or nóvo tův YAOooaV: GAAG navoðpyoc, Kai toic fiuecépotg 
ToMtapyaic ónonvoc. Eiere 68 Kai adtOc, EtEot NOAAOIc v TH natpiót nég op 
y£yovévav: GAN ànoósónumkévar, £v te ITepotót, xai Bún, Kai itai (Mh 466. 2, 
pag. 122). 
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‘20. Iul(ii) attulit mihi à D(omino) Neandro, D. Cyriacus Ernestus, patricius 
Northusanus doctus et clarus, litteras, et BiBAiov too centepPpiov Kai 
déxtoBpiov unvòç, &áxoXovO(av (.Agendam Graecorum.) continentem: mihi 
dudum dono à D(omino) Wolfg(angio) Finckelthausio, Graecii Styriae Iurisc. 
inscriptam’ (Mh 466. 2, pagg. 566-567). 


A person who provided a great number of Greek booklets to Crusius 
was Hieronymus Vischer. Vischer also communicated interesting 
information to Tübingen about the Venetian Greeks upon Crusius's 
request. Crusius's initial letter to him on the 12th February 1580 reads 
as follows: 


‘Die .12. Febru(ari) [1580] litteras scripsi D(omino) Hieronymo Viscero 
Patavium Italiae: indito .1. Ducato .25. Baciorum: quo mihi emat aliquot libros 
BarbaroGraecos, etc. Scriberet mihi etiam de Graecis, qui Venetiis sunt: quis 
eorum éníckonoc, qui eorum docti, etc. Item, num Margunius Cretensis adhuc 
Patavii Graeca doceat, etc. Literas dedi D(omino) Antonio Varnbylero, Diacono 
nostro Tybingae, Hieronymi sororio: qui humanissime per Augustam illuc mittet’ 
(Mh 466. 2, pag. 180). 


Vischer's double contribution is evident from an early letter in which he 
confirmed the difficulties in finding Greek books in Venice and at the 
same time he satisfied Crusius's wish to receive information about the 
Greek church life in Venice: 


‘Eodem hoc .2. April(ii) litteras Hieron(ymi) Visceri ad me, è Patavio accepi: 
quibus indicat, se meas litteras accepisse cum Ducato: curaturum diligenter, num 
BarbaroGraeca mihi invenire possit: cum M(agister) Matthias Anomoeus, qui 
nunc in Galliam cum Baronibus suis iuerit, Venetiis non potuerit invenire. Interea 
Cinquit.) amicitiam Graecorum quaerundam, qui hic philosophiae operam navant, 
mihi conciliabo: quo omnia rectius, quae desideras, sciscitari possim. Feriis 
natalitiis cum Venetiis essem: die S(ancti) Stephani (.quo Graeci Festum 
Innocentis celebrabrant.) templum quoque eorum accessi: mox animadvertens, 
ceremonias aliquot eis cum Romana Ecclesia esse communes, aliquot proprias. 
Omnes templum ingressi, genibus flexis, imaginem D(ominae) Mariae in medio 
collocatam osculabantur (.nam nullas statuas, sed modo imagines Sanctorum, 
Petri, Pauli, Georgii, Cosmae et Damiani, etc. depictas, venerantur.) Psalmos 
suaves modulabantur. Summo eorum Sacerdoti, soli licet Sanctuarium ingredi. 15 
saepius altare cum thuribalo circumibat: bis corpus Christi (.sic loquuntur.) cum 
calice circumferens. Absolutis denique omnibus, dabat singulis fragmentum 
aliquod panis: quo accepto, omnes imaginem D(ominae) Mariae rursus exosculati 
domum revertebantur. Haec tunc illa unica vice observavi. Audio, ceremonias et 
psalmos omnes, quibus hodie utuntur, ipsorum lingua conscriptos esse. Utinam 
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eum librum haberem: statim eundem tibi transmitterem. Habitum communem 
cum ceteris Venetis videntur usurpare. Plerosque enim togis indutos vidi. De 
reliquis, qui vis, posthac scribam . . . Libros, quos tuo nomine emero, statim 
Augustam (.ut iussisti.) mittam: rationem et pecuniam (.quam tum non debuisses 
mittere.) redditurus. Vale, D(omine) Praeceptor, cum collegis, optimé. 19. Martii 
.1580. Patavii" (Mh 466. 2, pagg. 196-7). 


Nevertheless, Vischer's efforts to find Greek books were ultimately 
successful. On the 6th September 1580 Crusius received a letter from 
Vischer and a package of Italian and modern Greek books 
(‘pervestigatis pluribus Bibliopoliis').56 In his letter Vischer provided 
information about the Greek book market which I will discuss later in 
detail. 

After Vischer's initial success Crusius sent him more money on the 
16th September of the same year in order to acquire more books: 


*Non extat etiam Odyssea, et Maltae obsidio proxima, et victoria navalis ad 
Echinades, et alia historica, Graecobarbare? . . . Item aliquot vocabula 
BarbaroGraeca ex Portolano, mihi interpretanda ab aliquo illic Graeco . . .' (Mh 
466. 2, pag. 300); 


‘22. Octob(ri) . . . litteras ad Hieron(ymum) Viscerum dedi, cum vocabulis .127. 
interpretandis: et, ut mihi historiam .12. librorum de Theseo Athen(iense) etc. 
mittat, Venetiis excusam, sicut D. Neander mihi indicavit, etc.' (Mh 466. 2, pag. 
321). 


Vischer's reply, dated the 9th November of the same year, is valuable 
for its variety and range of information concerning Venetian realities: 


‘Alexius Rarturus Corcyrae mortuus est . . . Dialectus libri portolano dicti, Nautis 
solum familiaris est: ita ut à Reuerendo Episcopo [i.e. Gabriel Severos] non 
intellegi, neque explicari possit . . . Historias BarbaroGraecas extare aiunt, sed 
nondum in lucem emissas esse . . . Me ex iussu tuo iterum fasciculum librorum 
cum litteris aliquot ad M(agistrum) Christophorum Neubergerum misisse: qui 
recte tibi omnia perferisse curabit. Libri a. sunt sequentes. Navigatione et Viaggi, 
fatti Nella Turchia, di Nicolo de Nicolai etc. quem librum emi sex libris venetis. 
Franciscus Sansovinus de gubernatione Rerumpub(licarum) comparatus duabus 
libris. Portolanum [i.e. Italicum], et historiam de Malta, coemi octodecim solidis. 
Arma denique nobilium valent 26. solid(is). quae dare ad te volui, sciens te 


66. Crusius refers to these books in his Germanograecia, p.237. 
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cognitione familiarum te plurimum duci. precium igitur omnium constituit 10. 
(libras) 4. solidos, idest florenos vestrae monetae duos, et 16. crucigeros. His, et 
debiti priore 20. crucigerorum, subtractis à 50. batzionibus, quos mihi 
transmisisti, remanent batziones undecim . . .' (Mh 466. 2, pagg. 333-6). 


Vischer gave Crusius sufficient information about the Greek 
metropolitan in Venice, Gabriel Severos, to whom Crusius wrote first on 
the 15th September 1580. Crusius asked for Severos's help in finding 
Greek imprints in Venice and in explicating vernacular Greek texts. 
This letter is precious, because it describes exactly the way Crusius was 
trying to learn the spoken Greek language at that time: 


‘el te 66vacat tH kalo iepovono (i.e. Vischer) cuvetogykeiv t1 tpóg TÒ: 
Game yò PiBAia tiva £u, t&v v tH kov Kai Snuddser ypokíi Ärm 
ypapévtov, A&Bo: GE dv äv pov adtiyv páðorp: 66opat, xópie, un 
Bapovefvai ce, abt Beton, nod dv ebpsOsiev: xoi abtóc poi &yopócsv 
áxy90opat, oddév torodtov AzEwóv eóptokeoOai. dote åvaykátopar, ó0gv 
dv óvvn06, ovvepaviCecbar tõv AgBeióiov Epunvetac, dv ob vod: i] 
Kabapaicg £AAnvict Aé&soiv, fj Aativatc, yiwopévac. Zrovóáto GE návv, 
&neióT] thy naAoiàv Kai Kabapav EAANVIKV yAdttav pEetpiac noc £uagov: 
kQv TH fjv áxaónpig ó10G0xo: oft ovvantetv kai tfj ofjuepov, Kai 
xoivfjc, petpiav yvàoiv ...’ (Mh 466. 2, pagg. 292-293). 


Crusius repeatedly asked Severos for explication of rare words and for 
Greek imprints. In his "Tertia Venetias ad Graecos . . . scriptio', dated 
28th January 1582 Crusius wrote: 


‘Mitte mihi aliquid hodiernae, seu vulgaris, linguae Graecae: sive excusum, sive 


manuscriptum. Ut, Imberium de rebus bellicis, Rurardi institutiones, senem de 
zelotypia . . "7 (Mh 466. 2, pag. 527). 


On the 27th April 1585 Crusius requested a catalogue of Greek imprints 
from Gabriel Severos: 


*katüAoyov ..., daa &&etondOn êv ti] korvi YAdoon, BiBAdtiev: tva cabra, 
& pot Acinet, botepov Ktho@par’. (Mh 466. 3, pag. 227). 


Meanwhile Crusius continued asking Germans who had contacts 


with Greek people to procure him Greek chapbooks. Michael Neander, 


67. Crusius probably had in mind the Atíjymoig nepì yépovtoc, piv nápn Kopitor. 
There is no evidence of the existence of a Venetian chapbook of this text. 
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for instance, corresponded with Crusius about Greek and the Greeks 
and sent vernacular Greek books to Tiibingen.® Crusius received the 
Iliad, the Theseid, and Defaranas’s Susanna (all in vernacular Greek) 
and sent to Neander his extra copy of the Rarturos’s OuzAiai, which he 
had received from Wolfgang Finckelthausen: 


‘Die 16. Iul(ii) [1581] meridie, die Domenico, accepi litteras D(omini) Michaelis 
Neandri humanissimas: unà cum BarbaroGraeca Iliade et Theseide colligatis: 
quas mihi donat, si velim. Volo ebyapiotms: etsi Iliadem antea habeo. Item, ein 
boglin getruckt, à D. Ioan. Thalio, Medico Northusae celebri: quae est Historia 
Susannae Helciadis, versibus politicis' (Mh 466. 2, pag. 439); 


*Mich(aeli) Neandro . . . mitto .1. mixobarbaras Alexii Rarturi conciones 
quindecim, sacerdotis Graeci, Venetiis excusas: mihi aliquando à D(omino) 
D(octore) Wolfg(angio) Finckelthausio dono è Graecio missas. Habeo antea per 
me Exemplar' (Mh 466. 2, pag. 441). 


Certainly not all of Crusius's books, sent to him in the way described, 
are of great importance to us. Yet in 1582 he received from the 
physician Johannes Thalius” and a certain Dormstorff!! a very rare gift, 
the Life of St. Nikolaos in vernacular verses, which is now unfortunately 
lost: 


‘Pridie (die .23. April. [1582]) D(ominus) Ioan(nes) Thalius, medicus physicus 
Northusae, mihi amanter scripsit: mittens vitam S(ancti) Nicolai, barbaroGraecé 
scriptam versibus politicis, à D(omino) Dormstorffio, cum allis libellis: quos 
possim ei suo tempore remittere" (Mh 466. 2, pag. 549). 


It was known that a 16th century edition of this text existed, but the entry 
of Crusius's diary gives us a new terminus ante quem: the year 1582. 
Crusius's copy was bound in the Tübingen DK I 10 volume; this is obvious 
from the table of contents of this volume, written by Crusius himself: 


68. Concerning Michael Neander see Wendebourg 1986: 352-353 and DBA/DBI 886, 
151-164. 

69. On this copy see above, n. 33. 

70. Concerning Thalius see DBA/DBI 1263, 241-243. 

71. No entry in the DBA/DBI. 

72. In 1568 Nikolaos Papadopulos was given permission by the Venetian Consiglio dei 
X to print a Life of St. Nikolaos in vernacular Greek verses (see Mertzios 1966/67: 176). A 
stock of one hundred copies of this edition was sold in 1600 (see Iliu 1975: 119-120, 123- 
124); see also Panayotakis 1979: 115-116, 125-126; van Gemert 1982/83: 489-493; 
Layton 1994: 206-207. 
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‘Libelli vulgari L(ingua) Graeca / 1. Susanna. / 2. Nicolaus 
Episcopus / 3. Dialogus hominis et mortis'. 


The Life of St. Nikolaos must have got mislaid when the volume was 
rebound in the 19th century.” 

For a long time Crusius was trying to locate a copy of Marinos 
Falieros's Optivoc eic ta náðy xai rou Gtabpwory rof Xpictob. For 
instance in 1584, on the 21st November, Crusius wrote to Konstantinos 
Patrikios in Padua and asked him to send ‘tò kopiakóv máOoc, v tH 
Koifj YAM@ooR tozo0év' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 193). Simultaneously, he 
wrote to David Hoeschel in Augsburg, who did actually send him his 
own copy along with a copy of Andronikos Nukios's modern Greek 
translation of Aesopic fables.” Crusius had both books copied for him 
and then he returned the originals to Hoeschel: 


'Januar(ii) 7. [1585] accepi BarbaroGraecas fabulas Aesopi, et libellum de 
passione Christi Ba&pBapov, commandato mihi Augusta missos à M. Davide 
Heschelio Augustano, Graecé doctissimo, in Schola Annaea docente, sub-Simone 
Fabricio, eius Scholae Rectore. Fabulas mihi descripsit ab .89. usque ad .15.™. 
Ianu. Daniel Schuhmaierus Sunthaimius, Discipulus meus?*: passionem veró, 
Ianu. 22.’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 205).76 


Since we no longer have either a copy of the imprint of Marinos 
Falieros's Opfjvoc sic ta náðy Kai trjv otabpwary 10D Xpiotod or any 
manuscripts, Crusius's apographon is today the only witness of this 
early Cretan text. It is notable that Crusius heard that the Opfjvoc would 


73. I am grateful to Dr. Thomas Wilhelmi for communicating to me information about 
the 19th century binding of the DK I 10 volume. 

74. Concerning David Hoeschel see recently Eideneier 1994c: 103-104, Reinsch 1994: 
58-61, and the bibliography therein. For biographical notes on Hoeschel see DBA/DBI 
550, 39-45. Concerning Hoeschel’s collection of Greek chapbooks see Eideneier 1994c: 
104-106. 

75. There is no entry in the DBA/DBI concerning Daniel Schuhmaier. 

76. The apographa are extant in the Cod. Tubingensis Mh 27, fol. 95Y-169" and 
1717-184! (Schmid 1902: 53). The ‘libellus de passione’, i.e. the Marinos Falieros 8pijvoc 
ti; ta náÜng kai cm axaópooiv tod XpiotoD, is published by Mystakidis 1922. 
Concerning Crusius's apographon of Falieros's Op7jvoc, see Manussakas 1956: 51-58. 
Concerning Hoeschel's copy of Nukios’s Aiacov i000: and Crusius’s apographon see 
recently Danezis 1993: 419-420 and Layton 1994: 201-202. 
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be reprinted in Venice, as is evident from the relevant passage of a letter 
from Matthaeus Grabisgadius,” dated 3rd April 1585: 


‘Liber de passione Christi vulgari lingua, modo proxima hyeme imprimetur: 
quem D(ominus) Gabriel ad te mittet' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 233). 


In two letters to Gabriel Severos dated 9th February 1586 and 4th 
February 1588 Crusius asked for a copy of this alleged reprint and for 
other imprints: 


‘el tt Etun@Oy nap byiv èv ti] Koh ren: olov, tò náðoç Tod kopiou 
Hæv inood xpiotob, D GAA0 woxa@@edéc’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 340); 


*ózópevoc, poi repoOfivai BifAiápiov v xot] yA@ttY, CO nepi tob 
KupLOkKOD ná8ooc: 0 tunwtivar Aéyetar nap ópiv: fj Kai GAA6 ti kaAÓv tis 
xoific yA&rtnc' (Mh 466. 4, pag. 10).78 


On 18th August 1586 Crusius wrote a letter to the Greek physician 
Ioannes in Venice asking for the same book: 


*. .. ut mihi emas scriptum, si excusum est, de passione D(omini) nostri Iesu 
Christi (Leo tod xvpiakob ráOouc.) si excusum est in vulgari lingua Graeca: 
et, si quid aliud év tfj Ko yA661 nuper prodiit’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 398). 


There is no evidence that Crusius ever received a copy of the alleged 
reprint of Falieros's text nor do we have any information from other 
sources about a second edition of this poem. 

Despite all these efforts, the only copy we know that Crusius received 
from Severos was the 4ióAoyoc Kata àAgáfiycov avOpdnov Kai tob 
xapov, which happens to be the only extant copy of this text today; it 
reached Tübingen on the 28th March 1588: 


‘28. Mart(ii) Epistulam Graecam accepi è Venetiis . . . à D(omino) Gabriele tod 


Duradedaqiac . . . Chartulam .4. foliorum Koifjc yActtnc misit, colloquium 
hominis, et mortis' (Mh 466. 4, pag. 24). 


77. There is no entry in the DBA/DBI concerning Matthaeus Grabisgadius. 
78. Published by Mystakidis 1898: 285. 
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Crusius’s complaint in his reply of 28th April 1588 is not surprising: 


‘ddiyasg celiac xotfic yAMTING Exepwac: Gë 6 ebyoiunv äv peiCova 
BipAov'?* (Mh 466. 4, pag. 38). 


In his letters Crusius repeatedly asked for a catalogue of vernacular 
Greek imprints. For example, in a letter to Raimundus Dorn,® dated 6th 
October 1586 Crusius wrote: 


*Mittatur mihi Catalogus librorum: qui in Graeca Vulgari Lingua Venetiis 
habentur, etc.' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 451). 


What he received was a catalogue of liturgical books: 


*2. Ianu(arii) [1587] accepi epistulam D(omini) Raim(undi) Dornii, scriptam .28. 
Decembri. Faustum annum precatur: indicem Graecorum librorum mittit, sibi à 
Factore (.procuratore.) suo Venetiis missum . . . Libri Greci [in margine: "Italus 
scribit']. Otoico. Salterio. Rologio. Apostolo. Penticostari. Scoloio. Vangelio. 
Triodo. Paragritici. Tipico. Anteloio. Messali a vero Minei .12. Ogni mese un 
Mineo. thesauro' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 471). 


Dorn's letter concluded with a cursory mention of the fact that Greek 
chapbooks did exist: 


*Questo solo é vulgar. nela lingua Greca. E di piu sono alcune historie, anchora 
quele vulgare' (ibid). 


While Crusius requested copies of books he did not own, after a 
certain point he kept receiving, for the most part, extra copies of works 
he already possessed. In 1587, e.g., he received a second copy of 
Damaskinos Studitis's Thisavros, which Johann Friedrich Hofmann, the 
German ambassador to Constantinople,*! sent to him as a gift: 


‘20 Iul(ii) [1587] dono accepi à g(ener)oso D(omino) Ioan(ne) Friderico 
Hofmanno . . . librum 4* formae, Venetiis excusum, €91cavpóv Aapaoknvoo 
vulgari lingua Graeca: quem ille . . . mea causa Constantinopoli comparaverat. 
Gratum quidem munus, praesertim a tanto donatore: sed cuius simile exemplar 
antea habuerim' (Mh 466. 3, pagg. 528-9). 


79. Also published by Mystakidis 1898: 285; in Mystakidis's study it is not clear to 
which work the passage refers. 

80. There is no entry in the DBA/DBI concerning Raimund Dorn. 

81. Concerning Johann Friedrich Hofmann see Staiger 1961: 107 (no entry in the 
DBA/DBI). 
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Crusius collected information about Greek chapbooks printed in 
Venice from various sources. One source of information were the 
Greeks, who visited Tiibingen in the last three decades of the 16th 
century.®? On the 27th April 1585 Crusius asked Andreas Darmarios to 
send him: 


*katáAoyov 100 vàv BipAiov à v tfj koup èvetvróðn, kai nap Duty 
(.évetinow.) ebpioxetar’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 229). 


About a month later, on the 1st June 1585, Crusius made the same 
request to Andreas Argyriou: 


*"Ynpaivé por Sià Kataroyov, tives BiAoi D ypagai &v koiwij yAdooyn 
TETOMOVTAL, üc yÒ of Exo’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 277). 


Another visitor of Crusius, Iakovos Miloitis, gave him the outline of 
the Imberios and Margarona romance, which Crusius recorded in his 
diaries under the 18th January 1588: 


‘Imberii et Margaronae argumentum mihi dixit, Imberius, iuvenis nobilissimus, 
peraegré profectus, in ludis equestribus, consecutus est virtute sua filiam Regis 
Margaronam. Eam secum abduxit: et in loco quodam, in gremio eius recubans, 
ibi keufjAtov quoddam posuit: quod ab aquila raptum est in vicinam insulam. 
Ipse eo secutus, dormientem uxorem reliquit: ac tO KewfjAtov recipiens, à 
piratis captus fuit in loca Africae, vel cic tò káepov. ibi magnus factus, vascula 
auri plena, cum illo keumAío, sale superiniecto (.quasi modo sal esset.) misit 
Athenas versus. Margaronam putabat mortuam: et haec ipsum, qui ideo 
Monasterium construxit, in eo facta Tou fun + Abbatissa. Vascula, post variam 
fortunam, et ipse Imberius, eó veniunt: ac tandem se rursus mutuó reperiunt' (Mh 
466. 3, pag. 674). 


Crusius did not have a copy of this text in his collection and the next 
day, 19th January 1588, he asked David Hoeschel to help him to get a 
copy of this book: 


‘Item rursus litteras ad Hoeschelium Augustam: ut is mihi Imberium et Viennam, 
è Venetiis afferendam curet.’ (Mh 466. 3, pag. 675). 


A little later, on the 29th April 1588, Crusius made exactly the same 
request to a certain Jacob Hugo in Italy: 


82. Most of the bibliography concerning these visitors is collected in Panayotakis 1994: 
141 n. 16. 
83. There is no entry in the DBA/DBI concerning Jacob Hugo. 
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‘Ut mihi comparet iunépiov Kai papyapavav’ (Mh 466. 4, pag. 39). 


A few months later, on the 1st September 1588, Crusius wrote in a letter 
to Gabriel Severos: 


‘Hdd div yévottó tivi TOV £v0ó6g: ci TEL eras BLBAiov ti (.rpóc EWE nóvov.) 
ipnépiov Kai papyapóvnv énvypaqév' (Mh 466. 4, pag. 74). 


Almost five months had to pass, before Crusius finally received a copy, 
sent by Raimund Dorn from Venice: 


‘Eodem .18. Maii [1589], accepi à D(omino) Raim(undo) Dornio .1. libellum 
BarbaroGraecum, ipmepiov xai papyap@vac . . .' (Mh 466. 4, pag. 147). 


Crusius (who had repeatedly expressed the fear that several of his 
visitors begging for alms were Gnate@vec**) gave Miloitis a written 
invitation to Greeks to come to Tübingen, on the condition that they 
carry with them letters of recommendation and . . . vernacular Greek 
texts — manuscript or imprint: 


‘Tlapaivéoeic tpdc £AXAnvag fj ypaikovs. á. Undeic &A0évo eig ToBiyynv 
n0óc Maptivov tov Kpovotov ` el uf dyads &vi]p, Kai Karas paptupias, fj 
ovotatika, Éyov. ypeia yap gotiv GEvoniotias ott: ‘iva ui] Kivdvvevon. 
B. undeic npóc tov sipnpévov Kpoóoctov £A0éto: àv ph adtd pép 
BiBAiov ti (.waArota iotopiav.) èv korvi YAMoon: áv te tetonopévov, éáv 
TE YEIpi yeypappévov. koi, £àv &Evov 1j PiPArdpriov, bzép adbtod thv tiphv 
anodhoo, xoi ğa brovupyjow. dAAws, ob. y. undeic novnpóv ti v 
Teppavig xoieito ` lc yap rovnpóc, nodAobdcs PAartEL GyaBobc’ (Mh 466. 
3, pag. 675). 


From his diaries it appears that Crusius became progressively less 
interested in acquiring imprints. Crusius’s interest in vernacular Greek 
imprints begins to vanish round the end of the 1580s. Thus it comes as a 
surprise that about a decade later Crusius displayed renewed interest in 
such books. In a letter to Gabriel Severos, dated 25th October 1599, 


84. Of interest is Crusius’s view that the Greek patriarch and others sent Greeks to 
Germany in order to collect money for their church in an unofficial way. See, for instance, 
the following entry in Crusius’s diary: ‘Quia nunc Graeci frequentius ad nos veniunt: mihi 
(.ut et D.D. Steph. Gerlachio.) verisimile est: eos emitti à Patriarcha, aut Episcopis, etc. ut 
sub praetextu captivitatum (.quas forté fingunt.) tributum ecclesiasticum à Germanis 
etiam latenter colligant, etc.' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 298 [in margine]). 
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there is a request for vernacular Greek imprints, which is the last 
mention of such an interest I found in his diaries: 


‘népyeias 66 por kai tt BiBAGpiov, év tH Ko von yeypappeévov, fj 
teton@pévov. Damascenum novum habeo, et tò &v8oc cfc rate Kai véac 
6tarknc. et Adda, et tò ivOoc TOV yapitov, et Rarturi Aóyoug'.55 


In the way I described in the previous pages, Crusius created one of 
the most important collections of 16th century Greek chapbooks. In his 
diaries he kept valuable information about the Greek book market. 
Unique is the information provided by Hieronymus Vischer. In his letter 
of the 6th September 1580, which accompanied the package of books he 
sent from Venice, Vischer wrote about book prices and communicated a 
manuscript catalogue of liturgical books that were in print in those 
years: 


‘Historia universalis rerum Turcicarum, Italicé à Francisco Sansovino conscripta, 
cum Annalibus familiae Othomanae. Constat [5'/2] (libris) Venetis. Ceteri sunt 
Graecobarbari. TloptoAdvoc. const(at) .2. (libris) et .3. (solidis).551ovcttviavógc. 
"AnoXXóvioc.? II£v0oc 9avátov. onávoc.** pè DC oxottiag. tayıamépa. 
&nókonogc.9 Constant .27. (solidis). Precium omnium .2. (floreni) suevici (in 
margine: 'Ceteri, quos in epistula tua posueras, Graecis ignoti sunt"). Ita ultra 
Ducatum (‘25 Baciorum'], quem misisti, 5. Bacios amplius exposui. Nam 4. 
(librae) et .10. (solidi) Veneti, sunt .1. (florenus) Suevicus. Una (libra) Veneta, 
sunt .20. ibi (solidi). 6 (solidi) Veneti, sunt .1. Bacius Suevicus' (Mh 466. 2, pagg. 
287-8). 


Vischer's letter continues: 


85. Wilhelm-Conrad 1931: 387. 

86. Almost the same information can be found in the front binding of the copy: "Constat 
Venetiis .2. (libris) .3. (solidis) id est .7. Baciis .2. (crucigeris). 6. (solidi) est .1. Bacius. 
20. (solidi) est .1. (libra). 4. (librae) 10. (solidi) est .1. (florenus)'. From these data one can 
compute the worth of one crucigeris (‘Kreutzer’): 2 librae 3 solidi (i.e. 43 solidi) = 7 bacii 
2 kreutzer; 6 solidi = 1 bacius > 7 bacii = 42 solidi > 1 solidus = 2 crucigeri. 

87. On the title page: ‘1. Baccio’ [6 solidi]. 

88. In the copy Crusius notes the price: ‘3. (crucigeris)’ De 1'⁄ solidi]. 

89. The Apollonios and the Spanos are the extant 1579 copies. The Belisarios 
("iovotiviavóg'! [edition of 1577?]), the J7évGoc 0avárov (edition ?), the Pè tijc 
Zkótoiag (edition of 1577?), the Tayrantépa (edition ?), and the "4zókonog (edition ?) 
are missing today. The Apollonios and the Spanos cost together 7'/ solidi; this means that 
the missing titles cost 19'⁄ solidi in all. 
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*Catalogus etiam librorum Ecclesiasticorum Graecorum mitto. 


In folio: 1. Big tHv 1f. pnvàv, nepréyovta tiv npénovoav adtoic 
ünacav åkohovðiav, excusa Venetiis .1568. pro Coronatis .12. 

2. &vOorAdytov tod Srov éviavtod nAovoidtatov: teptéyst tivàc 
àxoAov0íacg tè Kai Eppnveiac, at odk 7jo0szv v oig 
mpotur@@etat D Dijou pro .1. cor. 

3. IIevtnkootápiov, pro libris A. 

4. Tumukov týs éxkAnoiaonikíjg àxoAov0íac, tis èv 
iepocoAópotg áyiac Aadpac, toO dciov xai 0cogópoo ratpóc 
finóv Zóppo. adth 8£ fj &kxoXovOia yivetar Kai £v taic Aonais 
tav év iepocoAópotc ovv. £c 68 Kai $v vai Kata TOMODG 
&yiaiG tod Drop éxxAnoiatc. pro .1. Coronato. 

5. tpi@dtov obv Oe &yio, nepréxov thy npénovcav abi 
&kodovbiav. Hic liber iam imprimitur, et vendetur (libris) .8. 


In quarta forma. 
6. 'AnóotoAoc, pro .2. (libris). 
7. åpoàóytov, pro .1. (libra). 
8. eoyoAóviov obv eğ, pro (libris) A. 
9. óxtómyoc fj napodoa ifAoc, per .1. (libra) .. "90 


This information is valuable, because we have almost no knowledge 
of the prices of Greek books in 16th century Venice.?! Up to this point 
the only data we have been able to rely on concern the stock of Manuel 
Glyzunis.?? The prices for the vernacular chapbooks are about the same 
that Stefanos Kaklamanis computed for the years 1591-95 and 1600, 
analysing Glyzunis's notices. 

The catalogue of ecclesiastic books seems to refer especially to books 
printed by Leoncini; only Leoncini printed in 1568 a series of 
Mnvodoyia. The future tense ‘hic liber iam imprimitur, et vendetur . . .' 


90. In what follows Vischer gives some information about Gabriel Severos. 

91. For some prices in late 16th century Venice (1578-1588), see Manussakas 1972. 

92. Mertzios 1939: 208-209; for a commentary on this document see Iliu 1975 and 
Kaklamanis 1989 (see especially the paragraph 'Tiuég Kai tpaßBhypata’ in 
Kaklamanis's Ph.D. thesis). Concerning Gly(t)zunis see, more recently, Patrinellis (1992; 
with reference to older bibliography). 
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seems to refer to the 1574/1580 edition of the Triodion. As to the 
explanations of several titles in this catalogue, Vischer seems to have 
drawn them from the inner titles, tables of contents, etc. of the 
respective editions. It does not seem, however, that we have to do with 
an early instance of a printed publisher’s catalogue. 


* * * * * 


The lack of a lexicon of the spoken Greek language was a problem for 
Crusius. As I have already mentioned, he asked Gerlach to look for such 
a lexicon in 1575 in Constantinople and sent lists of vulgar Greek words 
to Theodosios Zygomalas and to Gabriel Severos for explication. When, 
from 1579 on, Greek travellers started to appear in Tübingen, Crusius 
used them as a source of information about the Greeks under Ottoman 
rule and their language. 

In the notebook Graeci homines . . . and in his diaries, Crusius wrote 
down whatever he found noteworthy about his visitors: When did they 
come? Who recommended them? What languages did they speak? What 


93. The catalogue refers to: M7 vaia: concerning the September, October and November 
Menaia (printed by Leoncini in 1566-67) see Layton 1994: 364; the remaining titles are: 
December (1568 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 311, nr 4199 = Legrand 1906: 142-143, 
nr 656); January (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 286-287, nr 3846 = Legrand 
1906: 153-154, nr 662); February (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 289, nr 3875 
= Papadopulos 1986: 72, nr *238); March (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 291, 
nr 3906 = Legrand 1906: 154-156, nr 664); April (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 
293, nr 3942 = Legrand 1906: 157, nr 665); May (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 
296, nr 3976 = Legrand 1906: 158, nr 666); June (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984, 
298, nr 4007 = Legrand 1906: 159, nr 667); July (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 1984: 
300, nr 4037 = Legrand 1906: 160, nr 668); August (1568/69 [Leoncini]; Papadopulos 
1984: 302, nr 4069 = Legrand 1906: 161, nr. 669). IIevtgkooctápiov: the Leoncini 
1565/1579 edition (Papadopulos 1984: 352, nr 4707 = Sklavenitis 1977: 137-139, nr 5). 
Tonix oy: the Leoncini 1577 edition (Papadopulos 1984: 440, nr 5862 = Legrand 1885b: 
208-209, nr 270). Tpi@diov: the Leoncini 1574/1580 edition (Papadopulos 1984: 434, nr 
5773* = Du 1973: 62-63, nr 15*). ‘Andatodos: the Leoncini 1573/1578 edition 
(Papadopulos 1984: 39, nr 488 = Iliu 1973: 61-62, nr 14*). 2p0Adytov: the Leoncini 1574 
edition (Papadopulos 1984: 208, nr 2805 = Legrand 1885b: 24, nr 154). EdyoAGyiov: the 
Leoncini 1566 edition (Papadopulos 1984: 163, nr 2179 = Legrand 1906: 119-120, nr 
632). Oxtónxoc: the Leoncini 1579 edition (Papadopulos 1984: 334, nr 4465 = 
Papadopulos 1986: 82, nr 260a). Av@oAdyiov: the Leoncini 1579 edition (see above, no. 
60). 
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did they look like?, etc. He asked them about the clerics who had given 
them recommendation letters. Furthermore, he was interested to find out 
about the parts of Greece and Europe they had seen. What was the 
reason for their begging for money? Who were their parents, their 
sisters and their brothers? What were their Christian names? What was 
their profession before leaving home? Moreover, he asked his visitors to 
confirm or to correct the notes of his former guests. For about ten years, 
from 1579 to 1589, he asked them to help him to read his modern Greek 
books and manuscripts. When in 1579 (from the 21st to 27th February) 
Crusius gave hospitality to Stamatios Donatos, his first Greek visitor 
since 1557, he was just beginning to learn contemporary Greek: ‘Incepi 
eo uti praeceptore BarbaroGraecae linguae, ut esset is mihi loco lexici’ 
(Mb 37, fol. 85, pag. 9). One can watch Crusius learning to speak Greek 
from ‘gestu aut monstratione digiti' in 1579 (pag. 51) to ‘loquebamur 
... semper Graece. Ich kam so gar darein: das mir der Kopff vom 
Griechischen vol war, und schwirmet’ (pag. 120) in 1582 just by 
reading the notebook Graeci homines . . . 

Crusius took 45 pages to describe the visit of Stamatios Donatos (Mb 
37, fol. 85, pagg. 9-54). A summary of these notes is published in the 
Turcograecia. Together with Stamatios Donatos Crusius read the 
AnoAAQvioc (copy of 1564), the "4v0oc tv xapícov, Lukanis’s Iliad 
(missing), and the BeAicápioc (probably the copy Gerlach sent from 
Constantinople in 1574). 

Together with Lukas and Andreas Argyriou Crusius read Defaranas's 
Aoyot didaxtixoi (missing), the I7év0oc 0avátov (the extant 1564 
copy), Ventramos's Joropía nepi piAapyopíag (missing)?^ and. the 
Znavóg (the extant 1562 copy) in 1581, from 23rd to 24th January. In 
April 1582 Crusius read together with Alexandros Trucellos Trivolis's 
Tatopia tod Pè tfjg Xróroraç (missing). Together with Gabriel 
Kalonas, Crusius read in June 1582 the Taddpov, Aúkov vi GAovnots 
Armei @paia (missing), the Tezopía zept qiAapyopíag (missing), 
Trivolis's Tayianiépa (missing), the Jatopia toD Pè tç Zxótoiac 
(missing), the “AvOoc t&v yapitev (the extant 1546 copy), the I7év0oc 


94. See also the note in Turcograecia 208 and the information communicated to Zoras 
(1956: 25-26) by Manussos Manussakas. 
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Oavácov (the extant 1564 copy), the Zzavóg (the extant 1562 copy), 
Defaranas's Jotopia tij¢ Xwoadvvyc (the extant 1569 copy), the Life of 
St. Nikolaos (copy missing), several manuscript letters sent to him from 
Constantinople, the Theseid (book XII, the extant 1529 copy), and 
Defaranas's Adyoi didaxtixot (missing). Together with the famous 
copyist Andreas Darmarios from Epidavros? Crusius read the 
"AA&Cavópoc in 1584, from the 30th August to the 8th September (the 
extant 1529 copy), the Ononic (the extant 1529 copy), the JJaAaiá te 
xai N éa Aiaðńy of Yoannikios Kartanos (the missing 1567 copy), and 
the /7oproAávog (the extant 1573 copy). Together with Ioannes 
Tholoitis from Thessalonica Crusius read in 1585, from the 18th to the 
21st February, Damaskinos Studitis's G76aopóc (the extant 1570 
copy), the Mañará te xai Néa Aia01jkmg of Ioannikios Kartanos (the 
missing 1567 copy), and the /ToptoAdvog (the extant copy). Together 
with Philippos Mavrikios from Korinthos (in 1585, from 26th to 31st 
August) Crusius read the "4v0oc vv yapítov (the extant copy) and the 
IaAaiá te kai Néa AiaOjKn of Ioannikios Kartanos (the missing 1567 
copy), the Stuttgart Chronikon and the missing Livistros manuscript. In 
1586, from the 15th to the 18th May, Crusius read together with the 
iep£bc Michail from Lidoriki the "4vOoc tv yapítov (the extant copy) 
and together with Emanuil Musikios from Athens (on the 27th August), 
Crusius read again the Livistros manuscript. In July and August 1587 
Crusius had two guests, Ioannes Dondis from Chania/Crete and Kosmas 
Papadatos from Arta; Kosmas Papadatos was to be christened in 
Tübingen. Together with them and especially with Dondis Crusius read, 
again, Kartanos's [adaid te kai Néa Join (missing), the 
Portolanos, the Guonic 28 the Azóronoc, the ‘AnoAAdvioc, the I1év0oc 
Oavácov (all copies extant), the BeAicápioc (Crusius owned two copies, 
both missing), and Defaranas's Joor óibaktikoí (copy missing). ‘19. 
Aug. Dondes versibus Politicis graecis (vulgaribus) coepit mihi 
describere vitam suam, meo rogatu' (Mh 466. 3, pag. 575). In December 


95. Concerning Andreas Darmarios see Gamillscheg-Harlfinger 1981: 29-32 (nr 13); 
1989: 32 (nr 21). 

96. ‘Ait Dondes, Rhodi obsidionem Turcicam, et descriptionem pugnae ad Echinadas 
(eius, quae contigit .71. anno.) vulgari lingua reperiri: licet hac, modo manuscriptam’ (Mh 
466. 3, pag. 557). These texts are not preserved. 
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1587, together with Iakovos Miloitis, Crusius read the 7uz pioc, the 
Kartanos, the Taddpov, Abxov xi GAovnob óifjynoic cpaía, and the 
BeAicápioc (all copies missing). Concerning the visit of Nikolaos Rallis 
from Chalke ‘iuxta Rhodum’ (on 4th June 1588) Crusius notes: 
‘colloquium avOpwrnov xai yapov declaravit, in vocabulis quibusdam’ 
(Mh 466. 4, pag. 49); Crusius asked Rallis to send him an Imberios and 
a history of the Armenians and an ‘Historicum kotvfis yAóttnc' (Mh 
466. 4, pag. 50) of Greece and the Greeks under Ottoman rule. Nikolaos 
Stephanu from Ioannina on 14th July 1589 explained to him some 
words of the Imberios (copy missing). 

After ten years of learning spoken Greek with the help of Greek 
travellers Crusius's interest seems to start waning. From 1589 on we no 
longer read about such reading sessions. The diary entries are getting 
shorter from visit to visit. Some last ‘highlights’ are: 


* the visit of Dimitrios Pangalos from Corfu (7th to 8th October 1589) 
who gave information about Alexios Rarturos and his family (*Vir 
ille, 9nutpiog n&ykaAoc vocatur, kepxupaioc. Eius mater, fuit 
soror 'AAe6iovo paptobpov, cuius conciones .15. Graecas habeo. 
Rarturi filius, est vikdAaos paptobdpos, artium et philosophiae in 
civitate Corcyrae 515d0KaAoc, habens multos auditores. Ibidem 
docet etiam MavovndA zapactátnc' (Mh 466. 4, pag. 186)%). 


* onthe 6th December 1593 Crusius requested from Martinus Laskaris 
‘quosdam vulgaris L(inguae) libellos Graecos mihi mittere’ (Mh 466. 
4, pag. 636).95 


97. About Nikolaos Rarturos and other learned Greeks Crusius is informed by Martinus 
Laskaris on the 6th December 1593: ‘Docti viri Graeci. Venetiis, MakéAngc (. Mixam.) 
Énapyoc kepkopaioc. Hunc miserat papa Gregorius .XIII. ad Patriarcham Hieremiam, 
de recipiendo novo Calendario, sed frustra. rAoó6c10c, péyaç qiAóoo0Qog. Corcyra, 
pavoviog, vidg tod pryahA tod rapaotütov, 61660XaXoc. vixóXAaoc paptobpos, 
tod GAskiov vidg. 516ü0xkaAoc. qóttoc, ibi xpotonanüc Kai ywpoEnioKxonos: Oc 
Éxei peyaAnv é&ovoíav. Non enim est Episcopus, aut Metropolita, ibi’ (Mh 466. 4, pag. 
635). 

98. Concerning Martinus Laskaris see Mystakidis 1928: 152-155. 
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* on the 17th and 18th March 1597 Antonios Ioannikios from 
Korinthos, ‘Neopatrae presbyter’, wrote down from memory an 
éApaBntaprov.% 


* * * * * 


Up to this point we have seen that Crusius gave away copies of his 
collection in two cases only: in 1575 he gave the Alexander to Samuel 
Hailand in exchange for the BeAiadpioc and in 1581 he gave Rarturos's 
Aióayaí to Michael Neander, who had sent him several imprints of 
vernacular poems. It is, therefore, remarkable that in 1594 Crusius gave 
part of his modern Greek collection as a gift to some members of the 
Austrian noble family Hohenfeld,!™ at that time students at Tübingen 
University: 


‘Tul(ii) .12. [1594] coenans cum Dominis Hohenfeld. etc. BarbaroGraecos libros 
hosce dono dedi. 1. g(ener)oso D(omino) G(eorgio) Acacio Enenckelio,!?! 
BiBAov dvopalopEevov 6ncavpóc. 4. formae: quem 20. Iul(ii) .87. à M(agistro) 
Hierony(mo) Toxita, ex aedibus Thalhofianis acceperam: dono mittente mihi 
g(ener)oso D(omino) Ioanne Frid(erico) Hofmanno, libero Barone, etc. qui 
Constantinopoli, quando ab Imp(eratore) Rom(ano) ad Sultanum legatus fuerat, 
rogatu ipsius Taxitae emerat in meum usum. Eidem D(omino) Enenckelio etiam 
donavi Coronam Preciosam A. linguarum: dono mihi .22. Sept(embri) .89. è 
Labaco Carniolae missam à D(omino) Adamo Bohorichio,'® per M(agistrum) 
Iacobum Prentelium, ibi Ludi Rectorem.'? 2. g(ener)oso D(omino) Wolfgango 
Hohenfeldero,* tovotiviavov Doc io oc KoevotavuvoonóAsgQg. 3. 
g(ener)oso D(omino) Ludovico Hohenf(eldero)! tov áróxonov mihi .84. 
mense Decembr(io) Augusta dono missum à M(agistro) Davide Hoeschelio.!0* 
64. g(ener)oso D(omino) Marco Hohenf(eldero)'" etiam àzóxomnov: mihi .6. 


99. The same text is transmitted in six other 15th-18th manuscripts, edited in Kakulidi 
1964: 107-108 (see also pp.64-65); Kakulidi did not know the Tübingen manuscript, 
edited by Góz-Conrad 1927: 302-309. 

100. Concerning the noble family Hohenfeld see DBA/DBI 558, 68-73. 

101. DBA/DBI 282, 279-287; Staiger 1961: 71. 

102. Concerning Adam Bohoritsch see DBA/DBI 122, 164-167. 

103. The receipt of this copy is not recorded by Crusius in the respective entry of his 


104. Staiger 1961: 106 (no entry in the DBA/DBI). 
105. Staiger 1961: 105-106 (no entry in the DBA/DBI). 
106. The receipt of this copy is not recorded by Crusius in the respective entry of his 


107. Staiger 1961: 106 (no entry in the DBA/DBI). 
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Sept(embri) .80. Venetiis à D(omino) Hierony(mo) Viscero missum. Eidem etiam 
TOV ta yuamtépav dedi. 5. M(agistro) Michaeli Zieglero, preceptori ipsorum? . . . 
tò névOoc Oavátov' (Mh 466. 5, pag. 143). 


Obviously, Crusius's interest in contemporary Greek had shrunk. It 
must be noted, however, that the books he gave away, were extra copies 
(with the exception of the Tayiaziépa, if our evidence is reliable); they 
were obviously not bound together (like the Tübingen DK I 11 Zzavóg 
and the DK I 16 AzoAAóvioc); and probably they were not annotated, 
since Crusius usually annotated his first copies. Yet, the case of the 
‘Anoxonos, sent in 1584 by David Hoeschel, and of the Corona 
pretiosa, sent in 1589, offers an additional piece of information: Crusius 
did not record all receipts of vernacular Greek imprints.! Therefore, 
our list of Crusius's Neograeca collection may still be incomplete. 


University of Hamburg 


Appendix I: Missing copies of vernacular Greek books from 
Crusius's collection 


1) ‘Opnpov Tid... Aovkávov (1529 edition; copy received on the 3rd April 1564). 

2)  BeAwápioc (copy sent by Gerlach from Constantinople [on the 7th October 
1574]). 

3) ` Puugëo rop MeyaAé&avópov (copy sent by Gerlach from Constantinople [on the 
7th October 1574], given to Samuel Hailand in exchange for the preceding 
Behiadpioc). 

4) Corona pretiosa, mentioned in Crusius’s letter to Gerlach (1575). 

5)  Defaranas's Adyor óióaktikoí, mentioned in Crusius's letter to Gerlach (1575). 

6) The BeAicépioc (extra copy) sent in 1580 from Venice (1577 edition?); given by 
Crusius to Wolfgang Hohenfeld in 1594. 

7T) The ITévO0¢ 0avátov (second copy); given by Crusius to Michael Ziegler in 1594. 

8)  Trivolis's Pé tij¢ exócoiac sent in 1580 from Venice. 

9) The Tayiaziépa sent in 1580 from Venice; given by Crusius to Marcus Hohenfeld 
in 1594. 

10) The A4zókozoc (extra copy) sent in 1580 from Venice; given by Crusius to Marcus 
Hohenfeld in 1594. 


108. DBA/DBI 1411, 292-293; Staiger 1961: 2. 
109. A similar case is the 1556 imprint of Kartanos’s /JaAaiá te kai Néa Jan 
which Crusius received on the 31st December 1583. 
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11)  Ventramos's Jotopia nepi giAapyvpiac. Crusius read it together with Lukas and 
Andreas Argyriou in January 1581. 

12) The l'aóápov, AvKov vi GAovnoic dinynots copaía. Crusius read it together with 
Gabriel Kalonas in June 1582. 

13)  Rarturos's Aidayai, extra copy sent by Wolfgang Finckelthausen as a gift in 1579; 
in July 1581 Crusius gave it to Michael Neander. 

14) The Bioc tod áyíov NixoAáov which Crusius received in 1582. 

15) The Azókozoc, sent by David Hoeschel in 1584; Crusius gave this copy to 
Ludwig Hohenfeld in 1594. 

16) An extra copy of the Oycaavpdc which was sent to Crusius by Johann Friederich 
Hofmann from Constantinople in 1587; he gave it to Georg Acacius Enenckel in 
1594. 

17) Tunéptog kai Mapyapóva, copy received in 1589. 

18) Corona pretiosa (extra copy), sent to Crusius as a gift from Adam Bohoritsch in 
1589 and given to Georg Acacius Enenckel in 1594. 


Appendix II: Crusius's catalogue of Greek visitors to Tübingen 
(edited from Codex Tubingensis Mb 37) 


In the miscellaneous manuscript Tubingensis Mb 37 one of Crusius's notebooks is 
preserved, which is dedicated to his Greek visitors (‘Graeci homines, qui mecum (in 
Germania) fuerunt diversis temporibus: ex quorum ore, ea, quae ad hodiernam corruptam 
Graecam linguam pertinent, annotavi. M. Martinus Crusius, Tybingae Professor utriusque 
linguae. 1559. 1579. 1587’). In this notebook one can find: 


@ the detailed notes about the Greek visitors from 1557 to 1585 (in alphabetical order); 
© two indices (referring to the Crusius diaries) about the Greek visitors from that year on 
(date of visit to Tübingen; name; place of origin). 


The table of contents of this notebook in combination with the index can be considered 
the complete list of Greeks who visited Crusius in Tübingen. I believe that the 
immediately following publication of the respective folios of Mb 37 will prove useful. 


[fol. 847] 


1 Alexander Trucellus, Cyprius Nicosiensis,!"° pag. 77. 
2 Andreas Darmarius, Epidaurius Laco,!!! pag. 125. 
3 Daniel Palaeologus Atheniens(is)!'? pag. 161. 
4 Gabriel Calonas, Corinthius,!! pag. 95. 
5,6 Ioannes Constantinus Parásceua, et Andreas Nicólas, Corc(yraeus)!^ pag. 152. 
7 Ioannes Tholoites, Lepenc Thessalonicens(is)!!5 pag. 145. 


110. On the 16th and 17th 1582. Concerning the Cypriot visitors to Tübingen and the 
Odoinopix dv Trucellos left there, see Moennig 1994. 

111. From the 30th August to the 8th September 1584. 

112. On the 14th and 15th September 1585 (*oixovópog monasterii Iberorum in monte 
sancto"). 

113. From the 27th to the 30th June 1582. 

114. Both on the 4th August 1585. 

115. From the 18th to the 21st February 1585 (together with Andreas Argyriou). 
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8,9 Lucas et Andreas, Argyri, ex ins(ula) Sandorina, pag. 57. 
145.16 
10,11 Michael tepedc, et Etapátioç comes eius, mecum erant 15 - Maii, 
usque ad -18™. eiusdem -1586- alibi á me descripti. Videtur fuisse 
Stamat. Donatus Sithuneus, de quo postea. Nam persimilis erat.!? 


12 Nicolaus Kali, peloponnensis Coronaeus,!! pag. 1. 
13 Philippus Mauricius Corinthius,!!° pag. 153. 
14 (211?] Stamatius Donatus, Cyprius Sithuneus? pag. 7. 
[fol. 84"] 


Alii Graeci, qui mecum fuerunt, quibus Aó:po impetravi, 
alibi à me descripti 


15,16 27. Aug. 1586. Kovo:aviivog Astellas Constantinopolit(anus) et 
Eppavovnd MovGikiog àáQnvoioc. 

17,18 5. et. 6. Iul. 87. Toávvng Aóvóng Cretensis Chaniensis (KvSa@vidtns): et 
Koopág IIanaóütog Cartanus Macedo: in pueritia raptus à Turcis, et 
Ianizzarus factus. Tybingae .20. Aug. baptizatus. 

19-26 — 31. Aug. et. 5. Septemb. De 1587) hic fuit Patriarcha Achridarum, et 
Metropolita eius: ille, yaßpıñà: hic, iepgutag. Item cum eis dvOipoc, 
lepopdvayos et ápxuiavópitnc. Item alii cum eis .5. Graeci.!?! Erant .13. 
personae .3. currus, et in eis 12 equi. 


27 14. Decemb. [i.e. 1587] Iacobus Miloites, ex ins(ula) Pathmo ortus. Famulus 
eius, Ioach. Christ, bei Erfurt haer. 

28 4. Iun. 1588. Nicolaus Rales, ex ins(ula) Chalce iuxta Rhodum. 

29 31. Ianu. 1589. Stephanus Lascaris Famagustanus Cyprius. 

[18] 8. Feb. 89. rediit 6 nanadatoc koopüc, Aótpov suis fratribus captivis, etc. 
quaerens. obx &ya8dc. 

30 14. Iul. 89. NixóAaoc, ó vidg tot Etepávov, ex Ioanninis poxedav. Aótpov 
quaerebat. 


31 [229?] 4. Aug. 89. ante portam Neccaricam, Stephanus, Stamatii F(ilius). £rixAnv 
Lascaridis (.credo, fuisse illum, qui 31. Ianu. 89 adfuerit.) Famagustanus. Misi 
ei eleemosynam, nec videre propter occupationes potui. 

32 Eodem die alius venit, qui per noctem habui, MiyatjA l'eopyit;ng Macedo, 
QOcipag in lecto nobis linquus. 

33-35 7. et 8. Octob. 89 mecum erant, Demetrius Larissae &pyinanic, cum 
adolescente Antonio: et Demetrios Pancalus Corcyraeus: in Moscoviam 
profecturi, ad Patriarcham Hieremiam. 


116. On the 23rd and 24th January 1581. 145 refers to Andreas Argyriou's second visit 
together with Ioannes Tholoites. 

117. From the 15th to the 18th May 1586. 

118. On the 27th and 28th March 1557. 

119. From the 26th to the 31st August 1585. 

120. From the 21st to the 27th February 1579. 

121. In Crusius's Diaries four of these five persons are mentioned by name: @ed5@poc; 
Tadoug; Toà vvno Mévgoic; Anuntpiog Maoogtuc Cretensis. 
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36,37 Anno. 1590. Mart. 17. usque ad .20. Mart. mecum erant Cyprii duo, docti 
veteris linguae Graecae viri: Leontius iepopóvaxoc ô PiAdmovos, et Iezekiel 
mpeopbtepoc ô Eopixnc. Ulma eos huc deduxerat Scholasticus, lacobus 


Kirner Hanauiensis. 

38 Eius anni .19. Nouemb. mecum coenavit iuvenis pulcher Byzantius, IIétpoc 
Qoküc, ex Imperatoria familia, ut ait. 

39 Anno .1591. Iul. 27. 28. 29. mecum erat illustris D. Thomas Paleologus, olim 
Thessalonicae et Macedon(iae) praeses. 

40 Anno .1592. Aug. 19. et .20. Ionas Taritzius, ex Monasterio tfjc 'Ayíac 


Tpió6oc, prope Cyzicum Natoliae. 

41-44 Anno .1593. Maii .16. et 17. duo ex Philippopoli Lascares: Andreas, et eius è 
fratre nepos Martinus: atque Andreae uxor Antonia (.testudinem musicam meam 
pulsans.) et filia Helena virgo. Famulus eorum, Ludovicus Fuzus, Sabaudus. 

45 Eiusdem Maii .25. et .26. Demetrius Atheniensis, &vópá piov. 


sequentes vide infrà .183. 


[pag. 183] 
Plures Graeci, qui ad me M. Crusium Tybingae venerunt, 
quibus eleemosynam ab Universitate impetravi 
46 12. Novemb. 93. Demetrius Thessalonicensis, iepeUc, satis procerus, nigrae 


barbae. Famulus eius, Tobias Reuter Vilneus Polonus, Germanice sciens. 
47 [2457] 25. Mart. 94. Demetrius Philippopolit(anus) &vópápiov mihi molestum: 
precibus me emitens cogere, ut ad principem pro se scriberem. At Stutgardianis 
res tandem molesta est: et nescio sensum novi Principis nostri D. Friderici. 
Puto enim, hunc Demetrium esse eundem: qui .93. Maii .25. mecum fuerit: 
Atheniensem se dicens, qui Philippopoli habitavisse existimo. Commendaverat 
eum mihi Martinus Lascaris, ex urbe Tiguro scribens: non quidem sua, sed 
aliena manu, latiné 6x@oobdv. 
22. Decemb. 1595. mecum erat Philippus Goris Vratislaviensis, Graecé et 
Turcicé loquens. 
48 Aug. 28. anno .1596. Georgius Lubina Cretensis. 
Decemb. 1. nobilis foemella, Anna Fridingeriana, geborne Waltherius, 
Constantinopoli fuit .2. annos captiva. Jung, kurtz, Ulmae educata. 


49 Die .17. Mart. Antonius Ienitschius Corinthius, Neopatrae presbyter. 1597. 

50 Die .16. et 18. Iul. 97. Symeon, Calogerus ex Parasceue, Chimarae (.regionis in 
Macedonia.) Monasterio, senex 87 annorum. 

51 Die .21. Iul. 97. IIaXog 'EnavovfjA. Hab in abgewisen, yevdéc ypáppa 


pépovta. Tamen .16. Septemb. 97 Owoltzpachio ad me scribit, se aliquando 
cum uxore Sua, et filio, ad me venturum. 

52,20 Die .6. Maii .1599. mecum erant duo Archiepiscopi Bulgariae &ypeibóv, 
Athanasius, too TaßpıhàÀ successor: et Hieremias, Pelagoniae Perleapique qui 
.1587. cum Gabriele hinc fuerat. 


[pag. 184] 


53-55 Die .13. Iul. [1599] tres Graeci: &xaidevto1, tort àypáppaotot, mecum 
pransi: Anu jtptoc Ioanninensis, Paulus Cretensis, et Ioannes Lemnius, omnes 
quaerentes Aótpa. 
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56 Anno .1601. hic quaerebat Abtpov .500. Ducat(orum) Senex, mercator 
Mityleneus, Xxaupikóc PáAnc, Maii .25. Habebat ovotatikov à Patriarcha 
Constantinop(olitano) Matthaeo. Datum Indict. 11. Id est, A(nno) Christi .1598. 

57,58 Anno .1605. Ian, .17. et .18. mecum erant duo fratres Graeci, iwávvnç et 
AGpnog KoutGobvoi, Thesalonicenses. sed postea in Walachia habitantes, 
milites a Tartaris capti, Aótpov quaerentes, iuvenes biduum morati. 
ovotatıkòv eis dederat Patriarcha Pagan. 

59 In Anno .1606. Septemb. 7. huc venit Graecus nobilis, colligens et ipse, habens 
testimonium à Veneto Episcopo l'aBpi DiAadedgeiac, Ioannes Tryphon, 
ex Prosapga Marchionum (?) aliquando Peloponnesi, ex Epidauro, seu 
Monembasia, etc. Aliquot dies in caupona cervi diversatus est. Dedi 
Stenophilippicum Bac. 10'/; Postea abiit. Non videbatur [?] 
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Silks, skills and opportunities 
in Byzantium: some reflexions 


JONATHAN SHEPARD 


Silks gave visible form to Byzantium’s political culture and, being light 
to carry, could circulate widely. Many of the garments issued to 
recipients of offices and titles were made of silk and the Book of the 
Eparch takes for granted the close connection between imperial 
prerogatives, silken vestments of various shades of purple and 
restrictions on foreigners’ access to them.! Through whetting appetites 
for silks and maintaining a monopoly over the finest quality products, 
the emperor could hope to arouse in his own subjects and foreigners 
alike the desire to gain them through some form of ‘service’. These 
products simultaneously expressed his wealth, superior knowledge and 
— by the symbols on them — the antiquity and unsurpassable 
legitimacy of his rule. 

Gold and silver coins could likewise attest these qualities, but they 
were easily melted down and re-used as ornaments or for other purposes 
unrelated to the emperor. Large-scale sumptuous silks manufactured in 
imperial workshops and the silks bestowed as vestments on title-holders 
and others in favour might appear less likely to be re-used in a form 
which wholly effaced their origins. The former category of silks tended 
to bear characteristic marks of imperial authority such as eagles; the 
latter lost ‘class’ when cut up into pieces. That re-use and fragmentation 
did in fact often occur after the silks left Byzantine soil is shown in 
Anna Muthesius’ collection of studies. She discusses their eventual use 
as, for example, chasubles, wrappings of relics, cushions and bindings 
of Gospel-Books.? But it is worth noting that the numerous examples of 


1. Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, 4.1, 3, 4; 8.1, 2; ed. J. Koder (Vienna 1991), 
90-3, 102-5. See also D. Jacoby, ‘Silk in Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade’, 
BZ 84/85 (1991-92) 456-7. Now repr. in Jacoby’s Trade, Commodities and Shipping in the 
Medieval Mediterranean (Aldershot 1997), no. 7. 

2. A. Muthesius, Studies in Byzantine and Islamic Silk Weaving (London 1995) 21-4, 
29-30, 36-42, 77-80. See also Jacoby, ‘Silk’ 473. The celebrated Gunthertuch, a huge silk 
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silks, fragmentary or more or less whole, found in Church treasuries 
probably represent only a small fraction of those originally sent to 
Western Europe. Many ended up in lay hands and those of top quality 
would often have been put on display, probably retaining something of 
their original form. To that extent they were likely to impress more 
foreign beholders, and to be more readily comprehensible as imperial 
Byzantine products, than were other items, including gold and silver 
coins. The value of silks to the emperor in terms both of domestic 
patronage and diplomatic gifts is indicated by Constantine VII’s treatise 
on imperial expeditions. It provides for various types of silken garments 
and cloths, specifying which sorts were brought ‘for distinguished 
refugees and for sending to distinguished and powerful foreigners’. 
That all this effort made its mark was inferred by R.S. Lopez: ‘The 
borrowing of Byzantine ceremonial by the Western rulers is the best 
acknowledgement of Byzantine “hierarchy through clothing"".^ 
Lopez's classic study might have been expected to prompt many 
publications on aspects of Byzantine silks. Yet this did not happen. As 
the late John Beckwith observed, 'the study of medieval woven textiles 
is highly complex and is, perhaps, the most difficult discipline in the 
entire field of art history', in that it calls for competence in the art of 
weaving, ability to read inscriptions in Coptic, Greek, Latin and Arabic 
and wide-ranging historical knowledge.^ For some time after Beckwith 
made this remark textiles continued to be appraised primarily in terms 
of iconography and style. But Anna Muthesius has taken a major step 
towards the kind of inter-disciplinary investigation for which Beckwith 
appealed, starting with some heroic feats of cataloguing. A catalogue of 
120 silks found in the West has been prepared, together with a handlist 
of many other examples, including some related Islamic ones. She had 
to prepare her own preliminary catalogues of the contents of major 


originally measuring 210cm by 260cm and showing a triumphant emperor, was re-used 
intact as a bishop's shroud, most probably just after its arrival in the West: G. Prinzing, 
‘Das Bamberger Gunthertuch in neuer Sicht’, BS 54 (1993) 219-20 and n.8. 

3. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. 
J.F. Haldon (Vienna 1990) 108-11, 112-13; Muthesius, Studies 209, 233, 293-7. 

4. R.S. Lopez, ‘The silk industry in the Byzantine empire’, Speculum 20 (1945) 42, repr, 
in his Byzantium and the World around it (London 1978), no. 3. 

5. J. Beckwith, ‘Byzantine tissues’, in Actes du XIV congrès international des études 
byzantines, Bucarest 1971, I (Bucarest 1974) 343. 
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holdings such as Sens Cathedral Treasury, in default of detailed local 
catalogues, and this led to important acts of identification. Thus she 
tracked down the famous Siegburg Lion silk, falsely supposed to have 
been destroyed during the Second World War. Such feats highlight the 
fact that the lack of a corpus of surviving silks has been a serious 
weakness of Byzantine studies as a whole and the imminent publication 
of the forementioned full catalogue is to be warmly welcomed.$ 
Muthesius’ technical expertise has enabled her to determine the likely 
origins of silks by the nature of their weaves. There are limits to this 
method: Byzantine and Islamic workshops favoured some identical 
types of twill in the ninth to twelfth centuries, as we shall see below 
(p.253f.). Even so, certain techniques were characteristic of particular 
regions, for example, grége — textiles with silk threads which had not 
had their coating of gum removed and which had not been twisted. 
Detecting these traits in the Lion Silk of St. Servatius, Maastricht, 
Muthesius proposes Central Asia as the likely place of manufacture: the 
manufacturers may have been imitating an authentic Lion Silk, made in 
imperial workshops. Her suggestion is very plausible, seeing that 
imperial interest stretched as far as Central Asia and guardsmen from 
Ferghana played a part in tenth-century palace ceremonial." Muthesius’ 
familiarity with all the technical aspects of silk production reaches back 
to the grub which makes it possible. She has studied the organisation 
and methods of silk workshops in modern Indian villages and paid close 
attention to the looms, to the point of attempting to weave textiles from 
a reconstructed drawloom. Data on the raising of the worms has been 
adduced from Chinese sources, notably the twelfth-century Geng Zhi 
Tu. Muthesius’ scope extends beyond the finished products to the uses 
to which they were put. She underlines the similarities of usage in the 
Christian East and West, arguing from abundant evidence that the 
eighth- and ninth-century papacy seems to have played a key role in 
displaying, distributing, and arousing Western appetites for, eastern silks. 
Muthesius' expertise gives weight to her reappraisal and redating of a 
number of other individual silks, for example the ‘Krefeld-Berlin- 


6. A. Muthesius, Byzantine Silk Weaving A.D. 400 to A.D. 1200, J. Koder and 
E. Kislinger (eds.) (Vienna, forthcoming). 

7. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, II.15, ed. LI. Reiske, I 
(Bonn 1829) 576. 
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Düsseldorf' Imperial Lion Silk, which should probably be re-assigned 
to the co-emperorship of Basil II and Constantine VIII from that of 
Basil I and his son Constantine. From a different perspective, she rebuts 
the estimate of raw silk yield in Calabria made by the editor of the sole 
text to specify the location of mulberry plantations in the Byzantine 
lands: it ‘seems one hundred times too great’ and may exaggerate the 
importance of Southern Italy as a source of raw silk for Byzantium.* 
Muthesius also casts doubt on some general conclusions drawn about 
the organisation of silk production from the Book of the Eparch. Yt is 
highly unlikely that the serikarioi could personally have engaged in 
preparing the raw silk and dyeing it as well as weaving.? For the 
degumming process alone occupies one man and perhaps an assistant, 
while the boiling of the gum creates dirt incompatible with the high 
standards of cleanliness required in a weaver's workshop. Muthesius 
suggests that the serikarioi were 'factory owners with a series of 
workshops' rather than manual workers. This suggestion is compatible 
with the evidence of the Book of the Eparch that the serikarioi had slaves 
and also paid workers; these slaves could themselves open workshops. !° 

Some important themes emerge from Muthesius’ investigations. 
Firstly, there seems to have been an endemic shortage of raw silk before 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries. As she points out, much of Asia Minor 
was unsuitable for growing mulberry trees. While accepting 
N. Oikonomides' interpretation of the seals of kommerkiarioi to the 
extent that 'the seals most plausibly do have a relationship to 
sericulture', she justly doubts whether they necessarily attest mulberry 
growing or silk-worm rearing in all the places mentioned on the seals.!! 
In any case, the amount and quality of the silk yarn produced seems to 


8. Le brébion de la métropole byzantine de Région (vers 1050), ed. A. Guillou (Corpus 
des actes grecs d'Italie du Sud et de Sicile 4) (Vatican City 1974) e.g. 17-33, 63-70; cf. 
idem, ‘Production and profits in the Byzantine province of Italy (tenth to eleventh 
centuries): an expanding society', DOP 28 (1974) 92-5, repr. in his Culture et société en 
Italie byzantine (VI-XI s.) (London 1978), no. 13. 

9. As proposed by D. Simon, ‘Die byzantinischen Seidenziinfte’, BZ 68 (1975) 34. 

10. Eparchenbuch 8.7, 10, 12, 13; ed. Koder, 104-07. Muthesius, Studies 285. 

11. Muthesius, Studies 323. That kommerkiarioi became 'mainly related to silk 
production' in the seventh century was suggested by N. Oikonomides ('Silk trade and 
production in Byzantium from the sixth to the ninth century: the seals of Kommerkiarioi’, 
DOP 40 (1986) 43-4). It seems most probable that kommerkiarioi then possessed special 
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have been unequal to demand. An underlying condition of shortage 
helps explain the government’s interest in trade with Syria, an important 
region for the production of silks: the number of Syrian merchants 
resident in Constantinople for ten or more years was substantial enough 
for provision to be made for them in the Book of the Eparch.? These 
were, presumably, distributors distinct from the visiting Syrian 
exporters who were only allowed three months in the City. Further, the 
government’s ambivalence towards silk produced in workshops not 
under its direct supervision gains in perspective. As the Book of the 
Eparch attests, the authorities were apprehensive, issuing, for example, 
injunctions against private production of the ‘forbidden’ categories of 
textiles, unauthorised sales to foreigners and covert purchases by raw 
silk traders on behalf of a ‘dynatos or wealthy man’ (Eparchenbuch, 
6.10; ed. Koder, pp.98-9). But, as Muthesius argues, it was in the State’s 
interest to maintain standards of quality and general order among the 
silk-producers and to maintain levels of production. The government 
benefited from taxes on transactions so long as they took place in easily 
supervisable places. And it needed to draw on the silk supplies and the ` 
silk-making skills of the ‘private sector’. Hence the Book of the Eparch’s 


links with the silk-trade, as they had done in previous centuries. But in an era of 
demonetarisation and slackening economic exchanges their role is likely to have 
broadened out into one of buying up, selling and stockpiling other valuable manufactures 
and commodities which became available in their districts, as well as performing a fiscal 
function. Their functions were probably multiple and variable and they could well have 
dealt in or accepted as revenue ‘agricultural and other primary products’, as A. Dunn 
proposed (‘The Kommerkiarios, the Apotheke, the Dromos, the Vardarios and The West , 
BMGS 17 (1993) 10). However, it seems likely that their ‘depots’ (apothekai) mostly 
contained higher-value commodities rather than run-of-the-mill, perishable, agrarian 
produce. The high insecurity and need for constant improvisation of the mid-seventh- to 
mid-ninth-century provinces will have created an acute need for regional stores of 
valuables and related supply networks under the care of officials who had some 
competence as valuers of, and dealers in, them. The kommerkiarioi could well have 
performed the role of local ‘fix-its’, having powers to buy up valued manufactured goods 
as they came on the market, to commission production of them, to tax and also to sell or 
dispense them gratis, according to circumstances. Silks, being highly valued and highly 
portable, would have ranked prominently but by no means exclusively among these ‘big 
ticket’ commodities and instruments of manipulation. See the critique of Oikonomides 
and comparable suggestions made by J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century. The 
Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990) 232-43. 
12. Eparchenbuch, 5.2, 5; ed. Koder 94-7; Muthesius, Studies 307. 
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note that officials and private persons were permitted to manufacture 
purple garments of high quality if they were ordered to do so ‘for 
supplies (choregian) for the eidikon’.'3 It may well have been fear of 
loss of skills rather than of transmission of them to foreigners that 
underlay the penalty for selling a slave from a silk workshop ‘to 
outsiders or foreigners’ (Eparchenbuch, 8.7; ed. Koder, pp.104-5). The 
picture which emerges for the tenth century is one of, essentially, 
cooperation between the private and imperial sectors, the degree of 
collaboration being rather higher than the Book of the Eparch expressly 
acknowledges. 

This leads to a further consideration. Muthesius rightly lays 
emphasis on the sheer complexity of silk manufacture: the delicate 
worms had to be fed on finely chopped mulberry leaves and close 
liaison was necessary between the providers of the leaves and the 
rearers of the worms. At the other end of the process, a top-quality piece 
such as the Aachen Elephant Silk 'required 1,440 manipulations of the 
pattern making device' for just one roundel (p.290). Time, as well as 
skill and equipment was needed for this and sudden shortages of raw 
materials further increased the risks, while restrictions on prices curbed 
producers' ability to recoup their losses. To these constraints, noted by 
Muthesius, needs to be added the question of the strength and 
geographical location of the demand. The highest-quality silks were 
very costly indeed and presumably even the lower-grade fabrics came 
within purchasing range only of the well-to-do. To master difficult skills 
or to invest heavily in an industry where one did not enjoy fairly 
constant demand would have been quixotic. There are hints as to the 
vagaries of the market in the Book of the Eparch's stipulation that 
workmen should be hired by the metaxopratai on monthly contracts 
(Eparchenbuch, 6.2; ed. Koder, pp.96-7). Perhaps fluctuating supplies 
of materials made it imprudent to take on wage-earning workers for 
long, while the imperial workshops themselves may have needed to take 
on skilled hands at short notice. These circumstances not only make it 
overwhelmingly probable that (as Muthesius argues) the highest quality 


13. Eparchenbuch, 8.2; Koder 104-5; Lopez, 'Silk Industry' 15; (Muthesius, Studies 
259-60, 286. 
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silks were produced exclusively in the imperial workshops; they also 
suggest that the state was the purchaser of many of the lesser quality 
textiles woven by the guilds. That such purchases were common is clear 
from the treatise on the imperial baggage-train’s specifications.'* The 
demands of the State apparatus were probably substantial enough to 
provide some assurance of sales to those engaged in production or 
trading. On the other hand the State officials could not entirely foresee 
sudden expenditure needs — gifts of skaramangia to buy off menacing 
Bulgarians or Hungarians, for example. To be able to resort to a market 
in privately produced or imported silks was therefore highly desirable 
and it gave the State a keen interest in quality control. It was thereby 
freed from the cost and organisational strain of maintaining a massive 
over-capacity in its own, imperial workshops. Close collaboration 
involving a high degree of flexibility in arrangements and mobility of 
skilled labour is understandable against a background of shortages of 
raw materials and skills, military insecurity, uncertain communications 
and a concentration of wealth in Constantinople. Such was, essentially, 
the empire's condition at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, when ` 
the Book of the Eparch was being drafted. 

The collaboration between the imperial authorities and the private 
sector was wary, at least from the State's viewpoint. But the fore- 
mentioned constraints weighed against private production rivalling 
imperial workshops in terms of sustainable quality or becoming very 
large-scale. There was, above all, the problem of finding a market for 
one's products and although the Book of the Eparch’s injunctions 
against sales outside the City imply that such things were done, they 
could scarcely have been risk-free or very profitable. Constant, flagrant 
breaches of the restrictions would have attracted the attention of the 
Eparch's officials or other functionaries, venal as these may have been. 
So long as purchasing-power was concentrated in the capital and was 
more or less directly connected with the palace, an alternative nexus of 
sericulture and manufacturing far from Constantinople was unlikely to 
be a going concern. The fact that the main foreign source of raw silk 


14. Constantine Porph., Three Treatises, ed. Haldon 108-9, 112-13, 126-7; 219, 230 
(commentary). 
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was formally in a state of permanent warfare against Byzantium put a 
further constraint on illicit private enterprises. The number of 
authorised trading emporia was small and fairly easily supervisable by 
the authorities. Those traders attempting evasion risked interception by 
both Byzantine patrols and Moslem raiders. 

One might expect an improvement in the empire’s strategic situation 
and an easing of communications to have lifted some of the foresaid 
constraints on private silk production outside Constantinople. That this 
seems to have happened, albeit gradually, is suggested by David 
Jacoby’s study of silk production and trade in what is now Greece. Of 
course, this development is just one facet of the general upswing in 
population-size, economic exchanges and wealth-formation which Alan 
Harvey has documented, and Jacoby himself draws attention to it.!5 But 
it is very probable that the silk industry, already possessing close ties 
with the Islamic world, was peculiarly sensitive to the greater security 
in eastern border areas and the Aegean which set in from the later tenth 
century onwards. Muthesius offers evidence of the identity — rather 
than just similarity — of the techniques of Byzantine and Moslem 
weavers in changing from single to paired main warp twills from the 
ninth century onwards and Cairo Genizah documents attest the sale of 
raw silk to Byzantine merchants in the 1060s and 1070s. A Byzantine 
presence in Syria, with Byzantine agents reportedly levying taxes on the 
silks traded in Aleppo, is likely to have further encouraged cross-border 
exchanges — including, perhaps, migration of craftsmen. One possible 
witness to burgeoning collaboration comes from the eleventh-century 
Griffin Silk from St. Trond, whose stylistic features are fairly 
distinctively Byzantine, but whose use of cotton selvedge points to a 
Moslem workshop. Muthesius considers Syria to be a possible location 
for it. A still more significant mark of contacts is what Muthesius calls 
ʻa technical breakthrough’, the development of the ‘lampas’ weave and 
the related incised twill silks, both types being monochrome.!6 This took 


15. Jacoby, ‘Silk’ (as in n. 1 above), 452-500; A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the 
Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cambridge 1989) 148-9, 183-4, 213-20. I have not had 
access to Jacoby's study 'Silk crosses the Mediterranean' (in S. Origone (ed.), Le vie del 
Mediterraneo, idee, uomini,oggetti) reported as ‘in press’ in Lexikon des Mittelalters, VII 
(Munich 1995) s.v. Seide. B. Byzantinisches Reich, col. 1709. 

16. Muthesius, Studies, 107, 112, 136, 290; Plate 83. 
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place c.1000 in both Byzantine and Islamic production centres, 
seemingly without an appreciable time lag between the two milieux. 
The monochrome silks required a high level of skills to produce, but 
they did not call for expensive dyes or the dyeing process and this, 
together with the relatively large number of examples found in the West, 
suggests that they may have been made in non-imperial workshops. In 
other words, they might well exemplify economic expansion, with 
production of high-quality but not hugely expensive silks opening up in 
provincial centres. 

Attention to economic growth and its periodisation is paid in one of 
the most recent papers incorporated in Muthesius' Studies." But this 
aspect needs to be integrated more fully with the technical issues of 
which she shows such mastery. A wide-ranging investigation of the silk 
industry in Byzantium's western provinces is offered by Jacoby. He 
points to firm evidence of production on Andros as well as in Thebes 
and Corinth from the later eleventh century onwards, while noting much 
earlier hints of the Peloponnese's connections with the silk industry: 
already in the ninth century its north-western part was known as 
*Morea' for its mulberry-trees, when the widow Danelis disposed of 
weavers and precious textiles of some sort in the neighbourhood of 
Patras.!8 Jacoby emphasises that Theban private manufacturers received 
commissions from the central administration to make very high-grade 
silks, dyed with murex purple. However, as Jacoby suggests, this was 
essentially a twelfth-century phenomenon. Moreover, Thebes seems to 
have been rather exceptional, benefiting from a particular combination 
of natural resources, easy communications and the capital and 
organisational skills of the archontes, members of the local landed élite. 
The latter seem to have been the driving force in the formation of a 
large-scale manufacturing industry, producing for the market. Thebes’ 


17. Mention is also made there of developments in the provinces in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries: ‘Constantinople and its Hinterland: Issues of Raw Silk Supply’ (27th 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, March 1993), in Studies 315-35. 

18. Jacoby reserves judgement as to whether the silken sendes despatched by Danelis to 
Basil I had actually been made in workshops under her control: ‘Silk’ 458-60; Vita Basilii, 
in Theophanes Continuatus, V.74, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 318. 
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elaborate nexus of production ranged from mulberry growing to dyeing 
with purple produced in Athens. 

The quality of Theban fabrics was well-known to Western Europeans 
and Turks in the twelfth century as well as to the central administration. 
Jacoby points out that Thebes’ high quality silks were denied to the 
Genoese and Pisans and ‘judging by the evidence pertaining to Alexius 
III, imperial control over a portion of Theban silk production and trade 
remained surprisingly strong by 1195'.!? This raises the questions of 
what proportion of Thebes’ silks was reserved by the government for its 
own uses and of whether all the highest quality silks belonged to this 
category. One might suppose that a *high-profile' production centre 
such as Thebes was relatively easy for the imperial authorities to 
regulate effectively, and thus that top quality Theban silks remained a 
governmental monopoly. This would imply that examples found in the 
West arrived there as diplomatic gifts rather than as traded commodities. 
In contrast, it may have been fairly straightforward and not unprofitable 
to put on the market medium- and lower-grade silks, especially those 
manufactured in other, poorer, production complexes. The latter may 
have escaped close government scrutiny, being at once less capable of 
really high-quality product, less fiscally remunerative and more 
dispersed. It was the easier to avoid taxation on such silks in that much 
of the carrying-trade was in the hands of the Venetians who, unlike the 
Genoese and Pisans, were allowed to buy costly textiles. And in 
Northern Italy the Greek silk-producers were assured of a robust 
market, accessible yet well beyond the reach of imperial fiscal officials 
and thus more lucrative than markets within the empire. 

To hypothesise thus is, of course, to make large assumptions about 
the degrees of intrusiveness and venality of government officials in 
Thebes and the other western provincial centres. Even the highest- 
quality silks may have found their way from Thebes onto the market in 
Italy and one will never be able precisely to chart the volume of 
production in twelfth-century Thebes or the relative importance of 
government commissions and the internal Byzantine and foreign 
markets for it. But systematic identification of the extant products of 


19. Jacoby, 'Silk' 492. 
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Theban workshops would be a step in the right direction. If, as seems to 
be the case, Thebes was second only to Constantinople in its ability to 
produce red samite and gold-interwoven silks, and if the attribution of 
Roger II's coronation mantle to its workshops can be confirmed,” the 
task might prove feasible. Extant examples of medium- and lower-grade 
silks might also be submitted to investigation although, as Jacoby points 
out, their survival prospects are poorer than are those of the finest- 
quality silks.?! Were it to prove possible to distinguish between Greek- 
finished and Constantinopolitan products, the quantitative data, 
however crude, would contribute to understanding of the relative roles 
of the provincial centres and the capital in exporting silks to the West. 
This would have a bearing on Jacoby’s postulate of ‘a progressive 
contraction in Constantinopolitan silk production since the late eleventh 
century or, at any rate . . . [a reduction of] the capital's share in the 
overall supply of the Byzantine market in a period of rising demand 2 
This is a field where further collation of Muthesius' expertise with 
Jacoby's analysis would be fruitful. 

There is another corpus of extant material which could be brought to 
bear on the debate, silks from the lands of the Rus. There, notably in the 
burial-grounds of the north-eastern settlements, excavations have 
revealed a considerable number of fragments of strips of gold braid and 
of monochrome silk; they served as the collars and yokes of garments of 
relatively well-to-do peasant women. These burials date from the 
twelfth to the beginning of the thirteenth century — roughly the period 
of expanding production in Greece highlighted by Jacoby — and the 
silks are reportedly for the most part of Byzantine origin.? Whether 
these silks were spun and woven in Greek centres or the capital, they 


20. See Jacoby, 'Silk', 462-4, 483. 

21. Jacoby, ‘Silk’ 473-4. 

22. Jacoby, ‘Silk’ 498. 

23. K.I. Komarov, ‘Importnye tkani vo vladimirskikh kurganakh’, Kratkie 
Soobshcheniia Instituta Arkheologii 210 (1993) 79, 81, 83-4 and map on 81. MN. 
Fekhner estimated that *over 7096 of imported silk [found in pre-Mongol Rus lands] is 
connected with the production of Byzantium's silk-weaving workshops': 'Shelkovye 
tkani v srednevekovoi vostochnoi Evrope', Sovetskaia Arkheologiia, 1982, no. 2, 69. See 
also M.A. Saburova and M.V. Sedova, ‘Nekropol’ Suzdalia’, in LP Rusanova (ed.), 
Kul'tura i isskustvo srednevekovogo goroda (Moscow 1984) 121-7. 
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attest the dynamism of the Byzantine economy at that time and have a 
bearing on the separate but related question of State finances. Even if 
the imperial authorities were unable to gain much fiscal benefit from 
silks exported directly to the West from minor centres such as Euripos 
or Patras, textiles carried by sea via the Bosphoros to the Rus lands were 
likely at some stage to pass through their fiscal net. This ambivalence 
seems to exemplify the effect on central government finances of the 
growth of regional production centres no longer geared solely to the 
demand and commands of Constantinople. Ultimately the proliferation 
of these and the growing allure of foreign markets facilitated political 
fragmentation but in the shorter term it probably contributed 
substantially to an increase in the revenues readily at the imperial 
authorities’ disposal. Further work in collating the extant silks in 
Western church treasuries with the silk materials from archaeological 
excavations and the written evidence should illuminate this often 
paradoxical process and shed light on the growth of the Byzantine 
economy between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. 
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The Magyar connection 
or Constantine and Methodius 
in the steppes 


STEPHAN NIKOLOV 


This paper is aimed at provoking the imagination of its readers rather than 
at giving any final settlement to a topos explored already in numerous 
Cyrillo-Methodian studies.! The problems discussed here are related to 
the Byzantine Balkan policy as a background to Constantine’s mission to 
the Khazars. It seems to me that the Moravian mission of SS Cyril and 
Methodius came as an outgrowth of Constantine’s mission to the steppes. 
Moravia, Bulgaria and the Pontic steppes seem in many respects different 
parts of the one domain of the Byzantine ‘Northern policy’ ? 


1. Political background or Byzantium in the Balkans on the eve of 
the mission 


The year 860 has a special place in Byzantine history. the empire had 
consecutive wars against the Arabs in Sicily, in the east Mediterranean 


1. Two lectures held before the Byzantine studies seminar at the University of Oxford 
brought my attention to some peculiarities of the Byzantine mission of 861 to the Khazars: 
the one of J.D. Howard Johnston, and the second, of Dr. J. Shepard. I am greatly indebted 
to them for commenting on this paper. 

2. The studies on Cyril and Methodius are legion. I am not going to make a 
comprehensive study on them here for most of the interpretations of the Khazar mission 
are essentially the same. Cf. E Dvornik, Les Légendes de Constantin et le Méthode vues 
de Byzance (Prague 1933), and idem, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs. SS 
Constantine-Cyril and Methodius (New Brunswick 1970) 49-73; P. Duthilleul, 
L'Évangélisation des slaves. Cyrille et Méthode, (Bibliothèque de théologie 5. Paris 1963) 
38-58; A. Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge 1970) 33ff. On the 
Byzantine mission of 861 as counteraction of the further Russian (Varangian) invasions in 
the Black sea region see: M. Artamonov, Istoriya Khazar (History of the Khazars) 
(Leningrad 1962) 180sq; D. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton 1954) 
236; D. Obolensky, ‘Principles of Byzantine Diplomacy’, in: Actes du XII Congrés 
International des Etudes-Byzantines 1 (Belgrade 1963) 45-61 and idem, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth (London 1971) 182ff; J. Shepard,’Byzantine diplomacy, A.D. 800-1204: 
means and ends’, and T. Noonan, ‘Byzantium and the Khazars’, in: Byzantine Diplomacy 
(J. Shepard and S. Franklin eds.), (London 1992) respectively 41-71, and 91-132. 
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and in Asia Minor. After the destruction of the fleet under Constantine 
Condomites in the autumn of 859, the empire had to lose most of its 
possessions in Sicily. In 860, Arab naval forces attacked the Cyclades. 
In Asia Minor, Bardas and his brother, Petronas, had campaigned 
against Ali ibn-Yahya and later with Omar ibn-Abdalah, emir of 
Melitene.3 

Most of the Byzantine military potential was engaged in the struggle 
with the Arabs. The emperor Michael repeatedly led the army in person. 
Constantinople was therefore unprotected in June 860, when the fleet of 
the Rhos appeared in the Bosphorus. The suburbs of the city were 
defenceless before the barbarians who devastated the shores of the 
Bosphorus and the Princes’ Isles.4 Michael III went back to defend the 
city. It was widely believed, however, that the capital only escaped 
capture through the intervention of the holy Virgin.’ The siege of 
Constantinople demonstrated that the war with the Arabs limited the 
Byzantine capacity for active ‘northern’ and/or ‘European’ policy. 

Active policy in Europe was necessary, however, for in the same year 
(860), a letter from pope Nicholas I (858-867) arrived in Con- 
stantinople.* The pope demanded the return of the Illyrian diocese, 
detached from the jurisdiction of Rome by Leo III (717-741), in 732.7 
Nicholas I listed the regions of Illyricum which had been under the 
jurisdiction of the vicariate of Thessalonica: ‘old Epirus and new 
Epirus, Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, Dacia, Dacia Mediterranea, 


3. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes. 1. La dynastie d’Amorium (820-867) (Corpus 
Bruxellense Hist. Byz.), (Brussels 1935) 315-356. 

4. D. Obolensky, Byzantine Commonwealth, 182-183. 

5. Photius, Patr. of Constantinople, De Rossorum Incursione, Homilia I, Fragmenta 
Historicorim Craecorum (C. Müller ed.) 5 (París 1870) 162-167, and Homilia 2, 169-171. 
Cf. C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, Mass. 
1958) 82-95, and 102-103. 

6. Nicholas I to Emperor Michael (860), MGH Epistolae (= MGH Epp.), (E. Perels ed.) 
6 436-440. See commentary in Fr. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, History and Legend 
(London, Cambridge 1948) 105-109. 

7. T accept the time suggested by M. Anastos, ‘The Transfer of Illyricum, Calabria, and 
Sicily to the Jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople', Silloge Bizantina in onore 
di Silvio Guisepe Mercati (Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, 9 (Rome 1957) 14-31. Recent 
discussion about the time of the change see J. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom 
(Princeton 1987) 307-380 and bibliography; see also 'ILLYRICUM', in: the Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium (A. Kazhdan ed.) 2 (New York-Oxford 1991) 987. 
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Moesia, Dardania’ 8 In the first half of the ninth century, the papacy had 
considerable success in establishing its influence over the western part 
of Illyricum through Frankish and Roman missionary activities among 
the Croats.? Missionaries came not only from the Carolingian empire, 
but also, through Istria, from the patriarchate of Aquileia (Cividale). 
The dukes Borna (+821), Mislav, Trpimir (845-864) and Domagoj (864- 
877), were Christians and Frankish vassals.!? 

In Byzantine eyes, the papal approach to Illyricum, if successful, 
would further favour Frankish advance in the region. Undoubtedly, 
Constantinople was convinced that the papacy was a Frankish ally.!! 
After 846 the Franks advanced in Pannonia, trying to establish their 
firm control over Caranthania and Moravia.'? For the years between 855 
and 861, the Franks had three consecutive campaigns in Moravia: 855, 


8. Nicholas I to Emperor Michael (860), MGH Epp, 7, 436-440. On the papal approach 
to the Balkans in the 860s see S. Nikolov, ‘Latin Bishops and Balkan Bishoprics 
(860-882)', Yearbook of the Medieval Studies at the CEU, 1994-1995 (Budapest 1996) 
200-217. 

9. F. Racki, Documenta historiae Chroatiae periodum antiquam illustrantia (Zagreb 
1877) 6-7; N. Klaic, Povijest Hrvata u Srednjem vijeku (History of the Croats in the 
middle Ages) (Zagreb 1990) 44-46; Fr. Sanjek, Provijest Crkve u Hrvata (History of 
Croatian Church) (Zagreb 1992 — second ed.) 48-52. A recent useful article is L. 
Maksimovic, 'The Christianization of the Serbs and the Croats', in: The Legacy of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius to Kiev and Moscow (A.-E. Tachiaos ed.) (Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Millenium of the Conversion of Rus' to Christianity. 
Thessaloniki 26-28.11.1988, Thessaloniki 1992) 167-184. 

10. D. Gruber, Povijest Istre (History of Istria) (Zagreb 1924) 97; N. Budak, Prva 
stoljeca Hrvatske (The first Ages of Croatia) (Zagreb 1994) 92-99 and I. Goldstein, 
Hrvatski Rani Srednji Vijek (Croatian Early Middle Ages) (Zagreb 1995) 256-268. 

11. Le Liber Pontificalis, Texte, introduction et commentaire (L. Duchesne ed.), 2 vols. 
(Paris 1886-1892, reissued by C. Vogel 1955-56 with a third volume updating the 
commentary) (henceforth LP) 2, Vita Hadriani Il, no. 637, 184, the representatives of the 
Eastern churches considered the Roman clergy, ‘Grecorum imperium detrectantes 
Francorum foederis inheretis . . .'. English translation of the LP, the Lives of the Ninth- 
Century Popes (Liber Pontificalis): The Ancient Biographies of ten Popes from A.D. 817- 
891 (R. Davis transl.) (Liverpool 1995). 

12. A. Vlasto, The Entry 24-26 and ff; and Chr. Hannick, ‘Die byzantinischen 
Missionen', Die Kirche des frühen Mittelalters (K. Schláferdiek ed.), Kirchengeschichte 
als Missiongeschichte, 2.1 (München 1978) 279ff., esp. 289-292; H. Wolfram, Die Geburt 
Mitteleuropas. Geschichte Osterreichs vor seiner Entstehung (Wien-Berlin 1987) 293sq. 
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858 and 860-861.'3 On 20 November 860, Louis the German (842-876) 
issued a charter confirming the privileges of the Archbishop of Salzburg 
in Pannonia and Caranthania.!4 

Byzantium had, in this connection, reason to fear for its positions in 
the Balkans. About the same time a relationship was established by the 
East Frankish realm with the Bulgars. After the treaty of Padeborn (845) 
and by the time Boris of Bulgaria became khan (852) Bulgarian foreign 
policy seemed firmly set on a pro-Frankish course.'5 Boris waged two 
military campaigns in the 850s in the Balkan west: one against the Serbs 
and another, against the Croats.!6 The wars, though unsuccessful, 
indicated the Bulgars' intention to establish their influence over the 
west Balkan Slavs. In the late 850s or in the early 860s, Louis the 
German (843-876) negotiated a treaty with Boris whereby Bulgaria 
could attack Moravia from the east while he would move against 
Rastislav, the ruler of Moravia, from the west. At the same time there 
were rumours within Latin Europe that Boris would accept Christianity 
from his Frankish ally. By 861-862 the Bulgaro-Frankish alliance was 
undoubtedly effective, because in 862 a Moravian embassy was already 
in Constantinople, asking for Byzantine support.'® The government in 
Constantinople certainly regarded the advance of Louis the German in 


13. The Annals of Fulda (T. Reuter, transl.) (Manchester Medieval Sources. Manchester 
1992) 48. Cf. Ch. Bowlus, Franks, Moravians, and Magyars. The Struggle for the Middle 
Danube, 788-907 (Philadelphia 1995) 115-120. 

14. A.L. Kuhar, The Conversion of the Slovenes (New York 1959) 73-75; H. Dopsch, 
‘Slawenmission und püpstliche Politik — Zu den Hintergründen des Methodius- 
Konfliktes’, in: Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Salzburger Landeskunde, Bd. 126 
(1986) 303-340, esp. 314-315. 

15. D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth 83-84. 

16. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio (DAT) (G. Moravcsik and 
R. Jenkins eds. and transl.) (Washington, D.C. 1967?) chap. 31, 151 and chap. 32, 155. 

17. The letter of Nicholas I to Solomon of Konstanz (864), MGH Epp. (E. Perels ed.) 6, 
293, and the evidence of Hincmar, Annals of St. Bertin (AB) (J. Nelson transl.), 
Manchester Medieval Sources series, Ninth-Century Histories 1 (Manchester 1991), 
(henceforth AB), 864 118, give as the terminus ante quem the promise of Boris to accept 
Christianity from the Franks. Cf. V. Gjuzelev, Knyaz Boris I (Sofia 1969) 74:80. It is clear, 
however, that this promise had been given some years earlier, perhaps in 860 when the 
secret alliance between Carloman and Rastislav became more or less evident. Cf. Ch. 
Bowlus, Franks, Moravians, and Magyars 119-120 ff. 

18. Vita Constantini (The Life of Constantine) and Vita Methodii (The Life of 
Methodius), in Medieval Slavic Lives of Saints and Princes (M. Kantor ed.), Michigan 
Slavic Translations 5 (Ann Arbor 1983), respectively chap. 14, 65-67 and chap. 5, 111. 
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Pannonia and Caranthania, as a revival of Charlemagne’s south-eastern 
policy. The possible close proximity of the Franks to the Byzantine 
possessions in the western Balkans was not exactly to be welcomed by 
Constantinople. 

Constantinople had been presumably concerned with the affairs in 
Pannonia even before the arrival of Rastislav’s embassy in 862. 
According to the Vita Methodii, Rastislav’s representatives had told the 
emperor: ‘many Christian preachers have come to us [the Moravians] 
from among the Italians, Greeks and Germans, teaching us in various 
ways’.'9 Though this does not mean that these preachers had been 
necessarily imperial emissaries, Constantinople should have been 
informed about the situation in Pannonia and Caranthania.” A 
prospective Bulgaro-German coalition was undoubtedly not favoured 
by the Byzantines. They must have well remembered the beginning of 
the ninth century, when Charlemagne was challenging the Roman 
imperial title of the basileus, and Krum was threatening Constantinople 
itself. For the Byzantines, a Frankish-Bulgarian alliance combined with 
the papal claim for Illyricum would destroy any chance of political, 
cultural and spiritual influence in the Balkans. 

This was the reality as seen from Constantinople in 860-861, when an 
intelligent man, lionised by the patriarch and the emperor, was sent to 
the Khazars to convert them from Judaism to Christianity. His name was 
Constantine, and he was joined by his brother Methodius, a monk from 
a monastery on Mount Olympos, who was formerly archon of a Slavic 
province of the Empire.?! 


2. The Mission of 861 and the Vita Constantini 

The only evidence for the mission is in the Cyrillo-Methodian 
hagiographic tradition, and the Vita Constantini is the only source which 
describes it in detail.2? The Vita was composed between 874 and 880, 


19. Vita Methodii, chap. 5, 111. 

20. A. Vlasto, The Entry, 27. 

21. Cf. I. Sevéenko, ‘On the Social Background of Cyril and Methodius’, Studia 
paleoslovenica (Prague 1971) 431-351. the province is most probably Opsikion, 
according to A.-E. Tachiaos, 'Some controversial points relating to the life and activity of 
Cyril and Methodius', Cyrillomethodianum. Recherches sur l'histoire des relations 
Helléno-slaves, XVII-XVIII (Thessalonique 1993/4), 41-72, at 46-61. 

22. Mita Constantini, chaps. 8-12, 41-65. 
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under the inspiration of Methodius, by some of his disciples, possibly 
Clement, before Methodius travelled from Moravia to Constantinople.” 
The Vita aimed chiefly at defending the Slavic alphabet and liturgy just 
introduced in Moravia, by proving Constantine-Cyril to be a holy man 
and saint. Such an image of Constantine was particularly needed for 
Methodius and his disciples in their struggle over the Slavic liturgy with 
the Bavarian clergy. Once Constantine’s sanctity was proved, his work 
would be more easily accepted. In that sense, the Vita Constantini, like 
many other hagiographic works, appears to be merely a product of 
propaganda and it could be easily compared with its contemporary 
parallels, such as Conversio Bagoariorum et Carantanorum.4 

We are told by the Vita Constantini that Constantine, together with 
his brother Methodius and ‘many others’, was sent to Khazaria as the 
emperor's representative after an invitation from the kagan for a 
disputation on religious issues at the Khazars’ court.?^ However, it is 
hard to believe that the letter of the kagan, if it existed at all, appears in 
its original version in Vita Constantini. It is most unlikely that the kagan 
would admit to having ‘shameful customs' 26 It is unusual that the 
official Byzantine imperial ambassadors, requested by the kagan, were 
not accompanied by Khazar representatives. 

It is generally accepted that the Byzantine embassy was motivated by 
both political and missionary considerations. The embassy was most 
probably aimed at preventing another Russian threat like the one 
Constantinople had faced a year before.?’ This is not, however, the point 
of this paper. The mission was a manifestation of a political action, for 
the emperor told the Philosopher: ‘But bear in mind the imperial power 
and honour, and go honourably and with imperial help' 23 However, an 
inclusion of political tasks was deemed unsuitable in a saint's life and 


23. A. Vlasto, The Entry, 30; Fr. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions, 182. 

24. See H. Wolfram, Conversio Bagoariorum et Carantanorum (Wien-Kóln-Graz 1979) 
69; F. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions, SOff; A.Vlasto, the Entry, 33ff. 

25. Vita Constantini, chap. 8, 41-43. 

26. Vita Constantini, chap. 8, 41 and note 30. 

27. Fr. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions, 70-73; D. Obolensky, the Byzantine 
Commonwealth, 177. 

28. Vita Constantini, chap. 8, 43. 
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we have to (re)construct Constantine’s activities as an imperial emissary 
from the restricted evidence of our source.” 

The most important detail of the story is that Constantine stayed in 
the Crimea for six months, in order, according to the Vita, to learn some 
Hebrew.? His stay, however, was combined with much travelling in the 
surroundings of Cherson. Besides his linguistic exercise the philosopher 
found the relics of St. Clement, then he visited or was visited by some 
local nomadic tribal leaders, and, finally went further, to the Khazars. 

The discovery of St. Clement's relics is important for it is the 
semantic connection between the Khazar mission and the next mission 
to Moravia. According to the Vita, *when he [Constantine] heard that St. 
Clement was still lying in the sea, he prayed and said: 7 believe in God 
and place my hope in St. Clement, that I shall find him and take him 
from the sea’ ? The relics were later brought to Constantinople and then 
moved to Moravia with the next mission of Constantine and Methodius 
in 863.32 Most probably, the transfer of St. Clement's relics aimed to 
supply the future Moravian church with the much needed religious 
remains. The relics of St. Clement were finally transferred to Rome in 
868. Surprisingly, there is no evidence these relics were donated to any 
church in Constantinople after the Thessalonian brothers’ return to the 
imperial court. The purpose of the relics was, therefore, to be sent to 
Moravia. The story of this six-years travel of St. Clement's remains is 
very interesting and can probably give answers to many questions 
related to the Cyrillo-Methodian missions. However, in this paper 
mention of this is made only to point out the spiritual relation between 
east Central Europe and the steppes. 

According to the Vita and not surprisingly for the Byzantine 
hagiographic tradition, Constantine and his fellows had to act under 
extraordinarily hostile circumstances in the steppes. Thus for example, 
the future Slavic apostle was faced with a Khazar local commander, 
who attacked a Greek town in the Crimea, but who, after meeting with 


29. P. Duthilleul, L'Évangélisation des slaves, 38; F. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions, 65ff; 
D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, 177. 

30. Vita Constantini, chap. 9, 45. 

31. Vita Constantini, chap. 8, 43. 

32. P. Duthilleul, L'Évangélisation des slaves, 44-51. 
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the philosopher, promised to accept Christianity and marched out from 
there.? As F. Dvornik has noticed, ‘this story may not have been 
invented, however, it was probably not Constantine alone who 
intervened, but the imperial official, representing the emperor, who led 
the embassy’ 23 

Further, Constantine faced some Magvars, 23 who ‘fell upon him 
howling like wolves and wishing to kill him’.*¢ But, ‘upon hearing his 
edifying words from his lips, they released him and his people in 
Peace 27 The description of this meeting is typical of the hagiographic 
tradition. The story of a holy man’s miraculous escape through God’s 
help from Barbarians whom he had tamed with his words is a locus 
communis frequently met in Procopius, and Sozomenos had already 
established the tradition, describing such cases. The Magyars were 
allies or subjects of the Khazar kagan and this situation did not change 
till the 860s. The sources until 861 barely contain any reference that 
can, without any doubt, be related to the Magyars in the west Pontic 
steppes. In Bury's opinion the Magyars settled there in 822-826.^ In 
Macartney’s view, the Hungarians had moved west of the Don between 
825 and 830.4! A. Toynbee believed that Magyars were settled there by 
the Khazars, in 829.42 In any case Magyars must have appeared in the 
western steppes as early as the 830s for they acted as Bulgarian allies 
between 836 and 837.9 The Magyars had been at large as a distinct 
grouping over a generation before the beginning of the 860s. The De 


33. Vita Constantini, chap. 9, 45. the short version of the Vita mentions an attempt at 
Constantine's assassination by the Jews and the Khazars. 
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39. DAI, chap. 38, 173. Cf. J. Shepard and S. Franklin, Emergency of Rus, 84. 
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Administrando Imperio, a mid-tenth century Byzantine source, contains 
stories of the early Magyars’ relations with the Khazars, who probably 
had relations with the Byzantines about the time of the DAI’s 
compilation. Probably just before the mid-ninth century Magyars 
moved westwards and moved the ‘KaBapou’, a population that had 
formerly been under Khazar authority.“ It seems quite safe to conclude 
that between the late 830s and 860/861 the Magyars were under Khazar 
rule or at least members of the Khazar confederation.^ Does this mean 
that Constantine's mission was aimed at securing the Byzantine posses- 
sions to the north of the Black Sea? The answer is most likely yes, 
though we do not have any other evidence besides the Vita Constantini. 

There are, however, several connections between the Byzantine 
mission of 860/861 and what was to happen later in Central Europe. The 
Vita Methodii proves such a ‘Magyar connection’. After, or, most 
probably, on his way from Constantinople to Moravia in 881, it was 
Methodius to meet again with the Magyars: *When the King of Hungary 
came to the lands of the Danube, Methodius wished to see him. And 
though some were assuming and saying: He will not escape torment, 
Methodius went to him . . . Having conversed with him as befits such 
men to converse, he dismissed him with an embrace and many gifts. 
Kissing him, he said: O venerable Father, remember me always in your 
holy prayers’ .*6 It is scarcely surprising that the possible political target 
of the meeting is completely missing in the Vita. 

The dispute with the Jews in Khazaria is another interesting topos, 
because it is also related to later Moravian events. Constantine might 
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have met some Jews in the Steppes and probably had some disputes 
with them. The Vita Constantini, however, gives a somewhat 
anachronistic picture of the political situation in Khazaria in the early 
860s. Our source shows that all the decisions on Khazar affairs had been 
reached by the kagan. For Constantine was dealing with the kagan only, 
according to the Life. Some students of the subject, therefore, tend to 
believe that the Khazar affair is a later interpolation in the Vita 
Constantini.” Even if this observation does not prove entirely correct, it 
is inconceivable that the embassy had dealt solely, or exclusively, with 
matters of orthodoxy and conversion, as the Vita implies. This mission 
seems a little strange for a purely Christian assignment. The 
‘missionaries’ converted about 200 persons and obtained the release of 
the same number of Byzantine captives. However, none of the 
Byzantine representatives stayed to further the limited success of the 
conversion. This is a clear indication that the religious issue was of a 
lesser importance and that the assignment was political rather than 
ecclesiastical. 

On the other hand, Methodius, who had probably sponsored the 
composition of the Vita Constantini, was forced by circumstances to 
describe in detail Constantine's brilliant defence of Christianity in his 
dispute with the Jews. This is not only because Methodius was a witness 
and participant in the mission in the steppes. According to the Short Life 
of Methodius, a dispute occurred about 879-880, in which dispute 
Methodius overcame some heretics and Jews, among them one Khazar, 
a certain Zambrios.*8 The description of Constantine's dispute with the 
Jews in Khazaria, as it appears in the Vita Constantini, was aimed at 
attacking Methodius' Jewish opponents in Moravia. 
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ed.) (Brno 1967) 244. The time of Methodius' dispute should be in 879-880 for Zdeslav 
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1925) 385-387, and the notes on 386. 
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3. The Results of the Mission 

In 862, i.e. one year after Constantine’s mission in the steppes, 
Hincmar of Rheims recorded in his section of the Annals of St. Bertin, 
that ‘enemies, previously unknown, called Hungarians [Ungri] 
devastated his [of Louis the German] realm'.*? This invasion most 
probably was followed by another in 863, reported by the Annals of St. 
Galen. C. Macartney believed that the Magyars raided Pannonia, 
incited by the princes of Moravia to help against the Franks, and that the 
raids recorded for two consecutive years in the two different sources 
refer to just one invasion, namely, that of 862.5! Similar assumptions can 
be found in recent surveys on Hungarian history in the ninth century.? 

Whether there were one or two, the Magyars' raid(s) undoubtedly 
started from Etel-Kóz, in the steppes, followed the Danube river, and 
affected the east Frankish realm. May we speculate that the Magyar 
raid(s) were provoked by Constantine? They presumably passed along 
the whole northern Bulgarian border from which we may conclude that 
the main Bulgar military forces were located to the north. The great 
river and the Bulgars’ army must have protected their lands from the 
invaders.? At the same time, Rastislav, for his part, dispatched an 
embassy to Constantinople requesting Byzantine support against the 
Frankish-Bulgarian alliance and asking teachers to spread the Christian 
truth to his Slav subjects in their mother tongue rather than in Lan 23 
Constantine, who had just returned from the steppes, was now sent to 
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Moravia, again with Methodius. The brothers departed for Central 
Europe carrying the holy relics of St. Clement, found in the Crimea. The 
two missions were certainly closely related, or, at least, the emperor 
considered the Khazar and the Moravian cases as two parts of one story, 
and they were therefore entrusted to the same people. 

I share the emperor’s opinion that the Khazar and the Moravian 
missions were really two parts of the Balkan, or the Illyrian story. Apart 
from the relics of St. Clement, which indicated the spiritual link, 
Methodius provided a much more down-to-earth and vivid connection 
between the mission to the steppes and that to Moravia.? In the steppes, 
Constantine and Methodius had many other assignments than simply 
that of a religious dispute at the Khazar court. Constantine, the leader of 
the delegation, had to prevent any future northern surprise, such as the 
Russian one of 860. Further, the imperial representative tried to secure 
the Byzantine possessions in Crimea, making arrangements with the 
local Khazar and Magyar hordes. 

In 863, the Byzantine war in the east was brought to a conclusion 
after the imperial general Petronas had annihilated the troops of Omar, 
emir of Melitene. After a triumph held in Constantinople, Michael IIT 
gathered his army on the Bulgarian border and moved his fleet along the 
southern Bulgarian coast. The invasion was carried out without delay 
and that was enough for Bulgaria to capitulate. The Bulgarian army 
was situated in the north: all along the Danube river, because of the 
Magyar raids, and along the border with Moravia, as required by the 
treaty with Louis the German. Boris had to renounce the pact with Louis 
the German, and to receive baptism from the Byzantine Church. The 
khan accepted the emperor as his spiritual father. 

In the early 880s, essentially the same combination (like that of the 
early 860s) occurred. Within a period of two years (late 880-early 883), 
the Franks struggled against Svatopluk (Zwentibald) of Moravia and 
this had coincided with, or rather provoked, another Moravian embassy 
to Constantinople, led by the archbishop of Moravia, Methodius.5" What 
followed was a second encounter of Methodius with the Magyars when, 


55. Vita Methodii, chap. 4, 109-111. 
56. See supra note 54. 
57. Vita Methodii, chap. 13, 123. 
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at the same time, a Hungarian raid was carried out in Central Europe.** 
Most of the students of this topic agree that the Hungarian incursion in 
the region had backed Svatopluk’s (Zwentibald’s) struggle against the 
eastern Frankish realm,’ and that Hungarians had been ‘fighting against 
the Eastern Franks in what is today Eastern Austria presumably not of 
their own initiative but by invitation of Svatopluk’.© 

Methodius was militarily, diplomatically and politically an able man. 
In the 880s, the archbishop of Moravia might have suggested to his 
ruler, Svatopluk (Zwentibald), to continue the policy of Rastislav, that 
once had proved being, successful. Although it is well known that 
Svatopluk (Zwentibald) himself favoured the Latin liturgy as performed 
by the Franks, he was trying to expand his power into lands controlled 
by Slavic or Slavic-speaking people not particularly inclined to 
Christianity in its Frankish mode. The Vita Methodii implies a direct 
connection between Methodius’ return from Rome and then from 
Constantinople, and the military achievements of Svatopluk 
(Zwentibald).6' The recurrence of events happening in similar 
circumstances may lead to a reappraisal of the Byzantine approach to 
the steppe nomads, northern Balkans and Central Europe in the period 
between the 860s and 890s. In the 880s, however, Methodius, being 
once experienced in Hungarian matters, presumably acted in accord 
with Svatopluk as Moravian archbishop, and, by all means, with the 
consent of the Byzantine government. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that the Thessalonian brothers were 
entrusted with finding a reliable Byzantine ally in the steppes, who 
could help the empire to counteract the Bulgaro-Frankish coalition, in 


58. Continuatio Annalum luvanensium maximorum, MGH SS, XXX/2, 742: '(. . .) the 
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the early 860s. The Magyars became such an ally and they would prove 
their value from 862 on. In this connection, the mission of Constantine 
and Methodius to the steppes had contributed to the ‘Byzantine revival’ 
in the Balkans in the later ninth century. Further, it seems probable that 
Methodius, being already an Apostle of the Slavs, might have used this 
diplomatic and political experience in favour of Moravia. It goes 
without saying that the diplomacy of Methodius could not have clashed 
with the interests of the Byzantine emperor but rather might have been 
carried out in agreement with Constantinople. 

Can we safely conclude that the Byzantine mission to the Steppes had 
a political target that affected much broader territory than simply the 
north Black Sea region? In 860, the Byzantine government, however, 
could have hardly foreseen the events to occur in Central Europe in the 
880s. At the same time, either Michael III or his learned patriarch, 
Photios, hardly believed that in the next centuries most of Eastern 
Europe would use the Slavic alphabet and liturgy that had been created 
by high-ranking Byzantine emissaries. Unfortunately, there are no other 
sources to prove this construction of events and evidence. Let me 
therefore conclude with the point raised at the beginning of this paper: 
that this text is aimed at asking questions rather than offering answers. 
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Despite the efforts of the Emperor Maurice (582-602) to relieve Avar 
and Slav pressure on the Lower Danube region, Byzantium finally lost 
control over this area at the very end of the 6th Century (or perhaps at 
the start of the 7th Century).! There is no evidence — literary, numis- 
matic or otherwise — which suggests that imperial authority was re- 
imposed until after the defeat of Sviatoslav and the Rus’ by John I 
Tzimiskes (969-76) towards the end of the tenth century. 

The century which followed Tzimiskes’ success saw an increasing 
level of pressure being exerted on the Danube (and indeed on the 
Balkan interior itself) by a number of nomadic tribes, most notable 
amongst which were the Pechenegs. The period of Byzantine control of 
the Lower Danube between 971 and 1092 is well documented in the 
literary sources: in particular Attelaietes and Scylitzes cover the unrest 
in some detail in the period before the accession of the Emperor Alexios 
I Komnenos, and, for the ensuing eleven years (until the major reform 
of the coinage in 1092), the Alexiad of Anna Komnena provides 
valuable information on the difficulties which her father faced in his 
attempts to reinforce Byzantine rule over a region which had become 
increasingly disturbed during the 1070s and 1080s. 

This article attempts to assess the numismatic evidence which can be 
related to the period between 971-1092, and to examine what this can 
tell us about the nature of Byzantine rule by the Lower Danube. 

The evaluation of the numismatic evidence is greatly facilitated by 
the fact that several sites by the Danube have been intensively ex- 
cavated, and a quantity of coins discovered.? There are, however, two 
major problems which cannot be easily overcome. First, the archaeologists 


1. See V. Popovic, ‘La descente des Koutrigours, des Slaves at des Avars vers la Mer 
Egée’, in Académie des Inscriptions et belles-lettres, Comptes Rendus (Paris 1978), and 
‘Aux origines de la slavisation des Balkans’, ibid. (1980). 
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who have published their findings (often in a series of lengthy articles) 
rarely give a detailed account of the coins which have been recovered.? 
And, when the numismatic evidence which the excavations have revealed 
is finally discussed, the results are invariably interpreted in a superficial 
manner, with the coins being used to support a pre-supposed hypothesis. 

The most obvious example concerns the analysis of the ‘loss’ of the 
Danube region soon after Tzimiskes’ success. Diaconu states that 
Pacuiul lui Soare was left unoccupied by the Byzantines for the last 
quarter of the 10th century.^ When we consider that the island fort had 
been constructed to withstand the Rus', and had managed to withstand 
the Pechenegs in the 11th century, quite how the island might have been 
lost is unclear. For Diaconu to arrive at the specific dates of 976-1001 
on the basis of archaeological evidence (i.e. numismatic evidence) is 
clearly groundless, if only because date of issue and date of loss do not 
mean the same thing. In any event, besides not supporting the argument 
that the fort was abandoned, the evidence might actually suggest the 
opposite: it may well be that the sequence of folles in this period is 
uninterrupted.’ In other words, one could equally argue that Pacuiul 


2. Eg. Pacuiul lui Soare, with the results detailed in P. Diaconu, Pacuiul lui Soare cetatea 
bizantina (Bucharest 1972), 1, and in his article, ‘Pacuiul lui Soare — Vicina’, in Byzantina 
8 (1976); G. Stefan has catalogued the site of Dinogetia-Garvan, in Dacia 7-8 (1937-40), 
and Donogetia I (Bucharest 1967); G. Florescu, R. Florescu and P. Diaconu's text Capidava 
(Bucharest 1958) records what was found in excavations in the fort of the same name. 

3. Eg. Diaconu, Pacuiul. The numismatic evidence receives only a cursory reference, 
and no analysis. 

4. Diaconu's article in Byzantina, art. cit., 417. His assertions and arguments are 
developed more fully in E. Condurachi, I. Barnea and P. Diaconu, ‘Nouvelles recherches 
sur le limes byzantin du Bas-Danube aux X-XIe siècles’, in Acts of the 13th International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies (London 1967), 181ff, and especially 187: ‘la domination 
byzantine aurait connu dans ces régions récemment reconquises, une interruption depuis 
976 jusqu'à l'an 1000, lorsqu’ elles e" y réinstalla'. 

5. Thus, some 24 Class A-1 folles have been recovered thus far, as well as 12 Class A-2 
coppers. Class A folles are notoriously controversial to date accurately because of the 
similarities between the low-value coins issued between 969-1025. Without actually 
examining the pieces personally, one can only accept that they have been correctly 
identified by B. Mitrea, in Diaconu, Pacuiul, 181. It is strange, therefore, that Rumanian 
scholars generally support the argument of a collapse of Byzantine control between 976- 
1001, when the coins themselves cannot confirm this. This criticism applies equally well 
to I. Iordanov's view that Preslav was abandoned from 986-1001, in Pecatite ot 
Strategiyata Preslav (Sofia 1993). Sigillographic evidence cannot be used in a way to 
provide so accurate a dating, and as such, is useless in confirming a hypothesis that 
Preslav was abandoned. 
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was inhabited continuously at the end of the 10th century. It is clear, 
therefore, that it is misleading to rest the argument for the abandonment 
of the site solely on this inconclusive numismatic evidence. 

The second difficulty which is presented by the excavations concerns 
the problem of interpretation. In particular, it is important to consider 
how representative the sites which have been examined are, and thus to 
question how justifiably can we generalise on the basis of the findings 
from six or seven sites on the Danube, for the Balkan region as a whole 
— to say nothing of the rest of the Empire. Although the vast majority 
of modern commentators have not hesitated to generalise from the 
Danube finds, I will try to show the dangers which this approach brings. 

The first point to make, therefore, is to distinguish the Lower Danube 
region from the rest of the South Eastern Balkans. While all of the sites 
by the river have revealed varying quantities of coins for the period in 
question, almost none have been found in the rest of the peninsula. This 
is negative evidence, and suggests that the development of a monetary 
economy in the Balkans was not very advanced. 

This might simply reflect the level of archaeology which has been 
carried out, and it should be stressed that both the Danube region and 
Central Greece — the two areas were substantial numbers of coins have 
been found — have been intensively excavated. It is possible, of course, 
that future discoveries in the Balkan interior will change the view that 
there is a distinction to be made between the Danube and the rest of the 
Balkans, where there seems to have been little coinage in circulation 
before 1081. 

However, it should be noted that Preslav and Pliska have both been 
excavated thoroughly, and only a very small number of coins were 
recovered from each. At Preslav, a total of 48 folles have been found for 
the period between 969-1081, and Pliska folles finds later than Class A 
are very rare indeed. Yet, these are the two sites in the Balkan interior 
where we would have expected coinage to be plentiful, if in fact a 
monetary economy was established throughout the Balkans, and not 
simply in a few sites on the Danube. 


6. D.M. Metcalf, Coinage in South Eastern Europe (London 1979), 65. 
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Certainly, the absence of finds in the interior between 1025-1081 is 
striking. The Pechenegs became increasingly restless during this period, 
and launched a number of raids deep into Byzantine territory regularly 
after 1027. They attacked again in 1032, 1034, 1035, 1036, 1046 (?) — 
1053, and on an annual basis after 1074 until 1081. Given the 
penetration of all of these attacks, as well as a substantial offensive by 
the Uzes in 1064-5, one would expect to find a number of hoards to 
reflect the uncertainty which the invasions must have inspired. In fact 
there are remarkably few.’ 

This strengthens the hypothesis that there was little currency in 
circulation in the Balkans: if the period in question had been a peaceful 
one, there would have been less reason for hoards to be concealed. 
However, there was ample cause in the 11th century, and it is striking 
that so few have been recovered. When we compare this with the large 
number of hoards relating to the 12th and early 13th centuries which 
have been recovered from the same area, the argument becomes even 
stronger.? 

The implications of this must not be missed: if there was little 
coinage in circulation in interior, then it is clear that there must be a 
reason why the Danube does provide so much numismatic evidence. To 
most commentators, the most obvious solution is that the towns along 
the river were important trade centres.? Thus, attention is drawn to 
Sviatoslav's attack on the region, which was apparently motivated by 
the wealth which the towns on the river could offer.!? In this context, 


7. PIA Frankopan, Anna Komnena, the Alexiad and the Pechenegs, unpublished 
M.Phil thesis, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (1995), 12ff. 

8. Metcalf notes the significance of the large number of hoards from the late 12th 
century, p.65. The lack of hoards from the interior is all the more notable in view of the 
fact that the Maritsa valley and the Thracian plains were fertile and therefore presumably 
enjoyed considerable prosperity — yet there is no evidence of a monetary economy there 
in the 10th and 11th Centuries. 

9. Eg. E. Stanescu, ‘La crise du Bas-Danube byzantin au cours de la seconde moitié de 
Xle siècle’, ZRVI 9 (1966). 

10. The Russian Primary Chronicle, trans. S. Cross and O. Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1953). Sviatoslav was apparently attracted to the Danube because it 
was a region ‘where all riches are concentrated; gold, silks, wine and various fruit from 
Greece, silver and horses from Hungary and Bohemia, and from Rus’ furs, wax, honey 
and slaves.’ N. Oikonomidès does not question this statement: ‘Presthlavitsa, the Little 
Preslav’, in Stüdost-Forschungen 52 (1983). 
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Attaleiates’ comments on the prosperity of the area are also usually 
highlighted." Finally, the discovery at Dinogetia of luxury gold and 
silver items with Constantinopolitan and eastern designs is taken to 
demonstrate the economic vitality of the Lower Danube." 

However, the numismatic evidence does not lend this argument much 
weight. If the area was prosperous on the scale which the literary 
sources suggest, it would be reasonable to expect fairly large numbers 
of stray finds. This is because of the fact that the chances of a coin being 
lost presumably increase in proportion to the number of times with 
which it changes hands. Thus, an analysis of strays is an excellent way 
in which to gauge the frequency with which transactions occur, as well 
as providing a truly random sample of the coins which were in 
circulation at the time." 

In fact in almost all of the towns by the Danube there are very few, 
and only Pacuiul lui Soare has provided a large sample of stray coins." 
At Capidava, for example, just 26 have been found.!5 At Dinogetia, only 
15 folles were found during the first phase of excavations, and although 
Stefan insinuates that a considerable number were subsequently found, 
he only comments on a large number of bronzes of Michael IV (1034- 
41).'5 However, the fact that these were all found in very close 
proximity to each other raises the question of whether they were part of 
a hoard, rather than a large sample of strays. 


11. Eg. M. Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1853), 204, where he talks of the 
large number of great cities by the Danube (noAAai kai ueyáAat nóñeiç’). 

12. I. Barnea, *Dinogetia and Noviodunum, deux villes byzantines du Bas-Danube’, in 
Revue des Etudes Sud-Est Européenes, 9 (1971). 

13. D.M. Metcalf, ‘How extensive was the issue of folles 775-820?', B 7 (1967), 275-6 
on theorems of estimating the velocity of circulation of low value coinage, and of using 
die-casting to lead to an approximation of the number of coins being struck in a given 
period. The evidence from hoards can help to show how long coins stayed in circulation. 
Thus, the age-structure of a hoard will reflect which coins were available at the time of 
concealment, see Metcalf, Coinage, 8-12. 

14. See below. 

15. Fourteen of the folles are Class A. Florescu et al., ascribe six of these to John I 
Tzimiskes, seven to Basil II and Constantine VIII and one to Constantine VIIL Of the 
remainder, seven are Class C (1034-41), and five are Class D (1042-55), p.238. 

16. Stefan attributes four of the folles to Basil I and Constantine VIII, four to Theodora, 
four to Michael VI, and one each to Constantine X Doukas, Romanos IV Diogenes and 
Alexios Komnenos. Two are unidentified 1ith-century folles, art. cit., in Dacia, p.422. 
The suspiciously large number of Michael IV folles found close together is recorded in 
Dinogetia, 1, 390. 
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It is clear, therefore, that there is a relative dearth of strays from most 
of the Danube sites, notably from Capidava, Isaccea and Dinogetia. The 
small numbers which have been found do not seem to endorse the view 
that the Danube was a major trading zone. This is particularly striking if 
we note that die-sampling has led to estimates for the striking of Class A- 
2 folles to run into hundreds of millions, and yet the Danube has yielded 
only a handful.’ Furthermore, the paucity of finds by the Danube does 
not compare favourably with the substantial numbers of coins discovered 
in Athens and Corinth, whose commercial pretensions are evident, 
unlike the Danube region, from the numismatic evidence alone." 

This comparison with Central Greece is also useful to show another 
aspect of the Danube sites which is difficult to interpret. The growth in 
the monetary economy in the former from the 9th Century has been well 
documented.!5 By the Danube, however, there is little or no sign of an 
increase in the monetary economy. If anything, the opposite is true: at 
Isaccea, for example, the stray finds are most plentiful during the reign 
of Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55).!9 After this, the number of 
coins does not continue to rise, as we would expect if circulation was 
increasing. Instead, the number of strays decrease before 1092. 

Much the same is true at Pacuiul Jui Soare, where circulation peaked 
with Constantine IX's folles. But Pacuiul presents its own problems. For 
while other sites yielded very modest amounts of petty currency, 
Pacuiul, for some reason, produced some 620 for the period between 
971-1092.?? This is out of all proportion with the other sites along the 
river, and the sheer volume of numismatic evidence suggests that the 


16b. Metcalf, Coinage, 56. 

17. P. Charanis, “The significance of coins for the history of Athens and Corinth in the 
7th and 8th Centuries', Historia 4 (1955) 163ff; Metcalf, Coinage, 36-40, 45-48, 71-3, 
and idem, ‘Corinth in the 9th Century — numismatic evidence’, in Hesperia 42 (1973). In 
this respect, it is worth noting that archaeological finds of luxury objects by the Danube 
are meagre to say the least — very small amounts of jewellery, a reliquary of 'eastern 
design', and artefacts made of fish-bone hardly point to the booming commercial zone 
which the literary sources suggest. 

18. G. Ostrogorsky, 'Byzantine cities in the early Middle ages', in DOP 13 (1959); D.M. 
Metcalf, Coinage in the Balkans (London 1965). 

19. Metcalf, 65. There are 23 Constantine IX folles at Isaccea, and only 26 more from 
the following thirty years. 

20. Diaconu, 181. 
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island must have fulfilled some special, presumably military, role.?! 

The picture is complicated further by the fact that other sites provide 
a different peak of their activity. At Vetren, for example, although only 
21 folles have been recovered, the only Class type which is not 
represented is that of Constantine IX [Class D].? Yet it seems that none 
of the towns by the Danube were deserted or captured outright, and that 
they were somehow able to resist the Pechenegs. The numismatic 
evidence, therefore, can only point to one thing: that life was becoming 
increasingly difficult in the Danube towns. 

The absence of a perceptible increase in the circulation of the 
coinage, and the increasing pressure on the Danube region makes one 
wonder why it was that there was a monetary economy in operation at 
all? Part of the answer lies with two hoards which have been recovered 
from Dinogetia. The first is comprised of 106 gold coins, of which 103 
are tetartera of Basil II, one is a nomisma of Romanos III Argyros and 
two are nomismata of Constantine IX Monomachos.? This means that 
the terminus post quem for the concealment is 1042. In all probability, 
the coins were hidden/lost during the attacks of Tyrakh, a Pecheneg 
chieftain, on the area in 1046(?)/1048.24 

The second hoard contains seven tetartera of Basil IL, and four 
miliaresia, of which one belongs to Theodora (1055-6), and three to 
Isaac I Komnenos (1057-9).25 The concealment was probably due to the 
Uzes’ attack of 1064-5. The fact that Basil II’s tetartera are again found 
in such quantities suggests two things: first, that Dinogetia — for some 
unknown reason — was the point of entry for these coins, and secondly, 
by implication, that the monetary economy was being deliberately 
stimulated by Constantinople during Basil's reign. 


21. See below. 

22. G. Atanasov and I. Iordanov, Srednovekovtyat Vetren na Dunav (Shumen 1994), 65. 

23. Stefan, p.422-4, Metcalf, p.75, Barnea, p.355. 

24. The date of Tyrakh's attack is a matter of some controversy. It either took place in 
1046, A. Kazhdan, ‘Ioann, Mavropod-Pecenegi i Russkie v seredine XIv.', ZRVI 8 (1963), 
or in 1048, P. Diaconu, Les Pétchénegues au Bas-Danube (Bucharest 1970). 

25. Stefan, loc. cit., Metcalf, loc. cit., Barnea, 356. The silver miliaresion of Theodora is 
an extremely scarce issue. The hoard also contained three gold jewels, seven silver objects 
(earrings, bracelets etc). The peculiar age-structures of both the Dinogetia hoards is 
difficult to account for. 
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This is not unusual: Corinth and Athens had been injected with 
coinage to stimulate their growth at the start of the 9th Century.” What 
makes this different, however, is that growth did not occur by the 
Danube. The other, more important difference, is that Central Greece 
shows its stimulation from the centre by large increases in its petty 
currency. 

By the Danube, on the other hand, while stray finds in the 11th 
century are modest (with the notable exception of Pacuiul lui Soare), 
there are a large number of precious metal hoards. How are these to be 
accounted for? 

Apart from the two hoards mentioned above, there is another gold 
hoard at Dinogetia. This consists of six nomismata of Romanos IV 
Diogenes (1067-71) and nine of Michael VII Doukas (1071-8).7 The 
occasion for the concealment/loss is usually attributed to the Danubian 
revolt of 1072-4. This dating is, of course, perfectly conceivable, 
although it should be stressed that there is no reason to think that the 
hoard may not have been deposited at a later date in Michael VII's 
reign, when the Pechenegs were constantly attacking Byzantine 
territory, or, indeed, perhaps even later still. 

There are two relevant hoards from the Silistra region. The first 
contains 21 nomismata and one tetarteron of Michael VII, and was 
almost certainly not concealed during Nestor's revolt, since the coins 
are relatively late issues.?? The second Silistra hoard is mainly made up 
of gold coins of Constantine IX, and was not lost until after 1080. There 
are further precious metal hoards at Belene (western Danube), and two 
at Oescus.?? 

Of course we cannot guess how many hoards were hidden and 
subsequently recovered, nor how many more have yet to be unearthed, 
but this is a considerable catalogue. It is all the more remarkable if we 


26. Essentially, the prolonged expansion in central Greece was commerce-led, and the 
government provided a ‘demand-led money supply’, Metcalf, ‘Corinth’, and idem, ‘How 
extensive’, 270-310 

27. Stefan, 422; Metcalf, 75; Barnea, 356. 

28. Metcalf, 75. Michael VII’s nomismata are Type 2, while the tetarteron is Type 3, 
making it unlikely that the coins could have been concealed in 1072/3. 

29. Metcalf, ibidem. 
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note that there were no gold hoards from the same region when it had 
been put under pressure at the end of the 6th Century.*° 

The numismatic evidence for the Danube is peculiar: we find much 
less petty coinage and far more high value coins than we would have 
expected. Perhaps the answer to this is that the monetary economy was 
not being stimulated with the intention of increasing the prosperity of 
the region and accelerating the circulation within it. Instead, the money 
and coinage which was being pumped in was to shore up the Danube's 
military defences, and to cover for the expenses which this incurred. 

The location where this policy was most effective seems to have been 
Pacuiul lui Soare, and this would explain the fact that the monetary 
economy and circulation of petty coinage was far more developed than 
anywhere else by the Danube. In this respect, it is worth noting the 
effect which the army had on the petty currency in circulation in a given 
town. Excavations at Athens reveal a huge influx in the number of folles 
from the time of the Emperor Constans II (641-668), where 817 coins 
have been found, compared to 30 folles from the reign of Constantine 
IV (668-85)?! The huge number of Constans II coins has generally been 
taken to reflect the fact that the Emperor wintered with the army by 
Athens in 662/3: only five of the 817 are definitely later than 662/3.? 

The sheer extent of the injection of currency brought about by the 
presence of the army — with the requirements for supplies, etc. — is 
remarkable, and it offers an interesting insight into the cause of the large 
numbers of folles found at Pacuiul lui Soare. It would also explain why 
Pacuiul proved to be most resistant of all the fortress towns by the river: 
it did not capitulate until 1094, three years after the annihilation of the 
Pechenegs.? 


30. Eg. E. Poenaru-Bordea, ‘Monnaies byzantines des VIe-VIIe siècles en Dobrudja’, in 
Actes du XIVe Congreés International des Études Byzantines, 3 (Bucharest 1971); B. 
Mitrea, ‘Les monnaies et l'écroulement de Dinogétia à la fin du VIe siécle, in Pontica 
1974), and Popovic, art. cit. 

31. D. Zakynthos, ‘La grande bréche dans la tradition historique de l'hellénisme du 7e- 
Ge siècle’, in Xapiotr]ptov eig A. 'OpAavóov (Athens 1966), 300ff. 

32. Charanis, 167.. 

33. The striking number of post-reform low-value coins found at Pacuiul suggest that 
the fort did not fall until after 1093, Atanasov and Iordanov, p.92, O. Iliescu, ‘Premières 
apparitions au Bas-Danube de la monnaie réformé d' Alexis Ier Comméne', Etudes 
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The visibility of government money which had been pumped into the 
region (in connection with its defence by imperial forces) probably 
implies that otherwise the inflows would have been, and were small — 
i.e. the lower Danube would have been much like the rest of North 
Eastern Bulgaria, money-wise: essentially a very different regional 
economy to that of Central Greece. 


Oxford University 


Byzantines et post-Byzantines, I, (Venice 1979), 9ff; A. Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, 
*Quelques aspects de la circulation monétaire dans la zone de l'embouchure du Danube au 
XIIe siécle’, Dacia 23 (1979), 266-9, and Custurea and Papsima, ‘Monede Bizantine 
descoperite la Pacuiul lui Soare’, Pontica 25 (1992), 378-80. Hendy has established that 
Alexios’ reform took place in September 1092. However, low value coins were not struck 
until the start of 1093 at the very earliest, M. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine 
Empire 1081-1261 (Washington D.C. 1969), 39-49, and Catalogue of the Byzantine coins 
in the Dumbarton Oaks and Whittemore Collections, vol. 4 (Washington D.C., 
forthcoming), 10ff. Thus, Pacuiul could not have fallen until 1093. Evidence of a major 
fire at Pacuiul has led Diaconu to argue that the fort was sacked by the Cumans in 1094, 
*Krepost' X-XV vv. v Pakuyul Lui Soare v svete arkheologiceskikh issledovanii’, Davia 5 
(1961), 498. For the Cuman attack on Byzantium in 1094, see Anna Komnena, Alexiade, 
ed Leib (Paris, 1937-45) II, ix.2-4 (189-204) and Gautier, ‘Le synode des Blachernes (fin 
1094)’, REB (1971). 
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Tradition and the individual talent: 
remarks on the poetry of 
Michalis Ganas 


DAVID RICKS 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists. 
You cannot value him alone; you must set him, for contrast and comparison, 
among the dead. (T.S. Eliot)! 


Michalis Ganas is both a highly individual talent and, as I hope to show 
here with respect to an inevitably small selection of key poems, a highly 
traditional one. He is, moreover, peculiarly self-conscious about the 
implications of such a view as Eliot’s for the responsibilities of the poet. 
The consciousness of tradition in Ganas’ work may be seen as taking 
three forms. 

The first and most visible concerns poetic form itself. Ganas has 
recently been associated, along with some younger contemporaries, 
with a return to the metrical and rhymed forms of Greek poetry which 
have been marginal since the 1930s.? This would seem to make him, in 
ugly American parlance, a New Formalist; but Ganas' use of such forms 
predates the Greek and even the American New Formalism, so he can't 
be accused of having joined a bandwagon. The title of a 1993 
conference on Greek poetry, ‘From metrical forms to free verse, 1880- 
1940’, reflected both the fact that almost no Greek verse of importance 
other than free verse has been written since 1940 and, at the same time, 
a sense that the era of free verse as, so to speak, the default mode is now 


1. T.S. Eliot, "Tradition and the individual talent’, The Sacred Wood (London 1976), 47- 
59; quotation from p. 49. 

2. See Michalis Ganas, Dionysis Kapsalis, Giorgos Koropoulis, Ilias Lagios, 
"Av0oó Som (Athens 1993). 

3. See the article on the New Formalism in the New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry 
and Poetics (Princeton 1993), 834-5. Strictures against the New Formalists by (so to 
speak) an Old Believer are to be found in Thom Gunn, Shelf Life (London 1993), 227-8. 
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over. And in the proceedings my own paper on Skarimbas, for example, 
is a plea to look at how he uses the forms he does, rather than simply 
assigning them to an obsolete category.* 

The second aspect of tradition concerns Ganas’ typically overt, and 
indeed respectful, borrowings from the dead poets. While he is not 
exactly a bookish or philological poet in the manner of Seferis, his work 
reveals unusual care and self-consciousness in this regard — and this 
merits extended discussion. 7 This is so not least because of the variety 
of identifiable poets who make up Ganas' canon in action: Solomos, 
Cavafy, Sikelianos, Karyotakis, Seferis, the folk poets — and perhaps, 
as I shall tentatively suggest below, T.S. Eliot himself.9 

The third way in which tradition is important is more general: it 
concerns what may be called Ganas’ pietas towards his family and by 
extension his Epirot homeland. Faced with an Athens unpropitious for 
poetry, he turns to an older provincial home, to the dead poets, and to 
dormant forms which may be restored to life, in order to overcome the 
threat of aphasia." 

Where these three threads come together is in Ganas' most recent 
collection, with which this paper will tentatively end. Up to that point I 
shall take a small selection of poems in mainly chronological order, in 
order to exhibit sufficient formal variety, but also in the hope of 
assessing what such formal manoeuvres amount to. We might usefully 
bring to mind here an apophthegm of another Greek poet: ‘Power in 
poetry begins with anxiety.' The statement comes from Demetrios 
Capetanakis, a poet so anxious about himself that he found success 
writing in English verse rather than Greek.* 


4. See Nasos Vayenas (ed.), H eAeu0époior tæv uopgov (Herakleion 1996) and my paper 
in that volume, 'IIapáóoon vo tpototunia: 1 nepintwon tov LKapiuna’ 175-85. 

5. Ganas, however, is averse to both epigraphs and notes (for a significant example of 
the latter see n. 64 below). This distinguishes him from Seferis, let alone from his post- 
Seferian contemporary Kyriakos Charalambides; see especially the latter's Me@:otopia 
(Athens 1995). 

6. On Ganas and the canon, see Michalis Pieris, rev. of Mapa Ai0ápia, OlloAftgc 39 
(Dec. 1980-Jan. 1981), 69-73. 

7. See, on the question of Epirot localism, G.P. Savidis, rev. l'uáAtva I'1ávveva, now in 
Kaocxavóycpa (Athens 1989), 224-7. 

8. The quotation comes from Demetrios Capetanakis: A Greek Poet in England 
(London 1947), 126. See further my article with the same title, Journal of the Hellenic 
Diaspora 22.1 (1996), 61-75. 
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The particular type of anxiety with which Ganas’ career represents an 
attempt to deal is exhibited with some clarity, albeit in a relatively 
primitive form, in the third, highly programmatic, poem from his first 
collection (1978): 


ATA®H 


Tlapagevn Attaveia pvotikdv áyiov 

otovs Spdpovs wdc ToAitElag TÓPVNG. 

Té pata tovg, Baba, pwoqopifovta, 

tTpedaivovv tá OKvALG Kai Tobs voiKoKUpaions. 
Mid gvan dveipwv éxnavatatpiCetar ot6 alpa pov, 
Aikvo tíjc TIÓ PEYANG Eevitiisc, 

novel tó alpa pov oá LUPPLHYKL RANYOLEVO, 
&napatíipnto, Däreg, ÈPYATIKÓ, 

1ó alua pov &noxpivetat cé Kae Ti nob dyyiGo. 


Bodaivets thv Goh pov &vundoopa, 
povoiký ratpisa, 
dtapn o Aa tá tpayovdia pov.’ 


The initial setting is sharply reminiscent of the nightmarish Athenian ` 
scenes in the work of Lefteris Poulios.!° The poem, however, 
particularly takes its colouring from the word Eevitid. The saints that 
appear are revenants flocking to the lifeblood of the poet as the shades 
in Hades flock to the blood of the ram slaughtered by Odysseus: hence 
the reference to the ófjuov éveipwv of Odyssey 24.12, but more 
relevantly of Seferis’ * O Xtpatns Oaracoivos dvapEeca otobg 
a&yanavOovuc’ (1942).'! The homeland is both ‘musical’ because it 
evokes the world of folk song in which death and exile are seen as 
equivalents, and ‘musical’ in that it is the only authentic home of the 
Muses, of inspiration — but it is also a noun, ‘music’: by now the 
homeland itself has disappeared and only its echo remains. Perhaps 
most programmatic of all, Ganas chooses the word ‘songs’: the word 
‘poems’ would have altogether a different effect. It is a declaration of 
allegiance to a subterranean tradition, reinforced by the dekapentasyllavos 


9. Ganas, Ax d@iotoc Acizvoc (Athens 1978), 8. 
10. See also Ganas, ‘Axd@iatoc Aeinvoc, 33, and Lefteris Poulios, ‘’A@nva’, Ezi40y1j 
1969-1978 (Athens 1982), 57-9. 
11. Giorgos Seferis, Morńuata (Athens 1982), 196-7. 
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of 1.9. 'Unburied in all my poems’ would look merely ghoulish (more 
like one of Ganas’ acknowledged masters, Sachtouris): ‘unburied in all 
my songs’ endows the songs with a liturgical role and takes the poem 
full circle.!? 

These elements will be developed and enriched in Ganas’ subsequent 
work, and at this point it will be useful to provide the essential details of 
his career. Ganas was born in Tsamandas, Thesprotia, in 1944 and has 
lived since 1962 in Athens. He has worked as a bookseller, a television 
producer and scriptwriter, and ‘since 1989 as a copy-writer in an 
advertising agency. (Perhaps, a mordant commentator might observe, 
the three professions most inimical to poetry.) Ganas has translated the 
Clouds for Karolos Koun (1991) and is the author of a prose work, 
Mntpid THatpida (1981). But he is best known for four collections of 
verse, of which the last won the 1994 national poetry prize. These are as 
follows: Axá8ictoc Acinvoc (1978), Mapa Ai0ápia (1980), l'oáAmva 
F'iávveva (1989), Hapaisoyh (1993). Ganas’ poetic oeuvre now totals 
178 pages, nearly all of the poems under a page long, but sometimes in 
sequences. Several — and this is an important point — have been set to 
music by well-known composers, and like Gatsos before him Ganas is 
now producing lyrics for popular songs.'? 

Ganas' first collection contains many good moments, and it is 
certainly free of the customary faults of the period, but it is in his second 
collection that he moves into more ambitious territory, as in the 
following poem: 


XPIZTOX ANEZTH 


Etyoape nápei Tó povonám yi tó onitt 
06Xa0oa 6Xo60£ unapnaKid ó Anping 
KI óco YOVOPAOTE uiác OTE TAGTAVIO 
LOGO conaivav 5€ qocoboe 

póvo mob pé kováGav nó péca pov 
VOTÓ TÅ PATIA TNG ÅT TÅ KEpIÓÁ 

Kai oppe Duuëuo tó Xpiotóg Avéotn. 


12. For a Sachtourian touch see Ganas, 4x d@iotoc Acinvoc, 18. 

13. In giving biographical information, I confine myself to the collections' dust-jackets. 
Two recent recordings show Ganas' lyrics to advantage: Eleftheria Arvanitaki-Ara 
Dinkjian, Ta kopiá kai ta uayaípia (Polydor 527 059-2, 1994 and Mikis Theodorakis- 
Vasilis Lekkas, Acixixo zt0vAáx9 [sic] (Sony AKT 483867-2, 1996) 
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'O obpavóc nob Aiyo npiv dotpomopoibce 
oe Gonpo c£vtóvi yópi5e kai oé Bpeyuévo. 


Avó Bnuoro an’ th Bpóon ó àógpoóc tnc, 

Zero e tó Bpakí Kai tó ra yoópi tov 

— Xpio1óc' Avéotn, n&c nepvac, ti vá nepvotcs 
KOVTEvE xpóvo reOagévoc. 

Topics vá pac det Kı £épeGe 6 vónoc 

66v KaNOLOG vá pac qoroypáqiGs TH voy ta. 4 


The poem is one of longing for revelation in the tradition of Seferis' 
poem ‘Mvńpn, a’, and verbal and thematic echoes are not hard to find: 
the path home (Groe xpoyópeoa otó OKOTELVO LOVONAT1) or the tune 
(cvAXoyiotnka và of Eva okonó); yet the epiphany that takes 
place has nothing of the restorative effect of light in Seferis’ work. This 
is the case, above all, because of the light's mechanical and menacing 
character: the photographer in the simile recalls not just a malign agent 
of the security forces but the duplicitous Charos of folk tradition.'^ 
Ganas' poem here enters a pessimistic dialogue with Seferis' albeit 
tentative visionary moment: 


Gà "ve f] àváctacon àv ott, 
TOS Adpnovv thv vogn tà Sévtpa Dé podapioer 
tov ópOpov Å pappapvyn. 


In Ganas’ poem the phrase ‘Christ is risen’ brings no message: the gap 
between the quotidian greeting and the hymn whistled by the poetic 
voice in the first part is unbridgeable. Or rather, if it is bridgeable, if 
there is a Resurrection, it is the sinister and temporary one of the ballad 
of the Dead Brother. The poem, despite its clean lines, is bleak and 
mysterious, not least in that we never discover who the female figure is 
(though værá hints that she too is dead); and there is some ambiguity as 
to who turns to look at us at the end. Such ambiguity becomes more 
systematic and challenging in another poem with an ostensibly religious 
theme, this time from the next collection: 


14. Ganas, Matpa Aiddpia, 8. 
15. Seferis, Toimpata, 245-6. For the various guises of Charos, see G. Saunier, Adikia 
(Paris 1979). 
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THE ANAAH'YEOZ 


Tlathpata dotó yibvi oóv 

tod kpo ma1d10b kt Gums 

dév Atav, oft Go yvw@otod rou 
kavevoc, ĞAN Th pépa váy vage Kı SAN 

TH vóy ca. LE PAKÁ, YaoupE 

6vó otá 600fata qapáyyta, Eva 

TOV oépvap pé Tic THLYLES Kai 

TOLÓ TÓ SMEAOG, KEŤ tob OTAapathEL 

to €Xato Kai ovvexiCer óvo 

16 Bouvó, kapva &nátnto tó y1óvi, xopíg 
kavéva ty voc náànç H atpatoc. 

Kadioaps dic tá Equepmpata nivovtag 

6X0 TÓ koviák Kai Tp@yovtas otapidsec, dotov 
016 pds Tic HEpas tpopáčape ô £vac 

&nó THY Gun Tod GAAov, pi—ape ðvó 
owtopoAtdesc, Oo pé Ta &Xwórtepa ànó 
Kato, Ls orkGcav, TÓ yióvi YOPO 
anatyto ywpic kavéva 

Íxvoc náàngs D aipatoc.'® 


This poem too, like the previous one, is attracted by but comes to 
deny the language of revelation — in that sense it stands at the opposite 
extreme from, say, Vaughan’s poems on the Ascension." It locates 
itself, rather, in the poetry of quest, represented in Greece by Sikelianos’ 
‘To Tpayovdt t&v ‘Apyovavt@v’ (1928) and Seferis’ much better 
known response to it in, especially, ‘’Apyovattec’ from Mythistorema 
(1935): the clinching reference here is ‘tpopagape 6 £vac ànó thy 
óyn tod dA X0v'.!* The title puns on ‘undertaking’ and ‘Ascension’: the 
undertaking was made, by a group, but the Ascension never comes 
about, except in the form of the mechanical agency of the helicopters, 


16. Ganas, Matpa At0ápia, 15. The poem's first publication (Tasos Korfis, ed., 58 
®wvéc, Athens 1981, 23) capitalises Aug) fum, 

17. Henry Vaughan, ‘Ascension-Day’ and ‘Ascension-Hymn’, The Complete Poems 
(ed. Alan Rudrum, Harmondsworth 1976), 243-6. 

18. See Seferis, Jor äugzog, 46-7, with my ‘Seferis and the classics: a note’, Classical 
and Modern Literature 9.4 (Summer 1989), 359-62. This passage of Ganas’ poem also 
bears an affinity with Odysseas Elytis, "H nopeia yià tò pét@no’ from ‘Tà flot" in 
To” Aétov ` Eorti (Athens 1977), 30-2. 
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which still leaves the real ascension of the One unsolved. Indeed, the 
cognac and raisins have the atmosphere rather of a wake, while we 
wouldn’t expect to find snow as late as Ascension Day. 

But what makes the poem most challenging is its form, the jagged 
intersection of syntax and line-endings leaving the referent often 
unclear and suggesting a tortuously exploratory mode: note how often a 
line ends with a conjunction, a preposition, or whatever — always the 
weakest word. The syntax ‘appears to repeat, to stand still but is 
nevertheless proceeding in the most deliberate and orderly manner" D 
This last assessment actually comes from Eliot’s essay on Lancelot 
Andrewes, and Eliot embodied his criticism in a celebrated poem with 
which Ganas’ poem is perhaps in dialogue. For Ganas’ Ascension is in 
a form as chilly as that of Eliot’s ‘Journey of the Magi’ (1927), which 
conveys a comparable emptiness. Space here does not permit a full 
discussion, but there are evident thematic connections: in each of the 
poems the snow line and the tree line respectively play a similar 
structural role, as does the transition in each poem from night to day.But 
while Eliot’s Magi are setting out on the journey to the Epiphany, 
Ganas’ doubting Apostles are setting out on an inverse journey. What 
the two poems have in common above all is a strikingly similar syntax; 
compare these line-breaks in Eliot: 


All this was a long time ago, I remember, 
And I would do it again, but set down 
This set down 
This: were we led all that way for 
Birth or Death?2° 


Yet this apparent formal and thematic interlocution with Eliot's poem 
does not in the least make Ganas' poem a derivative one: rather, it adds 
depth and circumspection to its self-reflexiveness.?! 


19. Eliot, ‘Lancelot Andrewes' in For Lancelot Andrewes (London 1970), 11-26; 
quotation from p. 22. 

20. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1962 (London 1974), 109-10. 

21. If I am right in detecting a verbal echo from Seferis * 'O Ztpatns Oaracoivds 
&vápeoa otobg &yanavOoug’ (JIoríuata, 196-7), then the notion that Ganas’ poem 
concerns itself with the nature of inspiration becomes persuasive: 

oi àyóánav0ot npoctáGovv coton] 
onkóvovtac Eva yepáki ua ioo papod trc 'Apopiac 
jj àxópm ta nactruaco puc xr vac oxóv dépa. 
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Later in the same collection Ganas engages in a different dialogue 
with tradition in a different though related form, the prose poem. The 
sequence of prose poems is called Tá dypia kai tá fjuepa and bears the 
dedication: *Ztóv Kota KpuootóAAn, pikpotepo a6£A450' 2 Is this 
a gesture of affection or condescension? I think the explanation offered 
by Michalis Pieris is the right one: that the later poet invites his fellow 
Epirot to the ancestral homeland, but in order to point out in a fraternal 
way those things which Krystallis' mainly romanticised poems have left 
out. (Though the very late poem ' O woponátno' brings in but then 
evades the dark sexual conflicts explicit in the second poem in Ganas' 
sequence.)? But we may also add that, in completing his sequence in 
1980, Ganas has reached the age of 35, while his fellow exile to Athens 
died in 1894 at the age of only 26: in that sense too, Krystallis is (always 
now) a little brother. Krystallis, though not a good poet, has meant much 
to better — Sikelianos and Embiricos, for example — but for Ganas it is 
their shared homeland which has pride of place 23 But it is not a 
homeland portrayed as Krystallis portrayed it, as the opening poem of 
the sequence shows: 


"Epxovtat vá naa xovA1ó Kai néptovv péca pov LE Gpuf, YnAóvo cáv 
tonio, é BAéno tinote àr TH okóvn. 

Elivai 6a donpa xi otepa SAG paðpa Kı stuart pid KovKida otic 
Gotpanés TAV ypouátov touc. ME pát KAgwoxó, &VOLYTO GLKaTL Kat 
BAéno. BAéno to Doug thc Snpioupyiac o£ má vepatóór avanapdotacn. 
‘Onov óÀa npotónAacta éyKataAsinovv tov Tlapddetoo kakv Kakds. 
Mevyovtac. Mia Aipves xt äypia Bovvá. Tt &yv@ota uépn. 

To Bópeio TAGTOS ka TO ufjkoc touc yó. Ayewypaogntos Biótoroc, 
popovtas tava år dra adté Eva raó provodv.?5 


The Greek prose poem has flourished in other able hands, notably 
those of Jenny Mastoraki, and a comparison of this sequence with her 


22. Ganas, Mabpa Ai0ápia, 21. 

23. Pieris, rev. Maüpa Ai@dpia, 71; see [Kostas] Krystallis, “Azavta (ed. Michalis 
Peranthis, Athens 1952), 291-8. 

24. See Andreas Embiricos, ‘Tot aiy&ypov,' Oxtdva (Athens 1980), 32-4; though one 
feels that the reference to Krystallis is merely brought in for the pun on kpbotaAAa 
earlier in the sentence (p. 33). 

25. Ganas, Mabpa Ai0ápia, 21. 
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work of the same period would be revealing.” But Ganas’ sequence has 
its origin, not in Krystallis, though his antithetical title resembles the 
title O tpayovdiotns tod xopioó Kai CDe otávng (1892): instead it 
comes from Stephanos Granitsas’ popular natural history book (first 
published in instalments in 1912-14), Tà dypia kai ta fjuepa rop 
BovvoO xai tod Aóyyov, which includes several of the same animals.” 
Yet it's perfectly clear from this opening poem that traditional material 
is being used in a new way, not just through the allusion to Prometheus, 
but also through the concluding anachronism. Like a Titan, the figure of 
the poet is here seen as lying hugely beneath the earth (in this case at the 
far Northwest of Greece), but the poem's last word is foreign, urban, 
modern and self-depreciating. It is striking that such an ironic self- 
mythologising of the poet, in exactly the same form, had appeared a few 
years earlier in Geoffrey Hill's Mercian Hymns (1971); though this, I 
imagine, is to point out a significant convergence rather than a direct 
influence. The sixth poem of Hill's sequence may be compared for its 
similar chthonic emphasis and indeed comparable dénouement: 


The princes of Mercia were badger and raven. Thrall to their freedom, I dug and 
hoarded. Orchards fruited above clefts. I drank from honeycombs of chill 
sandstone. 


‘A boy at odds in the house, lonely among brothers.’ But I, who had none, 
fostered a strangeness; gave myself to unattainable toys. 


Candles of gnarled resin, apple-branches, the tacky mistletoe. ‘Look’ they said 
and again ‘look.’But I ran slowly; the landscape flowed away, back to its source. 


In the schoolyard, in the cloakrooms, the children boásted their scars of dried 
snot; wrists and knees garnished with impetigo.”® 


In another part of his rich collection, significantly titled, ‘Bnyata 
mier", Ganas engages with the most flag-wavingly traditional form 


26. Jenny Mastoraki, ‘Jotopiec yià ta Babid (Athens 1983), with discussion in Karen 
Van Dyck, Kassandra and the Censors (Ithaca, NY 1997). 

27. Stephanos Granitsas, Tà dypia kai tà fjuepa tod Bovvod xai tod Adyyov (Athens 
1976); see Pieris, rev. Maipa Ai@apia, 70. 

28. Geoffrey Hill, Mercian Hymns (London 1971), VI. The possibility of influence on 
Ganas is small, but it is worth noting his translator John Stathatos’ publication, 
*Exotáów: siocayoyh othv noinon tod Geoffrey Hill’, Xáptgc 2 (September 1982), 
172-5. 
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available, the sonnet, and in taking this path he is rather more out of step 
with the 1970s: 


TON TA®O MOY TON OGEAQ ZTA XAYTEIA 
"Aqicsc pé tpaBobv àr tó pavikı, 

"A0nva pov ygpátn KaAAtoteia. 

Tov tágo pov tóv 0£A0 otá Kavteia, 

£(Kkoc1i YPOvia cod rànpóvo voikt. 


Yxóv bravo vá nepvodv Povva kai Son, 
vepóió£G QUCKLMPEVES paðpa podya. 
Kati ov ër povAapiod nob cob ya 
oé notó AEMpOPEO Tó xo xóácet. 


IIotá tpéAa, TÉG pov, né XTOTNÁEL OTÍÇ PTÉPVEG 
kai gem kai KVAGO ody TÓ TOMI, 
ué yńneða BovBó xai pé taBépvec 


oté co81Kká. Oi vOpwzo1 Kı oi T6701, 
&évot Tov pordCovv otic PwToypagiEs 
nov PyaCape cé dAXscG HAiKiEc.” 


The opening lines have a distinct ring of popular song and are a 
reminder that in the heyday of free verse it was only popular song, 
particularly in the masterly hands of Gatsos, that kept traditional forms 
alive — the fact that Ganas’ poems have been set to music reinforces 
this connection. I fancy that the reference to the lost ticket should also 
put us onto a so-called ‘traditional’ poetic voice rediscovered in the 
1970s after decades of neglect, and Skarimbas’ delicious poem, ‘To 
eioitnpio’. There the speaker's escape from this world is frustrated by 
the mere mislaying of a ferry ticket, leaving him sadly concluding: ‘xai 
ÓXo yıà x£ivo TO sioithpio và Aëm . The same post-Symbolist 
yearning characterises Karyotakis, also with a strong dose of irony, so it 
is fitting that Ganas' poem begins with a phrase which echoes the start 
of Karyotakis’ ‘ EuBatnpio révOiio Kai KataKdpugo’: *natavópot 


29. Ganas, Matpa Aidapia, 37. 

30. Giannis Skarimbas, ‘Azavteg ocíyoi (Athens 1970), 53-4. Another cult figure who 
had preserved the idea that a living poet could be writing formal verse was of course 
Nikos Kavvadias; a younger poet who was using traditional forms satirically, Christos 
Valavanidis. 
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OTO YOPO touc uè TpaBave’. Just as Karyotakis in 1927 ironically 
praises a factory-produced plaster ceiling, so Ganas’ poem expresses an 
attraction for a hellish part of town and for Athens as still, in however 
debased a sense, the home of to kalon.*! 

The sonnet's sestet introduces the idea of escape from Athens, but 
escape there is none. In fact the rural past as dreamt of in lines 4-5 is 
irrevocably dead, and the yearning for it a poetic Achilles’ heel. All of 
Greece is contaminated by the image of urban life, and the 
homophonous rhyme, tómzi-tÓómOo! carries a sense of stultification 
derived in part from another poetic antecedent, Cavafy. We may recall 
the teiyn-tbyn rhyme in ‘Teixn’ but also the general spirit of "H 
nÓAig': 'Kawobpiovg tónzoug dév OG Bpeig . . H xóAig 94 o£ 
ükoAovOei.'?? The milieu depicted, then, may be much like that we find 
in Poulios' often vivid poetry of modern Athens, but it is here described 
with an allusive coolness rather than frenetic heat. 

A somewhat higher emotional temperature, and an apparently closer 
relation to the traditional aspirations of the Greek sonnet, comes in the 
following poem: 


IINITMENOZ TOXA XPONIA 
Ära OcógiAo Lwtnpiov 


IIviypévog 160a y póvia xt eloa návta 
urxmyuévog àywóc otóv oópavó cov. 
Ilepvotce y0£éc énávo o1ó kavó cov, 
änxn tév DUaatóv Å uxávia. 


Eth 061.0000, 016 YOpa Qá’ xav iðra 
üonpa t& KOKaAG cov Kai yAstpéva. 
‘Oka Bovpá kai óXa wAnpéevea, 

AOYLA pov Avrmpéva katoikiðia. 


31. K.G. Karyotakis, Woijyata kai nečá (ed. G.P. Savidis, Athens 1988), 113, and 
Savidis’ introduction to that volume, with my further remarks in The Shade of Homer 
(Cambridge 1989), 139-40. 

32. C.P. Cavafy, IHoirjuata (ed. G.P. Savidis, Athens 1981), I, 106, 15. Another allusion 
to ‘H nóAtg' is to be found in Ganas’ ‘Aintvyo II’, F'oáAiva Tiávveva (Athens 1989), 18; 
this poem's last lines also echo Karyotakis' ‘ Tóavikoi abtóxetpec', Hornuara kai zeg, 
114. 
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Tó YEpt 105 ota púka o Eyer oer 
vá tó koBa WAG p Eva. ópenávi, 
ó kócpoc cáv poAónetpa và tTpiEEL, 


vá Byobv år tó 0gópato tn yóvi 
TÅ ép cob xaAóyepov Kai nico 
THV NOpta GvapEecd pac vá uv kAeioo.? 


The place-name mentioned in the poem is a reminder of the close 
proximity to Epirus of Corfu, which with the other Ionian Islands is the 
prime home of the Greek sonnet, including several famous elegies. 
Again, the echo of Karyotakis’ ‘IIpéBeCa’ (1928) with the rhyme on 
pnávrta is not merely ironical but wistful — a sign of the depopulation 
that Ganas refers to more explicitly elsewhere.” So this is a very 
geographically and poetically located poem (where, one might add, so 
many of Ganas’ contemporaries are dislocated, even deracinated) 2 

The octave expresses grief and poetic powerlessness: words are 
katoikidta: urban-dwelling, tamed, even (so to speak) de-clawed. It is, 
then, in the sestet that the hope for power and transcendence takes 
shape, in terms which owe much to the traditional sonnets of Mavilis 
and Sikelianos. Significantly, a sonnet of Sikelianos on Mavilis ends 
with a picture of the dead hero as being between sky and sea like a 
setting sun.?6 

Of course, Ganas has taken an unheroic victim of drowning for his 
subject, but the sestet not only suggests an heroic act, with the scythe 
recalling Cronos’ castration of Uranus (and of course obpavóg appears 
in line 2), but also engages antagonistically with earlier texts, and in 
particular with Mavilis’ sonnet *Képkvpa' (1895), which refers to the 


33. Ganas, Mapa Ai@dpra, 39. 

34. Karyotakis, /Toriuaca, 141-2. 

35. Savidis, rev. l'o&Aiva I'iávveva, discusses the question of Ganas’ Epirot roots and (if 
it exists) School; the issue of the extension of a national poetry's geography is raised by 
Helen Vendler in her introduction to The Faber Book of Contemporary American Verse 
(London 1987), 14-15. It might be rewarding to compare Ganas' work with that of James 
Wright on his childhood in the depressed Appalachian town of Martins Ferry, Ohio. The 
deliberate pace of Wright's short lines, his speaking for a family outside the world of 
letters, and his search for an ancestor in the neglected form of Sherwood Anderson, all 
present parallels to elements we have detected in Ganas’ work. See Above the River: The 
Complete Poems of James Wright (Newcastle 1992). 

36. Angelos Sikelianos, ‘Tloptpaito rop Maßiàn’, Avpikòç Bioc (Athens 1981), II, 90. 
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legend that the Phaeacians sprang from the god’s severed genitals.” The 
wish to restore the dead friend to life is at the same time an attempt to 
lay violent hands on the tradition and to wrench it into harmony with the 
poet’s wishes. 

For the reference to @b«1a surely recalls the seal’s lament for the 
drowned child at the end of Papadiamandis’ ‘To popoAóyi tis 
oQóxkiac' (explicitly alluded to by Ganas elsewhere).** The reference to 
the mill-wheel has personal resonances, for the poet's grandfather's mill 
is prominent elsewhere in the collection — but the expression is unusual 
enough that we might well want to relate it to an arresting phrase early 
on in Sikelianos’ ‘AAagpoioxiwtos: ‘od poXoA(0apo tpiCEr 6 Mog’. 
(Let us not forget that a large part of Sikelianos’ poem consists of an 
elegy for a dead childhood friend who excelled at swimming.) The 
monk’s fish are interestingly used. In the familiar folk tradition, when 
Constantinople was about to fall, a monk was frying seven fish and 
vowed that he’d never believe the Turks would prevail until his fish 
came back to life — which they then of course did. But where the 
miracle was in tradition a bad portent, Ganas makes it a version of the 
lover's adynaton linking the dead man's life on earth and death by 
water.*! And finally, after all this dense and strenuous wrestling with the 
elements of tradition, the poem ends with the lost hope not to shut the 
door between life and death. The poem's last line quietly, modestly 
shuts a door on the aspirations generated in the poet by the inherited 
heroic form of a Mavilis or Sikelianos sonnet. 

The point is that, while many poets of Ganas' generation do little more 
than assemble more or less arresting images, his is a voice haunted (but 
not hag-ridden) by the lines of earlier poets.? A much more overt use of 
tradition as a reference point in his next collection Tváñva T'iávveva 
(1989) brings this out in ingenious fashion. The poem in question is 


37. Lorentzos Mavilis, ‘Képxvpa’, Ta Horńuata (ed. Georgios Alisandratos, Athens 
1990), 68. 

38. Ganas, [Tapadoyh, 22. 

39. The mill: Mapa Ai@apia, 29. For the line of 44agpotokic toc, see Sikelianos, 
Avpixog Bios (Athens 1981), 85; also the poem ‘Motpodov’, 143-7. 

40. N.G. Politis, Zapaóóceic (Athens 1904), 21. 

41. The most celebrated example of such an adynaton is to be found in the Piydda 
Kóprc Kai vioD, cf. Hubert Pernot (ed.), Chansons populaires grecques (Paris 1931), 72-4. 

42. So Pieris, rev. Mabpa AiÜápia, 69. 
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dedicated to the late G.P. Savidis, who wrote an absorbing account of 
Karyotakis’ poetic influence. 


MNHM KI KAPYOTAKH 


HapdOvpa nov covpace fj 06a 

oth Nikaia, otó Mészc, otv KadAvbéa 
xai dév uropobv V GAAGEov nepipéAXov. 
Ta ytiGovv ëva Eva tå kanpéva 

OTÕV TOLYOV TA rAevpá KAÍ TOV LETEAA@V, 
dvOponot odv éoéva oóv £péva. 

$16 téXoc tá SovAEdODV oi TCapTlISEs 
Ypéoovzag tic ôpáðeç nob &yanáve. 
Paivetar xaQapó 1óoo novave 

c ép&g tobc uaviakobg uraviotipt De. 


Oi évotkoi kpepüve tic KovptivEs, 

và xpóyovv ti of ée vi dnd noróve. 
'OXo1 tó 1510 ySbvovtar Kal tpõve 

kai yavovtat otod kpeßatioð tic Sivec. 


Tati va teAedver Avrtmpéva 

TÓ NOinpa Tob tócoi KOTOUKODVE, 
IIotóc táya và tó YPEWOE GE péva 
Kai rico ånó tv táty pov yeñoðve 
ëvoikor, épyoA poi, Gvpwpoi .. 2 


The poem is at first sight something of a cento from Karyotakis. 
Windows are familiar from the restricted world of Karyotakis’ poems, 
and line 3 alludes to the minor poets of ‘“OAo1 pagi’, who fall victim to 
‘tod “nepiBaGAArovtoc”, tfjg “noys”. Again, kanpéva of the 
windows echoes kanpévot of the sad mechanical civil servants. Yet the 
form is not one ever used by Karyotakis, but rather one which he might, 
with his love of the topsy-turvy, have thought up: think of the opening 
gambit of the poem "HA$o10', which actually begins with a bracketed 
sentence. What we have here is a subtle variation, à la manière de 
Karyotakis, which would be almost baroque were the language not so 


43. Ganas, Mvddiva Tiávveva, 21. It is a feature of this colllection that all of the poems 
have dedications, listed in the Contents rather than above the poems; a few poems 
dedicated to the dead have a dedication as part of the text. 

44. See Karyotakis, Toijpata Kai meCd, 82. As so often, Palamas had got there first: 
see no. 13 of Latipixa yowuvdopata, "Anavra (Athens n.d.), 243. 
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plain. We have an inverted sonnet (of course Karyotakis wrote several 
sonnets, notably *Anpóoctot rá Anor) with a coda like the four-line 
envoi to a ballade (and of course Karyotakis has a ‘Mrahávta otoù 
däofouc tout; vv aidvev’), except that it has an extra line which 
rhymes with nothing and leaves the poem suspended on its final ellipse, 
and indeed with a missing syllable as compared with the rest. This last 
line is, then, radically amputated and incongruent, evoking the 
overwhelming over-population of Athens, which will flood over the 
despised poet. 

What the poem actually says is admirably sharp and clear and 
requires little commentary. In, as it were, the poem proper, the upside- 
down sonnet, the glaziers’ football slogans are a parody of the poetic 
act, the peeping toms a sinister parody of the artist. Tenants (£votkoit) 
behave as if guilty (£voy o1), and at best their lives are as empty as those 
of the Preveza housewives.** Their disappearance looks like a suitable 
place for the poem to end — and very Karyotakian, too. 

But there is a further twist of the knife, the envoi. As used in the 
original form of the ballade, it often serves as an address to a patron, and 
so it is here — except that here, the poet, now singular and separate 
from the Athenian population, wonders just who has imposed this task 
(xp&oc) on him.” The city is full of promiscuous, undistinguished 
crowds who mock him; and in the end the poet takes on the 
characteristics of a rueful, ironic martyr like Karyotakis himself, whose 
ballade concludes with a similar self-reflexive question and vista of 
humiliation: 

Kai kánorte oi peAAobpevor kaipot: 

'IIoi66 á608506 noutytns’ 0610 và noðve 

‘tiv Éypawye piàv Brot Ev pr] 

ynaAGvca OTODs rotrtég dogori rov var, 4 


45. Karyotakis, J7oríjuata kai ned, 27. 

46. Karyotakis, Morńpata kai ned, 141-2. For a pun similar to the one here see 
"MII", Axá0i0t0c Aeinvoc, 28: 'xóyeig CC Kapvdiitc’. 

47. The notion of ypéoç underlies Solomos’ Oi "EAcó0epoi: HoAiopknuévoi and 
Seferis’ reflections on that poem in 4oxipéc, I, 263. 

48. See Embiricos, '"Otav oi ebkóAvurtoi 0potGouv otic GAA EES,’ Oxrava, 62-6; and 
compare Ganas’ /JapaAoyrj, 31, with its further echo of Karyotakis’ "Epfatnüpio 
nÉvOwio Kai katakópvpo’. 
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In order to complete this cursory view of Ganas as a formal 
experimenter, I turn to his last collection, 77apaAoy1 (1993), which ties 
together all the previous threads of tradition in an ambitious manner, 
and with reference to a source which, while evident from the first 
collection, is now more of a shaping presence. Perhaps it would be best, 
if we are to take this challenging book’s complexities seriously, to turn 
first to its opening poem in the terms it sets itself before looking at more 
general issues. 


"Epxovtai pépes mob Eeyvaw nc pé éve. 


"Epxovtai vbytes Bpoyepéc PapPakepés AuizÄec 
1 àAebpi yivetai onvpi botepa otaxv 
Boot e pé TOAAG Spenavia 

yds TovbAtos oth unéon Tod yetpóva. 
Béna 10 HHAVTO TOD KOOpOD và ENrA@vetar 
&ópato TÓ xépi rob Enra@vet 

xai THEM UNV Konei tó vipa. 

Nijpa vepod otnuóvt xopíc pvu 

otayova didpavn cé Bpba kaí Xevytivec 
vipdda-xvobd1 t&v Bouvàv 
yarali-pvArAoBdr0 

x1 d&agva cxáqgavópo Ceotd 

OTHV KiBMTS Tis uitpac. 

"Apxaio okotáói t')kecat Kal tTpiCer 
&xewonointn qAoyitca nov tó yAEipEt. 


Lovaywryés bddtov betoi nrpóyovoi nayEtÕVvEG 
otv náxvr kón Tis àvovoptag.^ 


It is not hard to discern affinities between this and, in a general way, 
Seferis; and later poems in the collection openly allude to Solomos, 
Papadiamandis, Sikelianos, Karyotakis.© Yet, although the poem describes 


49. Ganas, ITapaAoy1,, 8. 

50. For Seferian echoes, compare lines 3-5 with the end of ‘lava o £vav &&vo otiyo’ and 
with ‘TeAevtatiog otaðpuóç: Seferis, Horńpata, 87-9, 212-15. Solomos is quoted on p. 8: 
“Oiyo Qàc Kai paxpivo oè péya okótoc kt Eppo’; the title of Papadiamandis’ ‘To 
popoAóyt tç pókiaç’ on p. 22; Sikelianos is quoted: see n. 60 below, but the sexual 
communion of p. 9 also has something in common with ‘To npwtoBpoy’, Aupikóc Bíoc, 
II, 110-11; for Karyotakis, see n. 48 above. 
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a haunting, it has a voice both familiar and individual. The last 
delicately balanced line speaks volumes about the poem’s purposes, 
which are described more fully (and clumsily) in the blurb: 


Paraloge is not a collection of poems gathered into a book. As its title shows, it is 
a single poem, with marked narrative elements and with as its basic thematic axes 
love and death. A polyphonic poem. Only that the voices come from the opposite 
shore. As in the Nekyia of the Odyssey and in the folk ballads, the dead speak 
here. 

Let this not sound blasphemous. We all hear ‘ideal voices and beloved’ 
speaking to us, usually in our own words. 

In Paraloge can be heard the voice of the Dead Brother and the voices of the 
well loved or the never met dead, which come and tell their own stories. Words 
never said, unspoken loves and secrets on which death has set its seal. 

The poem develops without strict formal constraints and with a metrical 
freedom which extends from the pure dekapentasyllavos and the haikuto free 
verse and dramatic dialogue.°! 


The sequence consists of twenty-seven constituent poems, all but the 
last under one page long, and some very short indeed. The forms, as 
suggested, vary widely but, as the blurb's reference to Cavafy's 
*ióavik&g MOVES kt åyannpévec’ might suggest, the basic rhythm is a 
muted sort of iambic in lines of varying length.? (In fact Ganas and 
other formalist poets were attacked in the wake of the book's 
publication for being metrically retrograde, with a hidden agenda which 
made them much the same as royalists!)? Allusions to Greek poets are 
legion, and a particular importance derives from the poem's dialogue 
with, this time, a living poet, Sachtouris. 

In 1948, Sachtouris published a collection with the pregnant title 
IapaAoyaíc. Not least because of its archaic spelling, this had a number of 
connotations, referring not only to the name conventionally given to Greek 
ballads of non-historical content, but also conveying the irrationality 


51. On this, see Evripidis Garandoudis' review of [Tapadoyy, Hoinoy 2 (Autumn 
1993), 155-8. 

52. Cavafy, '(ovéc', Horńuata, 91. On Cavafy's iambics see Peter Mackridge, 
‘Versification and signification in Cavafy', MoAvflóo-kovóvAo-n&Aekqt jc 2 (1990), 
125-43. On the last page of his collection (35) Ganas actually says ‘xi dv àzayy£AXo 
Évav tapo xAopó'. 

53. Garandoudis, rev. 77apaAoyfj, expresses reserve more temperately. 
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(mapaAoyo) of those troubled years.*4 As Sachtouris’ career has gone 
on he has produced several intersections, semantic and rhythmical, with 
the violent and troubling world of the folk ballads, and it is to this 
heritage that Ganas here pays tribute. (He has done so more openly in 
1995 with a poem dedicated to Sachtouris.) So it is not surprising to find 
love and death treated with the dark colours of the ballads and 
Sachtouris’ variations on them, or to find Ganas using two staple folk 
metres in the collection." But the particular originality of the book lies 
centrally elsewhere. 

The twenty-seven poems move in sequence, but while most seem to 
be in the albeit haunted persona of the poet, twelve are in italics, 
representing other voices which the speaking voice's modest and semi- 
involuntary necromancy has summoned up. While .we begin and end 
with the central poetic voice, the seven poems at the book's heart are in 
the voice of a forger, Grigoris Raptis, who murders his female lawyer 
out of unrequited love, and in other places we have the imagined words 
of friends and family.55 Now this ‘polyphonic’ method is familiar from 
recent Greek fiction, some of it distinguished. Yet one may relate this 
elaborate scheme very particularly to Ganas' homeland on the Albanian 
border, and to provide a pressing reason for this polyphonic method's 
being employed with so much colouring from the anonymous poetry of 
the Greek folk. For Ganas comes from the only part of Greece with a 
polyphonic tradition of folk song, once heard never forgotten, and with 
a clearly important affinity with church music. A simple song, say, of 
Eevitid becomes highly complex, with two main voices, a drone, and a 
fourth voice which moves above and below the melodic line in a curious 


54. See Miltos Sachtouris, /Zoíguata 1941-1971 (Athens 1971). For graphic examples 
of the use of folk poetry's rhythms and motifs by Sachtouris see, e.g. the following poems 
from that volume: "H Anopovynpévn’ (32), "H nAmyopévn von" (40), “© Bvddc’ 
(50), ‘Tod nópyov' (78), "H mei" (109). See also Giannis Dallas, /7A&yroc Aóyoc 
(Athens 1989), 338-56. Ganas' poem dedicated to Sachtouris (a reworking of one of the 
latter's poems) appears in Petyata 28 (Nov.-Dec. 1995), 101. 

55. These metres are, of course, the dekapentasyllavos and the Maniat eight-syllable 
metre found on p. 12 of the collection, which recalls the Maniat version of the Dead 
Brother: see Giorgos Ioannou (ed.), Tó Anuotixo Tpayovdi. HapaAoyé; (Athens 1983), 
41-3. Earlier palpable quotations from folk song in Ganas’ work include 'II0AAó Bhuata 
Ríco', Matpa iO ápia, 36, ‘Xprotovyevvidtixy istopila’, P'odAmva D'ávvcva, 14-16. 

56. I presume this is a real case. 
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yodel. This last voice is significantly called xAdotng — very 
significantly, in the light of lines 6-8 of Ganas’ opening poem.” 

Ganas is of course only the latest in a succession of Greek poets who 
have drawn on folk song; but the way in which he weaves a tradition of 
both anonymous and authored poetry into a pattern is highly original. 
Above all, the revelatory idiom of three earlier poets to whom folk 
poetry was important is strongly but subtly present: Solomos, 
Sikelianos, Seferis. It is only with the last poem that this balancing of 
tradition and the individual talent perhaps comes unstuck, and Ganas’ 
claim to being (in Harold Bloom’s terms) a ‘strong poet’ looks weaker. 

The last line of the twenty-second poem would have made a nice 
ending to the collection: ‘Kai oprjvo óinAa pov th Acuna’ 5$ Instead, 
Ganas presses on, ending with the longest poem. This begins with a 
Solomian address to the natpisa (recall ‘"Atagn’ at the beginning of 
this paper), and culminates by quoting Sikelianos and (more or less) 
Seferis.’ The poetic voice wanders much like the voice at Seferis’ 
Asine, seeking an apparently lost homeland, and concludes: 


Kai AEM vai - £66 - o16 Ps Oavóátoo£ pe. 


Trati tó pac 06 uðs 6wóost 
Xt GAipovo o ónotov qopáet patoyvaAra. 


The first phrase quotes Sikelianos’ poem *"MafpíiAng, itself translating 
Ajax's famous words in Homer: v 5& egen Kai ÓAeooov - ‘otd EAS 
0avótooé pac’. I am not sure about the wisdom of this; and so too 
with the last, intensely Seferian lines: there is to my mind a tonal 
problem here. It is rather clamorous, as if Ganas, in writing a sequence 
of this sort, is setting out to vie with Mythistorema and Thrush. And so 
many are the echoes of Seferis in Ganas’ poem that it looks at times 


57. See Simon Karas, sleeve-note to Tpayotdia tij; ‘Hneipov (EóXAXoyog npóc 
Avadoow tíjg EOvixijg Movoicñg 111) (Athens 1975). 

58. Ganas, apadoyn, This is a Cavafian touch: see e.g. ‘Kaioapiov’, ‘Ev éonépa’, 
Tloinpata, 69-70, 87. 

59. Solomos, JJoifjuata kai neCa (ed. Stylianos Alexiou, Athens 1994), 237. 

60. Ganas, Hapadoyh, 35; Sikelianos, *MaptAmc', Avpixdc Bíoc, II, 68-9. 
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almost like a cento. 8 Ganas wouldn't be the first or the last post- 
Seferian poet (Sinopoulos is a distinguished example) to show that 
head-on confrontation with the master isn’t the way forward. Yet the 
fact that Seferis himself could at his weakest be under the influence of 
Cavafy and Eliot is to make us strike a note of caution — quite apart 
from the etiquette of ending this paper on a carping note.® So I shall 
conclude by looking at a poem from this collection striking in form and 
feeling: 


Ná ué Oopdoa — BaciAucá vá tpifeic otic naAáuec cov yid vá Ovopaoai — Kai 
Zong nodha vá yÜÓveig Stav pé Ovoudoat — Ótav onpaiver Naónaktog- 
"Apáyofa-Acokátg — Stav nepváüz l'aArvgc 18 — nob ĝév nepvüc — vá ué 
Ovudoat — éket yaptiad uicoypauuéva — nadia noD peyaddvovv — Háíag — 
Iiávvgg — tá naióiá pov — éxei napánovo Epyuóvg — nepaotikóg Méin: Kai 
Xpíjotoc tév xpouátov — Boeing vá tpífeig id vá ué Ovudoa rou 
onpaiver Záffaro — Mavpomyady 8 — 6 Bihinnoc uatí pac — dy Tewpyia — 
Iiávvg — 'Exvopa — Níxo:- l'iàpyo — vá rof nei . . . — vá ué Ovoudote — 
Ofipévofirtz Kai Havoavíov — ónov nate pé Tóny kaí Mopoivyn kaí idvvaxy — 
Kai UN noD ypágeic — ó£v ox éptecai éuéva Ótav ypágeic - okégtecat abtó nob 
ypágeig — ki éy Curé uvt-ug — newáo uvfj-ug Kai ónyóo uvh-un — Kai wh 
adc ByáAco an’th Cof) cag — óév tó léiw — sú tó Ü£Agoec — Ovurjcov — yopíg 
éaéva óév Ónápyo — ywpic &uüc elote ueiownoía ( OAOI MAZI) yopíz éads 
dota yeyouvoéva — kaí Hm ákoUc návw Kai káto kóopuoc — claacte fj 
xatpíóa pac ki éueic &evrteu voi. 


In the poem that precedes this one, an echo of the liturgy (yAvkKb pov 
£ap) sets off the opening lines of a ballad in which a merchant is 
ambushed and killed by what turns out to be his own brother. This in 
turn, via a painfully slow and child-like act of writing, and then in turn 
an echo, leads to another italicised quotation this time identified by a 
note at the back of the book. It comes (adapted) from a poem by the late 


61. The atmosphere in the poem comes out of recollections of Seferis, 'Anuotikó 
tpayovsr’, ‘O BacUaüg rfc 'Aocivng', 'KíyAm , "Ayiávana A" (IToijuaza, 25, 185-7, 
217-29, 233). Notable is the introduction of ancient settings (even if Cassope is in Ganas' 
native Epirus) and words (adAdc, &oníóa, op) not met with in Ganas’ earlier work. It 
would be arbitrary to see these as off limits for Ganas just because they are new here; yet 
they do not perhaps so naturally fit into what Cavafy would have called the nepioyh of 
his poetry. 

62. See my paper, ‘George Seferis and Theodore Roethke: two versions of Modernism’ 
in Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham, Md. 1997) 167-79. 

63. Ganas, apadoyn 27. 
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Christos Bravos, a native of Grevena (about whom both Ganas and 
Sachtouris have written poems) and it challenges the folk belief that 
there is no music in the Underworld: eòtoð Bi1oA1à dév naiCovve.% 
Tradition, as summoned up by Ganas, here subsumes namedness and 
anonymity within a consoling ceremony. 

But Ganas’ necromancy brings us in the next poem the imagined 
words of the dead poet Christos Bravos. Though written out as prose, 
each constituent part between the fragmenting dashes is iambic: the 
voice that comes from the underworld keeps getting cut off as if by a 
bad connection but still consists of, or coalesces around, poetic kernels. 
The recollections of the pleasant life of the world echo those of the rich 
young men in Hades who address the narrator in Apokopos. This early 
fifteenth-century Cretan work, the first poem in the modern language to 
be printed (1509), is itself indebted to folk tradition: Ganas actually 
echoes the Cretan poem with the words ‘tav onpaiver Xàppaco'.5 
But the passage also presents us with the sort of real-life details familiar 
from Sinopoulos’ Nexpddeinvoc or, even more appositely, Anagnostakis’ 
poem ‘ ‘Otav d&noxyaipétnoa . . .'6 The dialogue with these recent and 
highly self-reflexive poems is a reminder that the feelings of separation 
from the living which the dead poet feels are greater still than those felt 
by others. The dead in Apokopos are tormented by the knowledge that ` 


64. For the ballad see Ioannou (ed.), /7apaAoy &é, 31-43. Other poems for or on Bravos 
are in Sachtouris, ExtozAdopata (Athens 1986), 10-11 and Ganas, Dvddiva P'ióvveva, 8, 
28. Ganas’ note on Bravos is on p. 36; for violins and the underworld see e.g. N.G. Politis 
(ed.), ExAoyai ánO tà tpayotoia rof éAAgvikoo Aaod (Athens 1979), 219 (no. 209). 

65. Bergadis, 4ztóxozoc [with H Boexono4a] (ed. Stylianos Alexiou, Athens 1979), 
31 (line 449); see also Margaret Alexiou, 'Literature and popular tradition' in David 
Holton (ed.), Literature and Society in Renaissance Crete (Cambridge 1991), 239-74. G.P. 
Savidis, in a communication délivered in 1991 which Ganas may have known of, 
identifies the work as the starting point of Modern Greek literature: 'IIóre Gpayec 
Open veóvepn EAANVIKT Aoyocexvia; in Nikolaos M. Panayotakis (ed.), Origini 
della letteratura neogreca (Venice 1993), I, 37-41. 

66. Manolis Anagnostakis, Tà zoinuata 1941-1971 (Athens 1992), 128-9. Also 
relevant is Takis Sinopoulos' title poem from Nexpóoerzvoc (Athens 1972), with its 
truncated phrases; though the manner in which they are truncated is visually and 
rhythmically different. Traces of Sinopoulos' manner are to be found in Ganas' first 
collection, and Sinopoulos’ last book, Tò yxpito qax; (repr. Athens 1995) is not without 
affinities. Note in particular Sinopoulos’ poem, '"Xnpetóoeig VI’ in LvAAoyy I (Athens 
1980), 112: ‘Ná ypayo pie napáypaqgo-napa.oy1] yu tov Xpiotógopo'. 
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they are forgotten on earth, even by their wives, but the poet’s need for 
remembrance is more urgent still. This is where the concluding 
reference to Karyotakis comes in (by the most Karyotakian device of an 
ungainly set of brackets). In ''OAot pati’ Karyotakis satirises the tribe 
of poets (himself included) who go around together in a lumpen kind of 
way.9' The voice of the dead poet in Ganas’ poem warns that poets will 
actually come to lose their poetic individuality if they are not in 
communion with tradition and what is paradoxically the still bigger 
group of the dead.5* And yet, in the poem's very traditional-sounding 
last line, only this world is seen as our home. It is on the horns of this 
dilemma that the poem ends, in a manner which exemplifies Ganas’ 
distinctive gifts of technique and feeling. 

From Apokopos to Anagnostakis: Ganas is, I hope to have shown, a 
resourceful poet in that, among other things, he draws on the full 
resources of modern Greek poetry in order to create his own voice. To 
read him is to be inspired to re-read a whole tradition through him — 
including poetry (folk poetry, say, or Sikelianos) which has in recent 
years slipped out of the living dialogue, if not always out of curricula. 
The continuity of Ganas’ themes is evident, the way in which he keeps 

. reinventing himself versatile without being showy. It is of such poets, at 
the height of their powers, that Eliot speaks in the irresistible phrase, 
‘Immature poets imitate; mature poets steal.’ 


King’s College London 


67. Karyotakis, IJoirjuaxa kai nea, 103. 

68. Demographers, however, inform us that it will very soon cease to be true that the 
dead are the majority. 

69. Eliot, ‘Philip Massinger’, The Sacred Wood, 123-43; quotation from p. 125. 
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SHORT NOTES 
Two notes on the early history 
of the thema of Cherson 


CONSTANTINE ZUCKERMAN 


1. The creation of a thema in Crimea: 841 

According to the closely related accounts in De administrando 
imperio and in Theophanes Continuatus, the creation of a thema in 
Cherson was instigated by a report submitted to the emperor Theophilos 
by the spatharokandidatos Petronas Kamateros upon his return from a 
mission to Sarkel.! Thus the dates of Petronas’ mission determine the 
chronology of the creation of the thema. 

Theophanes Continuatus indicates that the Khazar envoys who 
presented the kaghan’s request for Byzantine help in building the fortress 
of Sarkel, thus triggering Petronas’ mission, arrived in the year 
that followed (1$ Sémidvtt éte1) the year in which John VII - 
Grammatikos became the patriarch of Constantinople. The date of 
John VII’s nomination, however, has been revised twice in recent 
years and the chronology of the Khazar episode moved accordingly. As 
long as the beginning of John VII’s patriarchal tenure was placed in 832, 
the arrival of the Khazar embassy would fall in 833.2 Then, in 1935, 
Venance Grumel put forward an argument for starting John VII’s term of 
office in 837, and the Khazar request was, logically, postponed till 


1. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, 42, ed. Gy. Moravcsik-tr. 
R.J.H. Jenkins? (Washington 1967) 182-185; Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker 
(Bonn 1838) 122-123. 

2. The influence of the standard studies which feature this date — for example, J.B. 
Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of 
Basil 1 (802-867) (London 1912) 417; A.A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge 
Massachusetts 1936) 108 — is such that one often finds it quoted in recent publications, 
long after its foundation has been demolished.Thus the entry ‘Sarkel’ (O. Pritsak) in The 
Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, IH (Oxford 1991) 1894, still dates the building of the 
fortress ‘around 833’; curiously enough, the entry ‘Cherson’ (O.Pritsak and A.Cutler), 
ibid., I, p.419, dates the creation of the thema ‘ca. 832’, that is one year before the 
presumed date of Petronas’ mission to Sarkel. 

3. V. Grumel, ‘Chronologie des patriarches iconoclastes du IX* siécle,’ Echoes d’Orient 
34 (1935) 162-166, see 164-165. 
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838.4 Further progress on this point was achieved by Warren Treadgold 
who argued convincingly for dating John VII's consecration as patriarch 
on Sunday, April 21 of 838. 

The day of John VII's consecration is indicated as Sunday, April 21, 
in Theophanes Continuatus.5 The date and day of the week coincide 
twice in Theophilos’ reign, in 832 and in 838, but Grumel’s 
demonstration that John’s predecessor, Antonios, was still alive in 836 
leaves the former year out. Grumel, though, assigned a high authority to 
the list of patriarchs interpolated in Theophanes’ Chronographia which 
runs as following: Nikephoros 8 years, Theodotos 6 years, Antonios 16 
years, and John the Lekanomantis 6 years and one month.® The seducing 
exactness of John’s term convinced Grumel to correct the date in 
Theophanes Continuatus to January 21 and to place it in the year 837 
(John VII abdicated on March 4, 843).The authority of the list, however, 
was contested by Treadgold who pointed out that its indication proves to 
be very approximate in the only case when it can be checked: 
Nikephoros I, consecrated on April 12, 806 and exiled on March 13, 
815, spent almost nine years in office rather than eight." Thus the list 
provides no sound base for revising the data of Theophanes 
Continuatus. What is more, Symeon the Logothete places John VII’s 
ordination after Theophilos’ triumphal return from the Arab front in the 
summer of 837. This chronological sequence strengthens the case for 
dating the former event on April 21, 838.8 By implication, Treadgold 


4. I. Sorlin, Le probléme des khazares et les historiens soviétiques dans les vingt 
derniéres années', TM 3 (1968) 423-455, see 436, n. 51. 

5. Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bekker, p.121. 

6. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 362. 

7. W. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival 780-842 (Stanford 1988) 297, n. 406 (p. 441). 
One could add that the next two terms, Theodotos' and Antonios', are also clearly 
rounded. John's six years and one month — the list's only indication of months — show 
the way the list was compiled. The 37 years and one month between the death of Tarasios 
(February 18, 806) and Methodios' consecration (March 11, 843), reduced by a mistake in 
calculation to 36 years and one month, were rather approximately divided between four 
patriarchs, the last on the list getting the spare month. 

8. W. Treadgold, "The Chronological Accuracy of the Chronicle of Symeon the 
Logothete for the Years 813-845’, DOP 33 (1979) 157-197, see 178-179. This 
recapitulation of Treadgold's reasoning is called for by the inconclusive treatment of the 
question in J. Signes Codofier, El periodo del segundo iconoclasmo en Theophanes 
Continuatus (Amsterdam 1995) 535-541, which does not show a clear grasp of the 
arguments at stake. 
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dated the Khazar episode in the year 839.° 

According to Theophanes Continuatus, the emperor Theophilos 
received the Khazar envoys after his return from a fruitless expedition 
against the Arabs. The two armies, fearing one another, stayed in their 
positions doing nothing (£uetvav dnpaKktor navtgAGG GAANAOVS 
Kkatartoobp vot), and this static confrontation must have taken some 
time. Treadgold dates the military campaign ‘in the summer of 839' and 
the reception of the Khazar envoys, 'soon after «the emperor's» return 
from his preventive expedition against the Arabs',!? which would put it 
not before the end of the summer. Treadgold is also aware of the link 
between Petronas' mission to Khazaria and the creation of the Crimean 
thema. In his presentation, however, this chronological connection takes 
a rather distorted form: he dates the creation of the thema in the same 
year as the arrival of the Khazar embassy, 839, thus implying that 
Petronas put together his team, brought it to Sarkel, built the fortress, 
came back, presented his report and obtained the imperial nomination as 
strategos of the new thema in a period of four to five months.!! This is 
an obvious oversight which can be easily repaired. 


9. Treadgold (cited n. 7) 313. Most recently, T. Movosiĝov, To BuCavtio xat ot 
Bópstot yeitovéc tov tov 100 arva (Athens 1995) 295-296, lists the three dates 
proposed (833, 838, 839) and picks up 838 as the ‘most convincing’, yet does not explain 
why this year carried her conviction more than the others. Signes Codofier (cited n. 8) 
543-548, observing that the connections like tà óOé£mióvti Zre in Theophanes 
Continuatus are not always reliable, denies the chronological link between John VII's 
appointment (for which he declines to fix a date) and the Khazar episode (which he would 
not date either). This deconstructionism for its own sake — hardly sustained by the 
analysis of hypothetical sources, pp.546-547 — is unwarranted (cf. infra, n. 10). 

10. Treadgold (cited n. 7) 312-313. For Signes Codofier (as in n. 9), this is Theophilos’ 
fourth campaign. He claims mistakenly (p.543) that Treadgold dated it in 838, yet ventures 
no date of his own and makes no attempt to fit it in the general context of the hostilities of 
the 830s. In fact, the situation described in Theophanes Continuatus fits perfectly in 839, 
the year after both Byzantium (in 837) and the Arabs (in 838) have scored a major victory, 
the Arabs’ superior strength being handicapped, like in 837, by a rebel in their midst; see 
e.g. C.E. Bosworth, entry ‘al-Mu’tasim bi-Llah', Encyclopédie de l'Islam?, 7 (1993) 777- 
778, on the rebellion of Mazyar b. Karin b. Wanda(d)hurmuz in Tabaristan. 

11. Treadgold (cited n. 7) 315, states that “Petronas Camaterus returned from building 
Sarkel to report that the archontate of Cherson was in danger, presumably from the 
Russians, and to recommend that Theophilus create a new theme there (. . .) just when the 
Persian revolt had come to an end' (my italics, C.Z.). The end of the Persian revolt and the 
subsequent military reform — which allegedly involved the brand-new Crimean thema 
(cf. infra) — are dated in the fall and in the early winter of 839 but, in any case, before the 
end of that year (ibid., p.314 and especially n. 432 on p.448). 
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De administrando imperio puts the duration of travel from (the mouth 
of) the Danube to Sarkel at sixty days. Petronas’ itinerary from 
Constantinople to Sarkel was somewhat longer. To cross the Black Sea 
at its narrowest point, he sailed no doubt from Sinope to Cherson,? 
covering thereby about the same distance as from the mouth of the 
Danube to Cherson. However, sailing from Constantinople to Sinope 
added over 500 km to his itinerary and increased the time of travel 
indicated in De administrando imperio by about a week. Thus the travel 
alone to Sarkel and back could have filled the remaining months of 
839.^ Yet the time en route accounts only for a fraction of the duration 
of Petronas' mission. 

Our two sources indicate that Petronas' team departed on numerous 
military ships, some belonging to the imperial navy based in 
Constantinople, others borrowed from the unit under the katepanó of 
Paphlagonia. The expedition must have comprised a substantial body of 
craftsmen as well as some military escort. These craftsmen needed to be 
hired, while ships from Paphlagonia had to be summoned to the capital 
and supplies for the expedition assembled. What is more, Petronas had 
to change ships in Cherson and embark his people sic kapatepa 
xapópia. Ever since Du Cange, this rare, probably colloquial idiom 
was rendered as transport ships, hence 'ships of burden' in Jenkins' 
translation of De administrando imperio. This explanation, however, 
forces the sense of the adjective kapatepdc: ‘toilsome’, ‘exhausting’. 
While applied to ships, I take it to mean dumb craft moved by oars, 
exhausting for the travellers who had to do the rowing.'^ What Petronas 


12. De administrando imperio, 42, ed. Moravcsik, p.184. This indication applies to the 
travel by water; riding across the steppe — if this could be done safely — would take half 
that long. On the way back, sailing down the Don reduces the duration of travel. 

13. For this standard itinerary, cf. Menander Protector, frag. 43 = 19,1 in R.C. Blockley, 
The History of Menander the Guardsman (Liverpool 1985) 170-174. 

14. This is a purely theoretical calculation. Even if Petronas was to decide to leave Sarkel 
as soon as he reached it, he would not be able to undertake the return journey in November 
and December. 

15. It should also be remembered that one of the functions of the Sarkel anecdote is to 
explain the nickname given to Petronas who became the eponymous founder of the 
Kamateroi family: to} énovopatopévov Kayatnpot. He was called so obviously not 
for being a transport ship but, at least in our writers’ perception, for being as hard on his 
people as the kapatepd kapáßia were exhausting for the rowers. Petronas the ‘slave- 
master’ would be a fitting translation for the nickname. 
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actually needed were not heavy transport ships but vessels better fitted 
for rowing up the Don river than the deep water warships of the imperial 
navy.!6 The authorities of Cherson needed to be warned well in advance 
to prepare these vessels. Theophilos' ministers could easily calculate 
that if the preparations were to start in the late summer, and even if they 
advanced without a hitch, Petronas could by no means reach Sarkel 
before the autumn was well under way. Then they would have likely 
concluded that there was no point in rushing: late autumn was not the 
time to prepare the (frozen) ground for a big building project in an open 
steppe. 

We are told that once at the site, Petronas and his people — 
obviously, with substantial local help — had to prepare everything from 
scratch: build the ovens, bake the bricks, make mortar ‘out of tiny shells 
from the river'. Thus even if we assume that sending Petronas to Sarkel 
became, in 839, the highest priority of the Byzantine government, that 
ships and craftsmen were requisitioned and dispatched to Khazaria by 
the end of August, that rowing day and night they arrived to Sarkel early 
in November, that the site for the new fortress was chosen in a couple of 
days and that ovens were built and started producing bricks in a couple 
of weeks, this would still leave Petronas' people before the impossible 
task of forming and baking bricks under December snow and of 
extracting tiny shells for mortar from a frozen river. Therefore, there is 
no doubt in my mind that Petronas departed as soon as the sea opened in 
840 and that he arrived to Sarkel in the early summer. The summer must 
have been mostly spent moving earth and building up a stock of 
materials, while the construction of walls could be carried out during 
the fall and winter of 840/1. The guidance of Byzantine craftsmen was 
crucial at this stage, since the Khazars had no experience of building 
with bricks. By the next summer, Petronas and his team could be back in 
Constantinople. Thus the decision to create a thema in Crimea must 
have been taken and executed in the summer of 841. 

The calendar proposed implies no delays in decision-making and 


16. This purely technical problem escaped F.E. Wozniak, 'Byzantine Policy on the 
Black Sea or Russian Steppe in the Late 830s', Byzantine Studies/Etudes byzantines 2 
(1975) 56-62, see 61, who suggests that leaving the war vessels at Cherson (as a rear 
guard) ‘expressed an apparently long-standing Byzantine distrust of the Khazars.’ 
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execution. It can hardly be squeezed, yet it cannot be stretched either: in 
January 842 the emperor Theophilos who decided on the creation of the 
thema was dead. In 842-843, the newly created administrative unit 
appears as the thema of Klimata! at the bottom of the list of themata in 
the Uspenskij Taktikon.!* 

The new date for the creation of a thema in Crimea, summer 841, 
follows logically from the lower dates for the beginning of John VII's 
patriarchate and for the arrival of the Khazar embassy which were 
established by Treadgold. There is, therefore, irony in the fact that this 
date proves somewhat disruptive for the vast scheme of military reform 
designed by this scholar for the year 839. He asserts that in the last 
months of 839, thirty thousand Khurramites — Persian rebels against 
the Caliphate who had previously defected to the Empire and converted 
to Christianity — were dispersed in groups of two thousand in fifteen 
Byzantine themata, including the Crimean Klimata.!? Now we have 
shown that the latter thema was only created about two years after the 
alleged date of the reform. The problem created by this chronological 
gap could surely be solved by sending the two thousand soldiers left 
without anchor to one of the themata or kleisourai — Sicily, for 
example, or another western thema — to which Treadgold assigned no 
Khurramites. Yet it should rather serve as a reminder that Treadgold's 
general scheme of the reform requires a close critical scrutiny. 


2. Nikephoros, strategos of Cherson in 860, and the transformation 
of the Crimean thema 
In a recent study of seals of the strategoi of Cherson, N. and W. Seibt 


17. This initial name of the future thema of Cherson is explained below. 

18. N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IX’ et X* siècles (Paris 1972) 
49. Recently, I.A. Baranov, 'Administrativnoe ustrojstvo rannesrednevekovogo Hersona’, 
in A. Ajbabin ed., Materialy po arheologii, istorii i etnografii Tavrii (hereafter MAIET) 3 
(Simferopol 1993) 137-145, contested the generally admitted localisation of the thema of 
Klimata in Crimea and suggested attaching it to the (hypothetical) town tà KAipata of 
the Anonymus Hase instead. The Crimean thema created under Theophilos was, 
according to Baranov, ‘short-lived and extraordinary in character,’ while the permanent 
thema of Cherson was only established under Constantine Porphyrogenitus, by the middle 
of the tenth century. However, the author's reliance on the Anonymus Hase, a notorious 
forgery, and the lack of satisfactory explanation for the existence of numerous ninth- 
century seals of strategoi of Cherson undermine his case. 

19. Treadgold (cited n. 7) 282-283, 312-319; idem, Byzantium and Its Army 284-1081 
(Stanford 1995) 118ff., with references to the author's earlier studies on the subject. 
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establish a new, more precise date of two seals bearing the name 
Nikephoros.? Both were published for the first time in the first volume 
of the Dumbarton Oaks catalogue.?! On the first seal (n° 82.19), dated 
by the editors in the IX/X c., strategos Nikephoros has the grade of 
spatharokandidatos. On the second seal (n° 82.20), originally dated in 
the X c., strategos Nikephoros is protospatharios. Unlike the first 
editors who distinguish between two Nikephoroi, N. and W. Seibt 
attribute both seals to one and the same officer who advanced in grade 
while occupying the position of strategos of Cherson. A characteristic 
form of ‘nimbed’ patriarchal cross on the obverse induces them to date 
the two seals in the years 860-880. 

The chronological argument of N. and W. Seibt is based on 
considerations of style. It finds a striking confirmation, however, in the 
data going back to a personal account by Constantine, the future apostle 
to the Slavs, of the transfer of relics of pope Clement which he initiated 
during his stay in Cherson in the winter 860/1. This tradition also 
features Nikephoros. The Translatio, originally written in Greek, is 
preserved in a Slavonic translation, yet the translator was often no 
match for Constantine’s rhetorical idiom and the Slavonic description of 
Nikephoros’ position as togda crstvija dobre i krotko priimSa kormila 
gradskaa, is rather awkward.? However, a Latin translation of 
Constantine’s account by Anastasius the Librarian was one of the 
sources of bishop Gaudericus’ Life of St. Clement produced towards 880 
which, in its turn, was closely followed by Leon, bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri, in his Translatio sancti Clementis. According to the latter text, 
the first to welcome Clement’s relics in Cherson was vir nobilis Niceforus, 


20. N. Zajbt and V. Zajbt, ‘Pecati stratigov vizantijskoj femy Herson,' in Vizantija i 
Srednevekovyj Krym (= Anticnaja drevnost‘ i Srednie Veka 27), Simferopol 1995, 91-97, 
see 92. 

21. J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomidés, Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks 
and in the Fogg Museum of Art, Y (Washington 1991) 189, n° 82.19-20. 

22. Slovo na prenesenie mostem preslavnago Klimenta neboli Legenda Chersonska, ed. 
J. Vasica, Acta Academiae Velehradensis 19 (1948) 38-80, see 74 (reprinted as Die 
Korsuner Legende von der Überführung der Reliquien des hl. Clemens [Slavische 
Propylàen 8], Munich 1965); cf. the editor's somewhat smoothed translation, p.65: qui 
tunc urbis gubernacula bene et leniter tractans. The unclear description of Nikephoros’ 
position generated the notion, in the later Slavonic tradition, that the transfer of relics took 
place under the emperor Nikephoros. 
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eiusdem civitatis dux.? The title dux translates the Greek otpatnyoc. 
Thus barring a rare coincidence of two Nikephoroi exercising the same 
duty in Cherson ca. 860-880, the otpatnyóg of the seals and 
Constantine's dux can be identified as one person. The date of the seals 
would be then firmly set about the year 860. 

Nikephoros' title, ozpatnyóg Xepodvos, sets a firm terminus ante 
quem, 860, for the transformation of the thema tv KA tov, as it is 
named in the Uspenskij Taktikon less than twenty years earlier, into 
thema of Cherson. However, N. and W. Seibt assign an even earlier date 
to the seals of three other strategoi of Cherson, Zoilos, Phokas and 
Constantine, whom they consider as Nikephoros’ predecessors.” If this 
dating is valid, the thema changed its name from Klimata to Cherson by 
the late 840s or the early 850s. 

The term klimata deserves a short commentary. It is first attested to, 
in a Crimean context, in a letter of Theodore Stoudites of 808 which 
denounces the immoral behaviour of the ruler (6 kpatotv kai &pyov) 
of Gothia and its klimata (£v . . . Tout6ig Kai toic KAipaow abtfic).25 
The term, in plural, is generally recognised to designate the area of the 
Gothic settlement in the mountains of south-western Crimea.?6 What are 
these klimata? A preliminary answer to this question can be found in 
patriarch Nikephoros' and Theophanes’ parallel accounts of the punitive 


23. Leon's sources are studied and his text is edited by P. Meyvaert and P. Devos, "Trois 
énigmes cyrillo-méthodiennes de la "Légende Italique" résolues gráce à un document 
inédit', AB 73 (1955) 375-461, see 457 for the passage quoted. 

24. N. Zajbt and V. Zajbt (cited n. 20) 91-92. 

25. Theodorus Studita, Epistulae, 31, ed. G. Fatouros, I (Berlin-New York 1992) 88; on 
this episode, cf. N.A. Alekséenko, ‘Un tourmarque de Gothie sur un sceau inédit de 
Cherson', REB 54 (1996) 271-275. 

26. On the localisation of the Crimean Gothia, see now A.I. Ajbabin, ‘Gli Alani, i Goti e 
gli Unni', in Dal mille al mille. Tezori e popoli dal Mar Nero (Milan 1995) 156-170. The 
best study of the term klimata, in the context of Crimea, is by V.G. Vasil'evskij, ‘Russko- 
vizantijskie otryvki IV: zapiska greceskogo toparha’, in idem, Trudy, II, 1 (St. Petersburg 
1909) 136-212, see 195-200. M. G. Nystazopoulou, ‘Note sur l'Anonyme de Hase 
improprement appelé Toparque de Gothie’, BCH 86 (1962) 319-326, see 324, n. 7, 
promised a new study of the term which has never appeared; I. Bozilov, 'Anonim Haze': 
B’garia i Vizantija na dolni Dunav v kraja na X vek (Sofia 1979) 146-155 adds little to 
Vasil'evskij. 
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expedition sent by Justinian II to Crimea in 711.7” According to 
Theophanes, Justinian II wanted to avenge his betrayal by the people of 
Cherson and Bosporos and the other klimata (tv Xepoovitóv kai 
Boog@opiavev kai TOV AOLN@V xAwuiitov); the cruelty of his revenge 
provoked the secession of the people of Cherson and of the other kastra 
(oi Xepo@voc kai tv AoitHv x&otpov). According to Nikephoros, 
Justinian II intended to put to the sword all the people of Cherson and 
Bosporos and the other archontiai (toùòs £v Xepodvi xai Booqópo 
Kai toùs TOV GXXov àpyovuiàv Aaovs). The emperor's henchman 
Stephen executed the most prominent citizens of Cherson and of the 
other townships (toc dé tv étépov TPOGTATEDOVTASG TOALOLATOV 
&vipac); this provoked the revolt of the archontes of these areas (oi 5& 
TOV YOPOV toótov Epyovtes). Thus the KAipata are equivalent of 
KGotpa, &pxyovtiat, ToAiopata and y@par. This usage receives a 
double explanation. 

The most pertinent parallel for the equivalence between kAipata and 
Káctpa or TOAicpata is provided by the geographical treatise 
attributed to George of Cyprus (ca AD 600) which includes several; 
klima(ta) in the general list of cities. Three out of four klimata (ta 8 
«KAipata) listed in Isauria are, in other sources, called tóA£ic. The three 
klimata of Lebanese Phoenicia and the single klima of Palaestina 
Secunda are rural districts.” This seemingly contradictory usage goes 
back to a technical meaning of the world klima alternately translated in 
a later Roman glossary as regio, pagus and tractus? Regio, as 
administrative term, designates precisely the districts which are 
endowed with a certain autonomy — they often have a bishop of their 
own — and which are sometimes improperly called 1óA.£tc, yet which 


27. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 377-379; Nikephoros Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Short History, 45, ed. tr. C. Mango (Washington 1990) 106-108. 

28. Le Synekdémos d'Hiérokles et l'opuscule géographique de Georges de Chypre, ed. 
E. Honigmann (Brussels 1939) 62 (Il. 854-857: Isauria, see the editor's notes ad loc), 66 
(II. 990, 993, 996) and 68 (1. 1041). The editor's note (p.69, ad 1. 1090) that districts are 
called klimata for being situated on mountain slopes puts the emphasis on the less 
pertinent meaning of the word Klima. 

29. Glossae graeco-latinae, editae ex codice Harleiano 5792, in Corpus glossariorum 
latinorum, 2 (Leipzig 1888) 350. 
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do not possess a municipal status.?? Thus the Gothic klimata are districts 
having fortresses (kGotpa), that is, townships (toAiopata) as chefs- 
lieux. 

As for the equation between klimata and archontiai, it finds an 
explanation in the political structure of Gothia. The early-ninth-century 
Life of St. John of Gothia describes the anti-Khazar rebellion (ca AD 
790) of the Lord of Gothia and his archontes (kdpioc I'ot0íac Kai oi 
dpyovtes adtob).3! The archontes in question occupy the same 
position as oi tv Top üpxovtsc, rulers of the archontiai in 711; the 
only change is the appearance of the Lord of Gothia at their head.?? The 
Lord of Gothia ca 790 must be a close predecessor of — unless it is the 
same person as — the ruler of Gothia and its klimata in 808. The two 
descriptions of this high office recreate the parallelism observed in the 
two accounts of Justinian II's expedition. The Lord of Gothia rules over 
the archontes, and over the Gothic klimata, while Nikephoros’ 
archontiai become klimata in Theophanes. The conclusion which may 
appear obvious — yet which, to my knowledge, has never been 
proposed — is that the klimata are districts of the Crimean Gothia, each 
provided with a fortress (kaotpov) and an archon (hence the name 
archontiai) of its own. 

Apart from Theodore Stoudites who identifies the klimata as being of 
Gothia, the only text to define them with an equal precision are the 
fourteenth century Miracles of St. Eugenios of Trebizond which speak of 
tis XEpo@vocs kai tæv ketoe kAuiátov L'ot0íac.* Theophanes and 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, two frequent users of the term klimata, 
usually associate it with Cherson or with Cherson and Bosporos. Some 
shorter formulations they use could make one think that the klimata 


30. On regio, see D. Feissel and K.A. Worp, ‘La requéte d' Appion, évéque de Syéne, à 
Théodose II: P.Leid. Z revisé', Oudheidkundige mededelingen uit het Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden te Leiden 68 (1988) 97-111, see 101-103. 

31. AASS Juni, V, 191; cf. G. Huxley, ‘On the Vita of St. John of Gotthia’, GRBS 19 
(1978) 161-169. 

32. I owe this important observation to Dr. Alexander Aibabin (Simferopol), whose 
Histoire ethnique de la Crimée à la haute époque byzantine is in an advanced stage of 
preparation. 

33. Ed. A Papadopulos-Kerameus, Fontes Trapezuntini, I (repr. Amsterdam 1965) 
117-118. 
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belong to Cherson or that Cherson is one of the klimata, yet a more 
detailed survey shows that Cherson, Bosporos and the klimata are 
perceived as three distinct geographic entities. Thus in Theophanes, 
pope Martin is exiled siç tà tij; Xepo@voc KAipata, yet Nikephoros, 
the rebellious brother of emperor Leo IV, is sent cig Xepo@va xai tà 
KAipata.*4 In De administrando imperio, the only ambiguous usage is 
... Thv Xepoóva Kai tà Ao KAipata (ch. 37, 1. 38). Otherwise, 
there is a question of thv Xepo@va Kai tà Agyópeva KAipata (ch. 1, 
1. 28), of tà KAipata Kai trjv Xepoóva or of 1| te Xepodv Kai tà 
kAipata (ch. 11, Il. 8 and 10, cf. 1. 12). The fortresses of the klimata are 
localised between Cherson and Bosporos (Gn0 5& Xepoívog puéypt 
Boonópou siciv tà kóotpa TOV kùipátov). An ancient ditch 
protected once xücav thv XEPOMVOS yiv kai TOV KALILATOV kai tfj 
Boonópov yijv; now, however, the Pechenegs pass through mpdc te 
Xepodva kai Boonópov Kai ta kipata (ch. 42, Il. 72-86).3> This 
survey should make it clear that the territorial definition of the thema of 
Klimata embraced neither Cherson nor Bosporos, but was restricted to 
Crimean Gothia. 

There are only two seals which can be related to the thema of 
Klimata. A recently published specimen from the collection of 
Dumbarton Oaks, of which only the bottom part is preserved, belonged 
to an official ‘of the five Klimata’, t6v névte KAtuat(@v). While no 
other source indicates the number of Crimean klimata, the editors 
suggest that the official in question could be a strategos of the Crimean 
thema.? This identification gains support from the fact that no Klimata 
are known in the Byzantine administrative nomenclature outside 
Crimea. The second seal is also badly damaged and its reading is 
problematic. The editor transcribes the two lines preserved on the 
obverse TONKA /. . YXEPX, completes it ‘tv KA(ipatev) / [told 
Xepo(@®vov) (!)' and then quotes it, after correction, as TOV K)1pátov 
tis Xepodvoc.*’ This reading taxes the engraver with a most implausible 


34. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, pp.351 and 451. 

35. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, ed. Moravcsik, p.168; 48; 
64; 186. 

36. Nesbitt and Oikonomides (cited n. 21) 182, n° 81.1. 

37. LV. Sokolova, Monety i pecati vizantijskogo Hersona (Leningrad 1983) 149-150, 
n’ 14. 
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error; besides, no letters seem to be missing at the beginning of the last 
line and its first visible character is hardly an upsilon. The editors of the 
Dumbarton Oaks catalogue quote the legend as tOv KA[tuiáxov] 
XeEpo[Avoc], ignoring the character which precedes the last word 23 A 
solution not incompatible with the photograph would be to recognise, at 
the beginning of the last line, a poorly traced abbreviation of kai and 
read tv KA(1ipótov) (kai) Xepo(@voc). If so, the bearer of the seal 
was an official, no doubt the strategos, of the Klimata and of Cherson, 
the distinction between the two being, as we have seen, the rule. This 
sparse documentation suggests that the new thema existed under the 
name of (five) Klimata for only a few years, then its name was extended 
to include Cherson and very soon afterwards reduced to Cherson 
alone 2 

This rapid change of names, rather unusual in the Byzantine 
administrative practice, corresponds to a change in the character and the 
purpose of the thema. The creation of the thema of Klimata announced 
Theophilos’ decision to extend the Byzantine sovereignty over the 
mountainous districts of Gothia previously subjected to the Khazars. 
This decision was taken immediately upon Petronas’ return from Sarkel 
and, contrary to the appearance, it was by no means directed against 
Khazaria.? The occupation of the Pontic steppe by the Hungarians in 
the mid-830s, which prompted the fortification of Sarkel, also deprived 


38. Nesbitt and Oikonomides (cited n. 21) 182. 

39. Thus extending the existence of the thema of Klimata over the 830s-870s — so I.V. 
Sokolova, ‘Les sceaux byzantins de Cherson’, in N. Oikonomidés ed., Studies in 
Byzantine Sigillography, 3 (Washington 1993) 99-111, see 99 — is clearly unwarranted. 

40. While this is not the place to elaborate on the relations between Khazaria and 
Byzantium, genuinely cordial before the Khazars’ conversion to Judaism in the 860s — 
cf. C. Zuckerman, ‘On the Date of the Khazars’ Conversion to Judaism and the 
Chronology of the Kings of the Rus Oleg and Igor’, REB 53 (1995) 237-270 — one recent 
misconception needs to be removed. A. Ahrweiler, ‘Les relations entre les Byzantins et les 
Russes au IX* siécle’, Bulletin d'information et de coordination de l'Association 
Internationale des Etudes Byzantines 5 (1971) 44-70, see 66, reprinted in eadem, 
Byzance: le pays et les territoires (London Variorum 1976), n° VH, writes that according 
to ‘La Vie grecque de S. Jean le Psichaite, confesseur sous le règne de Léon l’ Arménien 
(813-820)', ed. P. van den Gheyn, Muséon 3 (1902) 97-125, see 118ff., the Khazars 
threatened the Byzantine possessions in Crimea towards 820. This threat, which 
occasionally materialises into a Khazar raid against Cherson, features prominently in 
several recent Russian studies of Byzantine Crimea. However, the Life in question 
mentions neither a Khazar threat nor, for what it is worth, any Khazars at all. 
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the Khazars of the access to Perekop, the narrow neck of land which 
attaches the Crimean peninsula to the mainland.*! Thus the Khazars 
were no longer in the position to maintain their suzerainty over Gothia. 
It is no coincidence that the only material imprint of the new thema 
discovered by archaeologists consists in the re-fortification of Bakla 
(modern name of the site), the most northern fortress of the Gothic 
klimata which would be the first to face an invader from the Pontic 
steppe.* Yet Theophilos’ ambitious project soon proved to be a failure. 
The Empire was as incapable of defending Gothia against the 
Hungarians as against the Khazars before and against the Pechenegs 
later. When Constantine visited Cherson in 860/1, its citizens would not 
venture outside the walls for fear of a barbarian attack; this was the 
reason for the transfer of pope Clement’s relics inside the city. The 
authority of strategos Nikephoros hardly extended any farther than the 
outskirts of Cherson. The abandon of all ambition to reclaim the Gothic 
klimata by force prompted the change of the thema’s name from 
Klimata to what it was actually reduced to, Cherson. 


Centre d'études d'histoire et de civilisation du monde byzantin, 
Collége de France 


41. See for more detail C. Zuckerman, ‘Les Hongrois au pays de Lébédia. Une nouvelle 
puissance aux confins de Byzance et de la Khazarie ca 836-889', to appear in 
N. Oikonomidés ed., Byzantium at War (Athens 1997). 

42. A.V. Sazanov, ‘K hronologii citadeli Baklinskogo gorodisca IX-XI vv.', in Ju. 
M. Mogaricev ed., Problemy istorii i arheologii Kryma (Simferopol 1994) 42-57, 
convincingly revises Bakla's chronology and links its new fortifications to the creation of 
the thema. Sazanov, p.54, claims that A. Gercen, ‘Krepostnoj ansambl’ Mangupa’, MAIET 
1 (1990) 88-166, see 137-138, established that the ramparts of Doros (modern Mangup), 
the capital of Crimean Gothia, were repaired by the Khazars ca. 840. According to 
Gercen, however, the archaeological findings only allow for dating ‘the major repairs of 
the defence system' of Mangup in the IX-X centuries, while the dates 843 and 903 quoted 
by this author originate in the marginalia ‘discovered’ in a Torah scroll by A.S. Firkovich, 
a notorious forger (in any case, the marginalia mention neither walls nor repairs). A.I. 
Ajbabin, ‘Osnovnye etapy istorii gorodisca Eski-Kermen’, MAIET 2 (1991) 43-51, see 48, 
argues that the creation of the thema of Klimata marked the beginning of a distinct (third) 
period in the history of Eski-Kermen, another major fortress of Gothia. Yet Ajbabin only 
shows the continuous existence of the fortress through the ninth century and after; he 
provides no evidence of building activity on the site which could be conclusively dated in 
the middle of the ninth century. 

43. Epistola Anastasii apostolicae sedis bibliothecarii ad Gaudericum episcopum, ed. 
E. Perels and G. Laehr, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae VII (Berlin 1928) 

. 435-438, see 436: . . . qui scillicet non tam urbis cives quam esse carceris habitatores, 
cum non auderent extra eam progredi, viderentur. 
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Victorian Cyprus: society and 
institutions in the aftermath 
of the Anglo-Turkish convention, 
1878-1891 


KYRIACOS DEMETRIOU 


In April 1889 a deputation of Cypriots, headed by the Archbishop 
Sophronios and consisting of eminent citizens of the island, was 
received in London by the Colonial Office. Their purpose had been to 
recount the general state of affairs in the island after almost twelve years 
of British rule. The picture was gloomy: despite the hopes which the 
Cypriots naturally indulged in and which many Englishmen cherished 
of improving the material prosperity and moral constitution of the 
people, the island was going ‘to certain ruin’. In the words of the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Knutsford, ‘[t]he principal demands of the 
: Memorial and of the Deputation are based upon a deterioration in the 
economical condition of Cyprus which is supposed to have taken place 
since the British occupation. In the opinion of the Deputation that 
condition is appreciably worse than under the Turkish administration, 
and is likely to end in the final ruin of the community’ .! The deputation 
informed the Secretary that the ‘loyal and peaceful inhabitants of the 
Island gratefully hope to be able to follow the steps of progress and 
civilisation of the other inhabitants of the vast British Empire" 7 The 
population of the island, financially drained and in a state of great 
misery, trusted that Britain would have promoted decisively political 
reforms consistent with European civilisation and liberty, and that 
prompt efforts would be accordingly made to develop the resources of 
the island. Given the prospects then opened their hopes did not appear 
irrational. Britain aspired to put into action essential reforms in Asiatic 


1, Quoted in R.H. Lang, ‘Cyprus after twelve years of British Rule’, Macmillan’s 
Magazine 63 (1890) 17. 
2. Memorial (Nicosia 1889) 3. 
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Turkey, and Cyprus could have been held up as a practical example of 
the kind of justice and administration which all the Turkish provinces 
required. 

The purpose of this essay is to present little known phases of Cypriot 
society and institutions in the aftermath of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878. Its scope is therefore strictly confined to the years 
1878-1891, i.e. the first years of the British administration. It does not 
purport to constitute a political essay, in terms of throwing light upon 
the circumstances and motives that gave rise to the formation of an 
Anglo-Turkish alliance. Suffice it to remind the reader that under the 
‘Convention of Defensive Alliance’ between Great Britain and the 
Ottoman Empire, Sultan Abdul Hamid II undertook to assign the island 
to be occupied and administered by England under his suzerainty as a 
place d' armes in the Near East. The Sultan promised thereupon to 
introduce necessary reforms in Anatolia for the protection of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these territories.? Disraeli 
and his Foreign Secretary Salisbury judged that the island provided the 
best strategic post in the eastern Mediterranean from which Britain 
could easily defend Turkey and the route to India from Russian 
aggression.* It could further provide the most secure base for the trade 
of the Empire once the Suez Canal was completed. Their belief was 
nevertheless hotly disputed by contemporary political circles and 
military officials.) The interested reader may resort, however, to 
existing historical sources to get relevant information on the strategical 


3. See W.E. Gladstone, “Liberty in the East and West’, Nineteenth Century 3 (1878) 
1154-1174; H.O. Arnold-Forster, ‘The Liberal idea and the colonies’, Nineteenth Century 
14 (1883) 385-401; E. Pears, ‘A programme of reforms for Turkey’, Nineteenth Century 7 
(1880) 1020-1039; M.L. Meason, ‘In the Turkish Service’, Macmillan's Magazine 38 
(1878) 302-312; R.H. Lang, ‘Reform in Turkey’, Macmillan's Magazine 39 (1878) 82-90. 

4. The best accounts of the circumstances that convinced Disraeli of the importance of 
Cyprus are: D.E. Lee, ‘A Memorandum concerning Cyprus, 1878’, Journal of Modern 
History 3 (1931) 235-241 and Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention of 1878 (Harvard 
1934); J. Headlam-Morley, Studies in Diplomatic History (London 1930) 193-211, and H. 
Temperley, ‘Disraeli and Cyprus’, English Historical Review 46 (1931) 274-9.See also 
W.C. Keppel, ‘The aggression of Russia and the duty of Great Britain’, Quarterly Review 
145 (1878) 534-570. 

5. See W.N. Medlicot, ‘The Gladstone‘ government and the Cyprus Convention, 1880- 
1885’, Journal of Modern History 12 (1940) 186-208. 
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complications and the wider political context. The essay brings to light 
neglected and widely unknown sources on Cyprus from the late 
Victorian period and fills a literary and bibliographical lacuna in this 
respect. The account on Cyprus is here informed by the keen and critical 
eye of the Victorian politician, scholar, traveller, or ambitious 
businessman, and no consistent use is made of public records and 
documents. Of their works, some were compiled chiefly from already 
existing sources but some were noticeably fascinating and essential 
guides for those interested in finding out more about contemporary 
Cyprus. It cannot be overlooked that nineteenth-century Britain was a 
journalising society. The Various periodical publications had been the 
chief means of communicating knowledge by which a society 
understood its own development. As John North rightly points out, 
several reasons account for the existence of a massive periodical press 
in Victorian times: ‘an overwhelming rise in literacy . . .; the fascination 
of the public with newspaper and magazine reporting of rapid 
developments in technology and science and the growth in empire and 
the flowering of the arts.’ The press functioned as a social binding 
force through which the triumphs of the British empire were made 
widely known. 


I 


In June 1878 the British public was informed of the new acquisition and 
Cyprus naturally became a subject of intense interest. The nation, as 
Samuel Laing put it, ‘awoke next morning to find itself mistress of 
Cyprus and committed to the most enormous responsibilities of 
defending Turkey and regenerating Asia Minor'.? People began to 
wonder about Britain's new territorial responsibility and those who had 


6. J.S. North, ‘The Rationale — Why Read Victorian Periodicals’, in Victorian Periodicals. 
A Guide to Research, ed., J.D. Vann, R.T. Van Arsdel (New York 1978) 4. See also the 
editors’ (as above) introduction to Victorian Periodicals and Victorian Society (Aldershot 
1994). 

7. S. Laing, 'The Convention with Turkey', Fortnightly Review 24 (1878) 159. See also 
W.G. Palgrave, "The Revival of Turkey', Quarterly Review 146 (1878) 594: It was 'a 
responsibility worthy of a great nation, the responsibility of conferring the blessing of order, 
justice, stability, and prosperity . . . on Asia’. 
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been in the island described their experiences in books and articles that 
found a responsive readership. The most learned Victorians could 
resort to various sources to get sufficient information about the island. 
The French had already made vast excursions to the country and Albert 
Gaudry’s Recherches, published in 1855, offered to the public the 
results of his scientific research into the physical and social geography 
of the island.? Gaudry was sent to Cyprus in 1853 by the Minister of 
Agriculture, and his book goes minutely into the rural life and society of 
the Cypriots. Mas-Latrie, who wrote the Histoire de l'ile de Chypre, 
dealt primarily with the commercial relations of mediaeval Cyprus with 
Genoa, Venice and Egypt, but did not omit to comment on nineteenth- 
century political questions, alluding occasionally to the tradition of old 
Frankish rule in the island and the possibilities of its renewal.'? W.H. 
Engel’s Kypros, and Ludwig Ross's Reisen . . . und der Insel Cypern, 
published a few decades earlier were undoubtedly two of the most 
instructive sources, though accessible to a specific group of readers.! 
Older sources, such as Pococke's Description of the East, or Abbé 
Mariti's Travels, were simply to satisfy the interested historian and 
political sociologist.'? 


8. See, Harry Luke, Cyprus: A Portrait and an Appreciation (London 1957) 88. 
Historical works immediately appeared. See, W. Stubbes, The medieval Kingdoms of 
Cyprus and Armenia (Oxford 1878); also romantic stories like J.T. Bent's ‘A Pilgrimage 
to Cyprus in 1395-6’, Fraser's Magazine 23 (1881) 818-21. 

9. A. Gaudry, Recherches Scientifiques en Orient. Enterprises par les Ordres du 
Gouvernement pendant les années 1853-54 (Paris 1855). 

10. M.L. de Mas-Latrie, Histoire de l'ile de Chypre, sous le Regne des Princes de la 
Maison de Lusignan (Paris 1859). Cf. M. de Cheon, L'fle de Chypre et la République 
Française au Congrés de Berlin (Paris 1878). 

11. W.H. Engel, Kypros. Eine Monographie, 2 vols (Berlin 1841), mostly a compilation 
concerning the geography and history of the island; L. Ross, Reisen nach Kos, 
Halikarnassos, Rhodos und der Insel Cypern (Halle 1852). We should add to the list, T. 
Kotchy, Reisen nach Cypern und Klein-Asien, 1859 (Gotha 1862), quoted very often by 
British authors; F. Unger, Die Insel Cypern (Vienna 1866), a book dealing with 
archaeology; as well as J. Seiff, Reisen in der Asiatischen Turkei (Leipzig 1875), that 
provides some useful information about the island. 

12. R. Pococke, A Description of the East and some other Countries, 2 vols (London 
1743-45), G. Mariti, Travels in the Island of Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine in 1760-68, 2 
vols, trans. from the Italian Viaggi per l’ isola di Cipro, etc., Lucca 1769 (London 1791); 
Mariti offers a good description of the inhabitants and their manners in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century. C.S. Sonnini also, Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie (Paris 1801), 
gives a fair description of Cyprus. Other useful sources had been: A. Olivier, Voyage dans 
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Robert Hamilton Lang, the British consul in Larnaca in the early 
1870s, vividly relates the reaction of the Victorians on hearing the news: 
‘To all ranks the interest spread. Merchants thought they would find in 
this new field the profits they so ardently desired. Clergymen hoped to 
find in Cyprus suitable positions for the young men who engaged their 
sympathies . . . Sportsmen fancied there had opened before them a grand 
chance for new excitement.” ? The island stimulated the imagination of 
the most adventurous: a new unexplored land with its secrets and hidden 
knowledge.'* At a practical level it could provide chances for capitalist 
exploitation as well as employment to some of the indigent British 
workers. The British public was, however, soon to be disenchanted with 
their new possession: Archibald Forbes, a learned war correspondent 
called Cyprus, in a thoroughly provocative article, a *miserable island in 
a dead angle of the Mediterranean'.!5 All things considered, it seems 
that the popular negative impression of the island was shaped by an 
unfortunate event. Soon after the implementation of the Convention 
with Turkey the War Office sent to Cyprus a contingent of over 9,000 
men, who had been earlier in Malta, without obtaining any previous 
information about existing facilities. Under the burning sun of the 
summer the troops tried in vain to find proper accommodation, and soon 
a fever epidemic broke out among them (most likely symptoms of 


l'Empire othoman (Paris 1807); E.D. Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia 
and Africa (London 1817) IV, ch.II 10-80; H. Light, Travels in Egypt... and Cyprus in 
the year 1814 (London 1818). Captain Light, however, visited only Larnaca. R. Walpole, 
Travels in Various Countries in the East (London 1820); and W. Turner, Journal of a Tour 
in the Levant, 3 vols (London 1820): 2nd vol. contained valuable information about the 
island. 

13. R.H. Lang, ‘Cyprus — is it worth keeping?’, Macmillan’s Magazine 40 (1879) 441. 
For the religious aspect of the new responsibilities, see Rev. J.B. Harbord, Cyprus: A 
Sermon. Preached on July 21st 1878 (London 1878); C.W. Sandford, England's Rule in 
Cyprus: A Sermon (Oxford 1878); J.T. Davidson, Cyprus: its Place in Bible History 
(London 1878); R. Glover, Cyprus: The Christian History of our New Colonial Gem. 
(London 1878), especially 18-20. 

14. J. Murray anticipated that many British would travel to the island and in his 
Handbook of Turkey in Asia (London 1878) included a relevant guide to travellers. W.H. 
Mallock and his unnamed friend travelled to the island with the intention to discover 
fragments of mysterious treasures of antiquity. See In an Enchanted Island or A Winter s 
Retreat in Cyprus (London 1889) 14-5. 

15. A. Forbes, ‘The “fiasco” of Cyprus’, Nineteenth Century 4 (1878) 626. 
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malarial infection) — 25 per cent of the total force reported sick, and 
eventually many of thêm perished.!5 The climate was now declared 
‘treacherous’, the place was labelled ‘a pestiferous hole'.? The author 
in the London Quarterly Review wished that the latest good news about 
Cyprus, coming from Sir Garnet Wolseley,'® the first appointed High 
Commissioner, "be truer than the doleful anticipations which the 
presence of a... sickness among the troops had raised in the minds of 
our newspaper scribes' 13 It seems that Cyprus proved not to be a new 
paradise. In effect, as Phil Robinson observed, 'instead of a fertile land 
covered with groves of fruit and fine woods once rendering it the 
paradise of the Levant, there is hardly upon earth a more wretched spot 
than it now exhibits’. And Horatio H. Kitchener, admitted that some 
were 'horribly disgusted because it [the island] is not the seventh 
heaven promised by Mohammed to true believers’ 2 

There are several reasons that may account for the interest shown in 
Cyprus by Victorians. First, one needs to investigate Victorian society to 
understand that the high demand for learning and new knowledge was 
peculiar to the age. Hitherto Cyprus had been a country known 
exclusively to classical scholars, familiar with Homer and the Histories 
of Herodotus. The island had been wrapped in a veil of mythical 
narratives, its contemporary development being entirely a matter of 
indifference. But as a new member of the vast British Empire it clearly 
commanded greater attention. Politicians effectively managed to present 


16. On the miserable conditions of the camps, see, A. Brassey, Sunshine and Storm in 
the East (London 1880) 254-5, 270, 277-8. 

17. See, e.g., W.F. Martin, Cyprus as a Naval Station and a Place of Arms (London 
1879) 8. See further, T. Brassey, 'The future of Cyprus', in Recent Letters & Speeches 
(London 1879) 15: the Liberal MP argued that Cyprus was not adapted for a place of arms 
partly because of its unhealthy climate. The Rev. E.J. Davis similarly drew attention to the 
unhealthiness of the climate, Life ín Asiatic Turkey (London 1879) 459. 

18. He obviously refers to the ‘Extract from a Letter of Sir Garnet Wolseley’, published 
in Macmillan s Magazine 39 (1878) 96. Cyprus, he writes, is presented as ‘a sort of earthly 
hell, whereas it is far from being so'. 

19. Anon., ‘Cyprus’, London Quarterly Review 51 (1878) 373. 

20. P. Robinson, Cyprus: its Physical, Economical, Historical, Commercial and Social 
Aspects (London 1878) 19. In fact Robinson copied verbatim Clarke, Travels, IV 20; 
things, after all, changed but insignificantly. 

21. H.H. Kitchener, ‘Notes from Cyprus’, Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 126 (1879) 
157. 
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the whole issue of the possession of the island under the guise of a 
philanthropic and civilising mission whereas, as far as they were 
concerned, it was viewed principally in strategic terms. The Turkish 
administrative misrule, and the Asiatic despotism of the Sultan and his 
Commissioners, people believed, had led the island to virtual 
devastation and cultural obscurity. The Ottomans spent little on 
developmental works, and the physical infrastructure of the country was 
left in the condition it was at the time of the Venetians. The country, 
according to Ulick Ralph Burke, mostly known in Victorian literary 
circles for his historical work on Spain, ‘had been shamefully governed, 
oppressed, secluded, and starved by the Turks. It was to be handsomely 
administered, enriched, and thrown open to the world by the English’ .?? 
The British rule had virtually to regenerate the island and bring the 
semi-barbarian population into a state of tolerable living. And the 
results of good government in this country would exercise a moral and 
reforming influence in Western Asia.? In other words, Cyprus as a 
British possession should have become a model of good government, 
‘an oasis in the surrounding desert of unenlightened administrations’ ?^ 


il 


Samuel Brown landed at Larnaca, the chief seaport, on the first day of 
December 1878 and spent three months in Cyprus, obviously till the end 
of the rainy season, his avowed intention being to become personally 
acquainted with the place and people. The extraordinary and opposed 
statements and discrepancies in references to Cyprus were abundant in 
the London daily press and any effort to single out the truth out of the 
scraps of information was destined to fail.^ What struck Brown first 
was that the island was devoid of fertility and cultivation, the 
dominating vision was bare chalk hills: the place looked like a deserted 


22. U.R. Burke, 'Cyprus', Edinburgh Review 173 (1891) 439. 

23. See J.J. Lake, Ceded Cyprus: its History, Condition, Products, and Prospects 
(London 1878) 4-5. 

24. R.H. Lang, ‘Cyprus’ (D, Macmillan’s Magazine 38 (1878) 326. 

25. Extensive quotations from the English daily press, presenting the many conflicting 
statements about the island, had been collected by the anonymous author of Cyprus: its 
Value and Importance to England (London 1878) 29-32. 
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fever-stricken wilderness. The first sight of the place convinced him that 
the visit to the island would be accomplished only with toil and great 
discomfort.?6 Leaving the port of Larnaca (in effect, a mere open 
roadstead) for Nicosia, the capital and seat of government, he noted: ‘All 
was then bare, arid, treeless, waterless; vegetation being represented 
only by an abundance of sun-dried thistles and prickly shrubs’.?’ 
Malcolm Laing Meason who had visited the island a few years earlier, 
and found in those days his memoirs quite interesting for the general 
public, narrates that going from Larnaca to Nicosia was indeed a time- 
consuming and fatiguing journey. “These thirty miles took us a very 
long day to get over, so bad were the roads, and such difficulties as the 
horses, or rather ponies, on which we were mounted had in getting over 
the ground. In fact, to call those bridle-paths roads is a misnomer.'?? The 
fact that there was not a single building in the shape of a decent hotel 
throughout the country must have added to the natural difficulties of the 
trip. Sir Samuel White Baker, who visited the island, in his own words 
'as an independent traveller', made a prudent calculation of the 
circumstances. Prior to his departure he ordered the construction of two 
comfortable horse coaches, which served besides as a place of 
residence.? He was soon to realise, however, that the narrow and rocky 


26. Cf. Clarke, Travels, IV 55: ‘Over a barren tract of land, altogether desolate, and 
destitute even of the meanest herbage, our journey was neither amusing nor profitable. It 
might have suggested reflections to a moral philosopher, thus viewing the horrid 
consequences of barbarian power; but when a traveller is exposed to the burning beams of 
an Eastern sun, mounted upon a sorry mule dislocating his very loins, fatigued, and 
breathing hot pestilentia] vapours, he will feel little disposition to moralise’. 

27. S. Brown, Three Months in Cyprus during the Winter of 1878-9. A paper read at the 
meeting of the British Association at Sheffield, 25th Aug. 1879 (London 1879) 5. 

28. M.L. Meason, ‘A Fortnight in Cyprus’, Temple Bar 54 (1878) 51. As things appear 
to have hardly changed since 1832 Jane Franklin published the notes kept by Lady 
Franklin during 1831-33: “Cyprus: from the journal notes of Lady Franklin, May 1832’, 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 124 (1878) 323-336. 

29. S. White Baker, Cyprus as I saw it in 1879 (London 1879) 4-5, 15ff. His account 
rather presents the humorous side of the situation: his gipsy-vans encountered great 
difficulties to pass through the narrow streets due to their extreme height which interfered 
with the wooden water-spouts from the low roofs of the houses. In consequence, they 
suffered considerable damages. ‘My van represented civilisation: the water-spouts 
represented barbarism’ (16). A few hours after their disembarkment the coaches ‘looked 
ten years older’. They had been repaired, however. ‘The van looked as good as new, and 
was much stronger, and well adapted for rough travel. The only thing it now wanted was a 
road! (17). 
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streets and the natural footpaths rendered the use of wooden wheeled 
vans impracticable. Lieutenant Kitchener, who was appointed Director 
of Survey and Head of the Land Registry Office of Cyprus from 1880 to 
1883, observed in a passage, that reveals the Cypriot popular mentality, 
that the ‘natives have no desire to save time, they follow the same 
narrow rugged tracks up and down the rocks that their fathers followed 
before them, and if Government undertook to make roads for them, they 
‘would soon be again destroyed’. Things were hopefully to change if a 
few colonists arrived, and the example of their activity ‘would speedily 
infuse energy into the sleepy inhabitants’ 9 
On the road between Larnaca and Nicosia, the traveller had to pass 
through a small number of villages, revealing a picture of insignificant 
and primitive habitations. The public buildings, where they existed, 
were generally built of stone, frequently taken from the ruins of ancient 
cities, whereas most of the private dwellings were constructed of sun- 
dried bricks, or of wattle and clay. The earthy colour of these bricks 
‘gives the houses a dismal appearance, and the traveller is agreeably 
surprised to find the interior airy and commodious’. These one-room 
dwellings had usually attached to them a stable and store-house.?! The 
houses of the poorer peasant farmers (noticeably, the great majority of 
the population) consisted of one large room, which served all purposes 
of living. It was not unusual for donkeys and mules to share this 
accommodation. Most of the roofs were flat, the spaces between the 
rafters being covered with reed mats. The floors were paved with slabs 
of hard gypsum, or covered with stamped clay. It is worth observing that 
only the richer peasants had larger houses, with at least two rooms and 
sometimes an upper floor. A village in Cyprus of 1878 was composed of 
a group of such primitive dwellings. If it was a Greek village, then it 
possessed a church, usually a large rectangular construction, built of 
stone and domed roofs coated with cement, and with no pretension to 
ornament and style. The rural population resided in crowded villages, 


30. Kitchener, *Notes from Cyprus', 151. 

31. F.H. Fisher, Cyprus. Our New Colony and what we know about it (London 1878) 43- 
4. See also the description given by E.G. Ravenstein, corresponding member of the 
Geographical society of Amsterdam, Cyprus: its Resources and Capabilities (London 
1878) 24; and Brown, Three Months in Cyprus, 13-5. 
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detached farmhouses were difficult to find. Phil Robinson, author and 
pioneer in the field of natural history, was surprised to notice the total 
absence of the conveniences and comforts which a European was long 
accustomed to. This extreme simplicity and inexpensiveness of the 
necessaries of life he attributed to the nature of the climate (the great 
heat of summer) that rendered the inhabitants less disposed to exertion 
and predisposed them to a life of ease.? The Victorian traveller was 
gladly offered shelter by monks in their serene Orthodox monasteries, 
where he could enjoy their genial society and learn about the legends 
and history of the place 3 

In the absence of literary life and higher cultural forms of sociability, 
the villagers followed the long established stereotypes of external life. 
They were attached to ancient customs in the most obstinate and 
unrefined way. As Lang observed, the islanders were ‘deficient in the 
liveliness and nervous activity of the Hellenes', they were superstitious 
beyond degree, though singularly attached to family ties.34 The 
domestic system of rule was clearly patriarchal, as in any primitive 
stage of social progress. The wife and children had to pay unconditional 
devotion to the will of the pater familias. The female population 
generally lived retired, employed on their household duties, except 
during the harvest. The predominance of this old-fashioned domestic 
rule had been supported by odd religious principles, assumed to derive 
from the eternal dogmas of Christianity. The villagers had christianised 
heathen rites, their local churches were devoted to a patron saint whom 
they worshipped and treated like a god.?6 A. Rostovitz recorded an event 


32. Robinson, Cyprus, 20. 

33. For a careful and adroit account on the monasteries and churches of Cyprus see, 
D.G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria: Notes of an Archaelogical Journey in Cyprus in 1888 
(London 1889). 

34. Lang, Cyprus (1), 327. 

35. On the female population of the island see the interesting account of Mrs. Esme 
Scott-Stevenson, Our Home in Cyprus (London 1880) 4-5, 57, 81-93, 246-7. ‘Habits of 
life and restricted intercourse cause their notions to be entirely different to those of an 
English lady' (5). 

36. A curious but real incident is recorded by P. Gardner. A village had two chapels, 
devoted to the same saint who had been addressed with two distinct surnames. ‘Ancient 
Cyprus', Quarterly Review 146 (1878) 430. W.H. Mallock observed that 'though the 
Hellenic temples have fallen, and the earth covers their column, the Hellenic religion still 
lives today . . . in the religion of the Christian peasantry’. See, ‘Scenes in Cyprus’, 
Scribner's Magazine 4 (1888) 276. 
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that illustrates the superstitious character of the Cypriots as well as the 
authoritative presence of the father. The inhabitants had very little faith 
in the principles of Hippocrates: ‘At the village of Avgoru (half-way 
between Famagusta and Larnaca), having seen the three daughters of 
the proprietor of the house where we rested ill with fever, Dr. McLean 
wished to administer some medicine, which their father, a priest, 
peremptorily refused to allow’ 27 Obviously, we may add, under the 
sincere conviction that God alone could heal his daughters, and no 
human hands could make them well. Meason considered the cultural 
poverty of the Cypriots as a profound impediment to the arrival of 
English people to the island. ‘There is no music; no whist; no mild 
flirtations; no talking over the last gossip of the club, or the latest 
disclosures in the Society papers.'?* Social relationships were limited to 
the necessary forms of co-existence. Such social intercourse as was 
necessary was regulated by a man called Mukhtar, elected annually by 
the peasants, with a council of elders to assist him. The headman was 
responsible for the collection and remittance to the Treasury of the 
Government taxes due from his village, the administration of the 
property of intestates, as well as to arrest offenders and keep order. Next 
to the head of the community (the president, or the Mukhtar so called) in 
the social scale was the priest and the schoolmaster, provided, of course, 
that a school existed. 

The villages had been embryonic communities in which essential 
relationships were pervaded by a moral code, unwritten and peculiar to 
each one of them. William Hepworth Dixon characteristically called a 
village a ‘rustic republic’, ‘living its own life, obeying its own chief, and 
standing by its local law'.?? As purposeful social units they were 
primarily preoccupied with the struggle to secure the means of survival. 
The mountainous villages were lonely and extremely isolated habita- 
tions (as roads to connect them with other places were wanting), attached 
to traditional rules and customs that helped to keep the native character 
over the ages. Easter festivities which normally lasted for a week (a 
length of time incomprehensible to the disapproving British traveller), 


37. A. Rostovitz, Memorandum (London 1878) 3. 
38. Meason, A Fortnight in Cyprus, 58. 
39. W.H. Dixon, British Cyprus (London 1879) 32. 
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provided cultural occasions that functioned as a binding social force. 
The peasants’ struggle to earn the necessities of life, usually through 
agriculture and farming, had been invariably interlinked with the 
problem of water supply for the purposes of irrigation. The absence of 
an organised water supply intensified the problems created by the 
recurring droughts and the lack of knowledge requisite for applying 
improved cultivation techniques, thereby disrupting any conception of 
common welfare. As the Cyprus Gazette reveals, the official newspaper 
of the British Government, the villagers often committed murders, as 
private disputes over irrigation could not be solved peacefully. But also 
vast herds of goats wandered over their fields, property of isolated 
shepherds, causing great disasters to their crops. The forests, already 
exhausted by the Venetians and the Ottomans to provide timber for the 
construction of ship and naval military equipment, were wasted along 
with the field crops. Franz von Lóher, whose standard book on Cyprus 
was translated in English soon after the Convention, observed that 
quarrels ‘are of constant occurrence between the inhabitants of different 
villages and communities, and no better way to avenge themselves 
occurs to the contending parties, than to burn down and hack each 
others trees under the concealment of night’. John Thomson left us a 
lively picture of a local dicastery assembled to decide on a crime 
committed by a herdsman whose goats devoured the produce of the 
locals after he had fallen asleep. Some suggested that the goats who had 
eaten up part of the winter supplies, should be confiscated but the more 
rational and moderate, with first and foremost the priest who presided 
over this peculiar court, refrained from taking this extreme measure as it 
could not be sustained in any British court of justice.*! 

The cultural poverty of the islanders and the low state of artistic or 
literary refinement was indeed explicable in the light of the absence of 
even ordinary educational institutions. Except from the school in 
Nicosia, run under the protection of the Archbishop, and two unim- 
portant colleges at Limassol and Larnaca there were none in any other 


40. F. Lóher, Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive (London 1878) 124. (German edition 
as Cypern. Reiseberichte über Natur und Landschaft, Volk und Geschichte, Stuttgart 
1878). 

41. See J. Thomson, Through Cyprus with the Camera in the Autumn of 1878 (London 
1879) II 38. 
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part of the island worth mentioning. At the local priests’ houses a few 
children were taught to read and write, and this with the intention of 
enabling them to offer service to the Church. Thus basic education (in 
effect confined to reading and writing) was offered by the bishops and 
some of their priests who had been educated in Athens. But even the 
village priests could hardly have been able to do more than read. As 
Lóher reported, the country had no learned priesthood: ‘Books they 
have none, and for their livelihood have to depend upon the bounty of 
their flocks’. Apart from their religious obligations they had to work in 
the fields, mind cattle or repair shoes to earn a bare livelihood, like any 
average citizen.? The Moslems, similarly, used to send their children to 
the mosques where reading, writing and the Koran were taught. The 
British governors realised soon that a system of elementary education 
was urgently needed. 

References to the character and manners of the Cypriots, either of 
Greek or Turkish origin, were indeed disheartening. Their education 
being at the lowest imaginable level naturally affected their general 
mental and ethical constitution. B. Harris Cowper, editor of the famous 
Journal of Sacred Literature, portrayed them as 'ignorant, superstitious, 
and in many cases indolent, their social condition is bad . . . [b]oth men 
and women are, as a rule, sadly degraded and in need of enlightenment, 
and of that impulse to self-improvement'. Instead of any ambition for 
self improvement the Cypriots fell under the force ‘of the Epicurean 
philosopher's advice to mankind, "Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow ye die”’. According to Brown the people were ‘naturally 
addicted to indolence and the keeping of innumerable feast, fast, and 
holydays’.“ Rostovitz who, it may be interesting to note, was sent to 
investigate the island on behalf of Thomas Cook reported that 'the 
people are very poor and uneducated, and a little grasping, and 
distrustful of civilised ideas’. We can easily multiply the distressing 


42. Lóher, Cyprus, Hist., 89; also, Ravenstein, Cyprus, 25. 

43. On the immediate results of the British educational policy see, J. Spencer, Director 
of Education, ‘Report on Education’, Report by Her Majesty's High Commissioner for 
1881 (London 1882) 60-68. 

44. B.H. Cowper, Cyprus: its past, present, and future (London 1878) 9; Fisher, Cyprus, 
37, Brown, Three Months in Cyprus, 23. 

45. See the Special Report by the representatives of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son (London 
1878) 5. 
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accounts referring to the character of the nineteenth-century Cypriots. 
Most of them were exaggerated and prejudiced, inasmuch as they were 
formed under the impact of standards quite foreign to the native 
population. The Victorian traveller was often unable to grasp the 
general mentality of the natives and made no effort to understand the 
peculiarities of the local morals of the time. Their language and habits 
were foreign, not to say repulsive, to the civilised and eccentric upper- 
class visitor, who far from being flattered by the homage paid to him by 
the islanders, was disgusted by their unfeigned humility and uncultured 
servility. This lack of communication between the Victorians and the 
native islanders had unhappily been projected to the level of political 
planning and decision-making. Lang, who lived several years in the 
island and was very sympathetic to the common peasants, relates 
graphically an incident that illuminates this dramatic want of 
communication. In an effort to preserve the existing forests of the 
country and increase rainfall, the British government prohibited the 
cutting down of timber. The son of a poor priest cut off a branch of a tree 
in his own garden for cooking purposes — fuel and more sophisticated 
ways were unheard of. He was summoned before the court. His father, 
the old priest, went in his place, and was condemned to five days’ 
imprisonment. The medical officer of the prison ordered his servants to 
cut off the hair of the priest, as was the practice with all prisoners. It is 
very well known that the orthodox priests have long hair, which they cut 
only slightly after a long passage of time. ‘His head of hair is ruthlessly 
cropt... They thus, in ignorance and thoughtlessness, perpetrated an act 
unjust to the individual and offensive to the religious notions of a 
respected body of the Queen's subjects.’46 
The Turkish community led alike a rustic and retired life, in great 
impoverishment, that proved a serious impediment to the development 
of superior characteristics. Despite their poverty the Turkish Cypriots 
were presented by Victorians as honest and hospitable, but again 
inflexibly devoted to a dormant oriental tradition. In their capacity as 
cultivators and producers they were proclaimed to be rude and unenervating 
46. Lang, ‘Cyprus — is it worth keeping?’, 444. The event gave rise to a furious debate 
over the ‘unjust’ treatment of the clergy by the British law courts, in Néov Kitiov, 
especially no. 1, 23/4 June 1879, 3; no. 5-6, 20/22 July 1879, 1-3. 
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agriculturists, and in general inclined to be miserly and unambitious like 
the Greek population of the island. As Burke observed '[n]ine tenths 
of the people live on brown bread and black olives . . . and such a diet 
does not stir men to ambition'.^ It should be noted that statements 
specifically about the Turkish Cypriots were rare, not out of 
indifference, but because it was understood that the various reports on 
the Greeks usually applied to them as well, as both races had developed 
common attitudes along with standards of tolerable coexistence. “What 
are the Cypriots?’, wondered Hepworth Dixon: ‘Except in name, they 
are neither Turks nor Greeks . . . Nowhere have I seen a Turkish figure, 
nowhere a Grecian profile’. Christian Cypriots and Moslem Cypriots 
was the distinction favoured by David Hogarth, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who visited the island in 1888.9? Two issues raised, 
however, exclusively about the Turkish community are worthy of 
special reference, as they are suggestive of the Cypriot social 
background at the time, and must have impressed Victorian readers. As 
Wolseley wrote in his personal diary, kept for his wife and recently 
published, the Turks of Cyprus like their Greek compatriots suffered 
from excessive taxation and misrule; they often objected to the 
privileges that the Greek clergy liberally enjoyed by the government, 
whereas the common peasantry was reduced to the extremity of 
indigence.5! Misery and wretched living conditions led them, as Poole 
reported, to the abominable action of 'deliberate destruction of unborn 
offspring'. It seems that abortion was extensively practised among the 
Turkish population, as the common peasant was too poor to allow 
himself the ‘expensive luxury of having children'.? Slave labour and 
trade was often associated with the Turkish element, and especially with 


47. J.L. Farley, Egypt, Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey (London 1878) 156: ‘Labourers use a 
kind of plough, a rude and miserable implement, without wheels, drawn by two oxen, and 
driven by one man.' See also, Kitchener, *Notes from Cyprus', 151-2. 
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the officials and the upper class. Lang insisted on the existence of slaves 
in Cyprus, domestic servants, male and female, who were originally 
acquired by purchase. The morals of the Turkish segment were loose, 
according to Lang, as ‘polygamy and concubinage prevail’. Besides 
this, ‘the Mohammedan population of a few villages had a bad 
reputation for highway robbery, often accompanied by murder'.? Yet 
gangs of this sort should have undoubtedly included Greek peasants as 
well. 


DI 


In a country that, as Frederic Gammon remarked in his own treatise on 
Cyprus was ‘at its lowest ebb, this state of things having been brought 
about by centuries of Turkish misrule’, the logic of political planning 
was barely comprehensible.*4 Politics seem to have possessed but feeble 
attractions for the Cypriots who minded only about their liberty to 
administer their households. The people neither understood nor 
appreciated the new ordinances and institutions and the British 
Commissioners were always bitterly critical of the local reaction to their 
political experimentation and reformatory spirit. Burke, reflecting on 
the real causes that postponed the introduction of modern methods of 
agriculture, upon which the prosperity of the country depended, judged 
that the Cypriots themselves should be held responsible. "They were too 
poor, too ignorant, and too unenterprising to engage in anything of the 
nature of an experiment.' The same author believed that the 'spectacle 
of capable and high-minded British officers performing their duties . . ., 
the good influence of their home life and presence of refined and 
cultivated English ladies in the country, the very sports and pastimes of 
this new governing class’ would materially aid the population to get free 
from their pertinacious ignorance.? After all one is not surprised to see 
that the Victorian narrator presented the Cypriot in the guise of a 
Hobbesiar solitary, self-centred peasant, an extreme individualist. Before 


53. Lang, 'Cyprus — is it worth keeping?' 445; Cyprus: its History, its Present 
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the establishment of the British rule the Cypriots, though heavily taxed 
by the Turkish administration, were virtually left alone, as in an 
imagined state of nature, to secure the means of subsistence and 
organise the primitive way of their life. Thus inevitably the number of 
homicides, murder and animal stealing had been increasing dreadfully. 

The British Commissioners freshly settled in the island experienced 
on many occasions the consequences of the primitive, extreme, 
individualist morality of the Cypriots. Needless to say, the selfish 
principles on which the natives acted stemmed from the hard struggle to 
secure their self-preservation and survive in an undeveloped civil 
environment. Constance Gordon-Cumming narrates in detail the 
disastrous results of the locust marches in the fields of the country. The 
trees and large vineyards, orchards of olive and fig, all promising an 
abundant harvest, afforded, after the gigantic locust swarms, a 
melancholy sight of naked branches. The British governors thus 
undertook to exterminate the destructive insects. Prior to them, the 
Turkish authorities under the auspices of Said Pasha, threatened by the 
financial stagnation that emerged from the catastrophe, efforced a 
regulation in 1867 to the effect that every man who was subject to 
taxation should collect one kilo of locust’s eggs. The enactments were 
bitterly opposed by the people ‘from a selfish conviction that such 
labour only benefits the public, and that fresh hordes of locusts will 
speedily come from other estates to replace those killed, and so they are 
wasting their individual labour for the general weal —a truly patriotic 
spirit!’ 5 For Gordon-Cumming the conduct of the Cypriots pointed to 
the existence of an uncivilised society, showing scarcely any sense of 
solidarity. It should be observed however, that it was the very magnitude 
of the calamity which paralysed any effort on the part of the poor 
peasants. Eventually the Archbishop ‘who was well acquainted with 
this characteristic of his flock’, urged the governors to compel the 
apathetic peasants to assist in the labour of destruction.’ 

The want of solidarity was felt to the greatest possible extent by the 
victims of leprosy. The infected were isolated in a deplorable place 


56. C.F Gordon-Cumming, ‘The Locust War in Cyprus’, Nineteenth Century 14 (1883) 
309. This interesting article summarises the techniques applied to exterminate the insects. 
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situated a mile from Nicosia, thus the travellers on their way to the 
capital usually had a sight of these ‘wretched beings’, as they called 
them. Before 1878 no medical treatment was provided to the sick as the 
Cypriots, as already pointed out, did not want to disturb the simplicity 
of their religious code, or did not care to do so. The lepers were 
condemned to endure a living gradual death, and yet, as Lang observed, 
‘how insensible they seem to the dreadful reality'.5* Scott-Stevenson 
recreates vividly the circumstances surrounding the condition of the 
lepers and the local prejudice. It is worth citing at length: “When a man 
is first suspected of leprosy, the people go to the Mukhtar of his village 
and accuse him of the plague. A council is held, and the case examined. 
He is then torn from his family, who as a rule are his deadliest enemies; 
his goods are divided amongst his relatives, and he is banished from 
their presence for ever" 22 Similarly General Louis Palma di Cesnola, 
the American Consul appointed by president Lincoln shortly before his 
death, reported that when the faintest symptoms of leprosy appeared all 
relationship and friendship ended. The infected was driven from his 
house, provided with a blanket and some food, and sent to the ‘lepers’ 
village, seldom, if ever, with a word of pity, consolation, or hope’. They 
lived in ancient excavated tombs and in a few sheds built by themselves. 
‘At every fair or festival in the island they are to be seen encamped by 
themselves near the roadside, entreating the charity of the passer-by.’ 
Their close relatives hardly ever saw them again out of timidity and 
barbarity, so the Victorians judged. 

That leads us to another example of utterly individualist concerns, the 
unmistakable sign of political underdevelopment: treasure-hunting. The 
peasants were unremitting in carrying out searches for ‘treasures’ 
(especially gold necklaces, earrings, signet rings, coins, statues) which 
they could sell to foreign consuls who were always enthusiastic about 
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antiquities.5! General Cesnola collected a tremendous amount of 
individual items, either by means of organised and systematic 
excavation in ancient Idalium, Curium and Paphos or through massive 
purchases from the ignorant and superstitious populace for trivial 
amounts. The American Consul’s pursuits had always been motivated 
by gain. Over the years he sold many items to the British, Louvre and 
Boston Museums, but most of the treasures were purchased by the 
newly established Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Cesnola, 
as well as Hamilton Lang, his avowed competitor in this sort of 
occupation, who made a valuable collection of remains chiefly from 
ancient Idalium (now placed in the British Museum), did not scruple 
on several occasions to take advantage of popular superstition. The 
methods used to deceive the Cypriot peasants indicate that they were 
unable to rationalise phenomena of seemingly supernatural dimension. 
When Cesnola noticed that some of his peasant employees concealed 
objects found during the diggings he contemplated the following 
stratagem: He laid upon a chair a book with engravings resembling 
objects he knew one of them had concealed, and told him that this book 
was divine, and that it could tell him whether something had been 
hidden. Then he showed him the engraving. ‘The amazed and convicted 
peasant would clap his hand on his head, or use some sign of 
astonishment . . . “he had a book telling him everything!” . . . In this way 
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I got possession of everything that had been found, without much 
annoyance. ’®& 

Baker remarked sarcastically that only a few hours had elapsed after 
his arrival at Dali when he came to the decision that there was no object 
in prolonging his stay there. The ‘tombs of ancient Idalium had already 
been ransacked by the consuls of various nations’. One of the chief 
occupations ‘of the modern Cypriotes’, pointed out Baker, ‘appears to 
be the despoiling of the dead’. Percy Gardner, Disney Professor of 
Archaeology at Cambridge, was astonished to notice a dozen gaping 
natives who watched every turn and every look of the strangers in the 
hope of sharing the treasures which could be found by the help of books 
and maps PI Rarely in the history of modern civilised nations could a 
British man of letters become acquainted with such an extraordinary 
phenomenon of despoiling the cultural heritage of one's own homeland. 
The very act could be attributed first and foremost to the illiteracy of the 
natives, and secondly to the extreme poverty that had worn them down. 
The villagers, completely drained by the taxes and having lost most of 
their crops from the scourge of the locusts and periodical drought, 
turned to persevering with diggings in the hope of discovering treasures 
of mythical magnitude. But whatever the background that pushed them 
to this abominable transaction it still opened a new chapter of critical 
derision. 

Not only treasures from ancient tombs were sold out of poverty but 
also the ‘portable property’ of the family, especially the valuable jewels 
of the wife. The hopeless peasants, having no alternative, fell victims to 
the ruthless usurers from whom they were forced to borrow money at 
enormous interest to pay their taxes. The ruined peasant was sent to 
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prison until the sale of his property. Yet it should be observed that the 
basic reason which intensified this state of misery had been the 
imposition of the so-called Turkish tribute. In the course of the Ottoman 
rule the tax collection system became rather flexible, inasmuch as 
traditionally the local officers and the clergy represented the appointed 
collectors, who could effectively convince their masters that the 
peasants were on the verge of perishing due to the continuous drought, 
or other natural calamities. In case of illegal increase of the tax-rates, as 
in the case of Izil Osman Aga in 1764, the people could resort to the 
Porte. On the other hand, the British enforced a rigid tax collecting 
system that did not permit possible exemptions, as those justified by 
various contingencies. The government imposed an annual tribute on an 
already impoverished island to represent the Sultan’s former profit from 
Cyprus, and which the Porte still required under the Convention’s 
stipulation. Britain undertook to pay to the Porte annually a sum 
representing the excess of Revenue over Expenditure calculated on the 
average of the five years preceding the date of the Convention.9 Thus a 
sum of almost 100,000 English pounds was now debited annually to the 
island’s budget revenues. Paradoxically, the tribute extracted to satisfy 
the Sultan’s financial requirement, never went to the Turkish exchequer, 
as it was retained by the British Treasury to be paid to the bond-holders 
of an Ottoman loan drawn in 1855.7 At the time this was the worst 
possible settlement and it had a twofold effect on the population of the 
country: first it imposed upon them a serious, and, given the 
circumstances, an almost unbearable hardship; and secondly it 
intensified the feelings of bitter disappointment in contrast to the high 
expectations cherished at the outset. The deputation of 1889 
demonstrates unequivocally the feelings of distress and agony of the 
entire population of the island. 

Ulick Burke readily acknowledged that the effect of the tribute was 
singularly crushing: ‘It is drawing the very life-blood from an already 
exhausted patient’, as Cyprus was then ‘entirely without capital, manu- 
facturers, or skilled labour of any kind, with such material resources as 
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she may possess entirely undeveloped, and with a population already 
impoverished by some four centuries of extortion’. And Lang remarked 
that the results after twelve years of British administrative novelties 
were indeed lamentable. They betray ‘a failure of the civilised 
Government of Great Britain to improve the material interests of a 
docile people who passed to its care from the most retrograde 
Government in the world’.”! Ironically, twelve years after the Vice- 
Admiral Lord John Hay hoisted the British flag in Nicosia, the Cypriots, 
who had initially welcomed the political change, but were now suffering 
great material stagnation, could recall with nostalgia the ‘better’ days of 
the Turkish administration. The British main concern was clearly the 
strategic significance of the new acquisition and not the improvement of 
its domestic economy. Britain’s fighting forces were now nearer the 
scene of Russia's dreaded aggressions "7 As Forbes put it cynically, the 
Convention was stipulated ‘for our own purposes, not out of a 
philanthropic anxiety to cleanse the Augean stable of Asia Minor 
abuses "2 Expressions of the kind, ‘see, the dark clouds are even now 
moving away, and Cyprus will once more stand out as fair as ever’, or 
‘Here is a splendid island, the portal of a continent teaming with wealth 
if properly handled, both crying out to the civilised world, “Come and 
help us!”’, tended to prove that the best of intentions do not necessarily 
end up in a state of analogous practical fulfilment.’4 


IV 


The Belgian Emile de Laveleye, a distinguished economist of his times, 
argued that the British possession of Cyprus revolves around the crucial 
issue of the progress of civilisation in the East. Under the rule of the 
energetic Britons, Cyprus *may become once more what it was in 
ancient times, the pearl of the Mediterranean. Are we to grumble at this? 
It is no advantage for England, but it is an advantage for humanity’; and 
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he went on to state enthusiastically: ‘In the interest of universal liberty I 
applaud the acquisition of Cyprus’.?> What the British found on their 
arrival might be now obvious. This brings us to the question of what 
they had in effect accomplished to foster civilisation in the island within 
twelve years. The dramatic want of infrastructure was extended to 
works of crucial importance for the commercial and social improvement 
of the island. Apart from the absence of metalled and properly repaired 
roads there were practically no bridges, government buildings, hospitals 
and prisons.” In 1878 there was no Post Office in the island, or printing 
facilities. The British had admittedly to accomplish nothing less than a 
structural and social metamorphosis. Among other things they had to 
construct harbours and develop inland communications, to promote 
education, to revive agriculture and arrange irrigation, create commerce 
and restore the forests to their former condition. And they had, besides, 
to deal with the pressing issue of inducing a people of mixed race and 
religion to live peacefully. 

The local inhabitants of the island amounted to 180,000 souls, 
according to the census of 1881 (73.9% Greek Orthodox and 24.4% 
Moslem). The annexation of the island to Britain seems to have exerted 
'a dynamic impetus towards the growth of Greek Cypriot nationalism, 
which no effort was made to suppress until the Treaty of Lausanne in 
the 1920s. Lang, however, foresaw that civil stability would ultimately 
depend on the British endeavour 'to extinguish all distinctions based 
upon religion or race, and to classify all under the designation of 
Cypriotes, thus crushing the Hellenic idea, as well as Mussulman 
preponderance’.” There are several conflicting statements on the issue 
but unprejudiced historical research rather indicates that internal 
cohesion and peaceful coexistence had been sufficiently attained prior 
to 1878. I shall here confine my account to the Victorian testimony. 

The Moslem inhabitants had been uneducated and unenterprising like 
their Christian compatriots, and commonly shared the same stubborn 
apathy with regard to the general welfare. As Dixon observed whether 
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“Turk” or “Greek”, they are an Eastern people, taking their pastime in 
an Eastern style’, i.e., in the coffee-houses and the bazaars, ‘discussing 
the latest news, and trying to turn [their] paras into piastres'."? The 
Victorian traveller did not hesitate to recommend sarcastically a 
historical inquiry on the circumstances that gave rise to this 
inconceivable ‘prevailing stupidity'."? Their docile characteristics, 
however, offered a practical advantage: they could be easily governed. 
The position of the Christians had been superior to that of those 
dwelling in other parts of the Turkish Empire. They were allowed to 
have bells on their churches, and to celebrate Easter in the most 
demonstrative manner. Religious toleration might be attributed to the 
existence of the Linobambaki, men who conformed outwardly to the 
rites of the Moslems, but were of the same blood as the Christians, and 
had their children baptised secretly. But the system of government was 
referred to as corrupt, and as the sole aim of the officials was to enrich 
themselves, bribery intruded into every field of administration.* 
Captain Savile, who published one of the best books on Cyprus, 
investigated the position of the Christians with regard to the 
administration of justice and concluded that the fact of the inadmis- 
sibility of their evidence in a Mussulman court long fostered acts of 
illegality and symptoms of bribery.?! 

Many statements thus shed a disappointing light on the whole picture. 
These accounts turned attention to the radical differences in temper and 
creed that naturally separated the two races. The villages solely 
inhabited by the Turks were throughout the island ‘generally dirty, 
miserable, and indicating every mark of decay’. The Christian 
population, Lang observed, was much more industrious than the 
Moslems who kept their wives in absolute seclusion and thus deprived 
the work force of urgently needed hands. The paralysing and oppressive 
administration of the Turkish Empire left no room for social and 
economic progress. That the Christian faith had survived despite the 
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Ottoman oppression, and the practical exclusion of the population from 
the civilised world, was spoken in terms of a ‘curious fact’ 37 The 
Turkish policy, according to an American essayist (on his testimony 
formerly serving as a Consul General in the region), was deliberately 
directed to fostering bitterness and religious fanaticism between races, 
thus preventing the likelihood of their union coming to a successful 
realisation, and simultaneously smashing any aspirations for indepen- 
dence. Similarly the experienced diplomat Lord Stratford Canning, 
saw the occupation of Cyprus by Britain in terms of a ‘Christian 
insurrection’ that should have attracted the interest in European politics. 
Guided by the British institutional machinery the Greeks of Cyprus 
would advance in numbers, knowledge and wealth, their life and 
property being at last guaranteed against the assaults of arbitrary 
caprice. Obstacles to these plans would be the infrastructural defects 
and the ‘ignorance, pride, and fanaticism of Turkish officials’ .84 

During the ‘nightmare of Turkish rule’, according to the frustrating 
picture of the distinguished archaeologist Reginald Stuart Poole, 
religious fanaticism seems to have prevailed in politics. Whenever the 
Turks wanted to enforce a political regulation that Cypriot Christians 
would presumably be unwilling to comply with, they cleverly left 
religious differences to pave the way for it. This had constantly caused 
the reaction of the Orthodox Greek Church, ‘the most patriotic in the 
world’, and the priesthood became the natural leading caste of an 
awakening nation.® In light of the political change of 1878 the orthodox 
subjects of the island, encouraged by their most spirited activists, 
longed to become a constituent part of the Kingdom of Greece. The 
indigenous Turks, confined to the major towns and occupied with trade, 
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watched the new developments with suspicion and uneasiness. But the 
neo-Moslems (as Poole called them), a class apart, formed from the 
descendants of converts, did not proclaim any resistance. This section of 
the population was of Greek origin, speaking Greek, and markedly 
similar in character to the native Christians. Though not anxious to 
return to their former faith, they were not unwilling to do so, circum- 
stances permitting. They used to live side by side with the Christian 
population of the country in mixed villages that had both a church and a 
mosque. Characteristically, in some of the larger mixed villages there 
were two Mukhtars, representing the two segments of the population. 
According to Lang these Moslems spoke Greek as well as Turkish, ‘and 
live upon the most amicable terms with their Christian neighbours’ .5é 
Yet the British administration should have extinguished the inherent dis- 
position to transfer religious preoccupations into political life, and thereby 
established civil and religious liberty on a clearly distinguishable level. 

The constitution of November 1882 was meant to be a radical 
measure towards the modernisation of the island’s political ethos and it 
aspired to safeguard the necessary equilibrium between the two races. 
The Cypriots had already forwarded (January 1882) a petition to the 
local Government, expressing their dissatisfaction with the progress 
hitherto accomplished, hardly corresponding with the minimum of their 
rational expectations. The British government thought the time approp- 
riate to announce radical administrative reforms. The Order-in-Council 
replaced the infamous Ottoman Courts with a Supreme Court, and 
Assize, District and Magistrate Courts in each district. It also estab- 
lished a Legislative Council of six nominated official members and of 
twelve elected unofficial members, nine Christian and three Moslem. 
The Council theoretically enjoyed full legislative powers. It was 
implied that the Council would represent the island's parliamentary 
institution.? Its very composition, however, tended to increase the 
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despair of the Greek Cypriots as they could not implement their own 
interests; the Turkish members were always inclined to comply with the 
officials, thus constituting a majority. After the first elections the Greek 
members formed a compact opposition that inflamed the antipathy 
ensuing from the religious and racial distinction between them and the 
Turkish segment. Burke informed his Victorian readership that in his 
judgment the ‘Cyprus constitution was a sham gift. The giver gave 
nothing. The recipient received that which he did not want, and was 
unable to put to any good use . . . Cyprus in 1881 had asked for bread, 
and we gave her, in response to her petition, not a stone — nothing so 
substantial — but a very feather, a plume of finery to stick into her poor 
and ragged turban’ .88 


V 


The Victorian account of Cyprus presented aspects of a primitive 
society interwoven with phases of a political ethos typical of this stage 
of development. In many respects the melancholy statements about the 
island reflected the true extent of backwardness and unenlightenment. 
There was nothing, either institutional or artistic, to attract the 
admiration, or even the slightest interest, of the traveller or settler. 
Infrastructure was wanting, educational institutions absent, civil temper 
in a state of hypnosis. The island had been woefully laid barren and 
exhausted after centuries of Ottoman mal-administration. After twelve 
years of British rule the Victorians wondered what they had 
accomplished. The most pessimistic believed that the history ‘of our 
twelve years' occupation of the island is a record of wasted 
opportunities, of disappointed hopes, of loss of prestige, of loss of self- 
respect, and of loss of that power to do good which is the proudest 
privilege of a great nation D The discussions commonly revolved 
around the question of the Victorians' political failure to regenerate 
Cypriot domestic life. And they still questioned the wisdom of the 
decision to take the island as a strategic depot, considering the large 
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investments in material resources needed to transform the place into a 
valuable vehicle to supplement the empire’s essential aspirations. Yet a 
realistic appreciation would have shown that, though not successful in 
regenerating the island according to their initial aims, as the cost of 
administration proved unexpectedly too high, they significantly 
improved Cyprus in several aspects of its civil and developmental 
condition. Where they proved unable to cope was in communicating 
with the islanders and patiently accustoming them to the principles of 
progress. That implies that they set rather too high standards for 
spreading liberal political culture, without first securing the necessities 
of survival for the devastated population. The ordinary peasant who had 
long indulged in a simple life, surrounded by intellectual darkness, was 
little, if any, appreciative of social and civil reforms, and tended to 
interpret those changes in terms of another kind of oppressive rule. In 
response to their annoying protests, the British seem to have followed 
Forbes who cried out: ‘we are straightforward Britons, who love no 
dealing with tortuous and abortive Asian mysteries’. The exaction of 
the tribute pushed the islanders to the greatest material stagnation and 
this deterred capitalists from undertaking operations of importance in 
the country. Those few who dared arrive on the island, in Baker’s words 
‘unfortunates who had rushed to Cyprus at the first intelligence of the 
British occupation, strong in expectations of a golden harvest’, left it a 
few months later having suffered great financial loss.?! The sudden 
withdrawal of the large military force brought about their total collapse. 
The frugal native Cypriots did not purchase goods at European shops, 
either because their products had no appeal for them, or simply out of 
poverty. The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, established immediately after the 
arrival of the British appointed officers, closed in 1885. 

What is worse, the general policy of the British governors, and the 
political reforms applied, tended to strengthen the opposition of the 
native population (especially the Greek-Cypriots). As Mallock 
observed, the 'policy of the Cyprian patriots has been from the 
beginning . . . at once consistent and simple. It has been to oppose every 
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scheme or suggestion, no matter what, that originated with the British 
authorities’.% It was not, however, a one-sided opposition: there had 
been mutual antipathy between the British rulers and their subjects. 
Scott-Stevenson did not hesitate to admit that ‘it is doubtless true . . . 
that both the civil and the military authorities have a decided antipathy 
to the Greek portion of the population’. These feelings were especially 
directed against the educated Greeks who propagated patriotic and 
nationalist aspirations.” But the typical representation of the Cypriot 
peasant betrayed, too, a sort of conclusive condescending estimation of 
their capabilities. Note how Dixon portrayed the common people of 
Cyprus: ‘indolent, careless, and mimetic people . . . without a touch of 
Grecian taste. With neither beauty of body nor sense of beauty in the 
mind . . . — with neither large aspirations nor practical dexterity of 
hand, they live on, in a limpid state, like creatures of the lower types, 
clinging to life for life’s own sake; voluptuaries of the sun and sea; 
holding on by simple animal tenacity through tempests, which have 
wrecked the nobler races of mankind’. Hogarth, similarly, did not spare 
caustic remarks: ‘Like generations of his fathers he lives on in his flea- 
ridden mud hovel, and tills a stony patch of arid land, being always in 
debt for his taxes, and often in prison for his violence, unashamed, 
unambitious, and wholly unconscious that others can be ambitious or 
ashamed'.?5 These accounts combined with the inference that the 
Cypriots’ ‘idea of [political] power is that of evil’, understandably gave 
rise to a greatly pessimistic picture of the British chances of reforming 
Cyprus.” Victorians were, however, uniquely ambitious and uncom- 
promising people, zealous about the successes of their empire. A few 
decades on the island, and especially following the mitigation of the con- 
sequences of the tribute, would show that their achievements amounted 
to no less than a practical restoration of the island's capabilities. 
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War and society in rural Syria 
c. 502-613 A.D.: 
observations on the epigraphy’ 


FRANK R. TROMBLEY 


The sixth-century wars between Sasanid Persia and the Eastern Roman 
Empire have been the object of many studies, including the archaeology 
of fortified sites.? There has not been, however, a detailed treatment of 
the social, economic, and cultural impact of this chronic warfare on the 
villages of rural Syria. The problem is partly one of source materials. 
Except the chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, Procopius’ account of the 
war of 540-544, and certain hagiographic texts, the literary sources are 
lacking precise detail about rural conditions, and even these sources 
tend to concentrate on the fate of the larger cities? A remedy exists for 
this in the interpretation of the numerous dated inscriptions at the sixth- 
century sites of northern Syria. It is often possible, with the correct 
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synthesis of local materials, to arrive at significant generalisations about 
the impact of war on the countryside. The discussion that follows will 
examine the epigraphy of Syria I and II with a view to understanding the 
social, economic, demographic and cultural consequences of endemic 
warfare in the period between the end of the Persian War of Anastasius 
(502-506) and the Persian War of 604-628. It is hoped that this analysis 
will facilitate a new and structured reading of the literary sources, all of 
it directed to the problem of war and society in the Near East on the eve 
of the Islamic conquest. 

At the outset of the sixth century, northern Syria comprised the 
provinces of Syria I and II, whose metropoleis were respectively 
Antioch and Apamea. These places, with the many provincial towns and 
their territoria, had hardly seen war in centuries, since the long- 
forgotten and chaotic period of Shapur I’s occupation of Antioch, the 
rise of the Palmyrene state under Odenath, and the emperor Aurelian’s 
reannexation of the area in 273.4 The great war with Shapur II had been 
fought mostly in Mesopotamia, culminating in the sack Amida in 359.5 
A long period of peace supervened in the fifth century as the Sasanid 
and East Roman monarchs turned their armies to their respective 
northern frontiers, which were threatened by Attila’s Hunnic and 
Germanic confederation north of the Danube and the Hephthalite Huns 
on the plains northeast of the Iranian plateau. The Persian War of 
Anastasius I was fought between 502-506 in Osrhoene and 
Mesopotamia. Except for the construction of fortifications mostly 
intended to resist the forays of the Lakhmid Arabs, Syria J and II were 
little affected.” The same applies to the War of 528-530 between Kavad 
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and Justinian I, fought in Mesopotamia and the Armenian provinces. 

Khusrau I Anushirvan initiated a paralysing surprise attack against 
the empire in 540, shattering the epochal calm in Syria I and II behind 
the so-called ‘limes of Chalkis’, when he accepted the capitulation of 
Beroia after a short siege.’ This was the first stage of what Michael 
Morony has called the ‘Sasanian predatory warfare’ of the sixth and 
seventh centuries.? The Sasanid army did not turn south at once, 
however, but must have pushed westward across the Limestone Massif 
in Syria I to take advantage of the faulty dispositions of the Roman 
armies and to gather rich plunder. After taking Antioch, Khusrau 
marched his army down the Orontes to the sea.'° In the later stages of 
the campaign the Persians turned up the river, reached Apamea and 
sacked it, thence retiring northeastward on the Roman road to Chalkis 
and Beroia. 


I. A literary model 

A rare report on the impact of this raid on rural society in the 
Antiochene is found in the life of Symeon Stylites the Younger, whose 
first monastery lay on a hill southwest of Antioch along the lower course 
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Antiquity and Early Islam, Fifth Workshop: Trade and Exchange in the Late Antique and 
Early Islamic Near East (14-16 November 1996), prepublication manuscript, p.7. 

10. Procopius, Wars 2.8-10.The interior of the Limestone Massif was accessible from 
several directions. In 540 the most obvious route for Khusau was the paved Roman 
military road (2nd c. A.D.) from Beroia to Antioch that ran through the Dana plain (the 
geographical centre of the Limestone Massif) by way of Chalkis.G.Tchalenko, Villages 
antiques de la Syrie du Nord \ (Paris 1953), 44 (note 1), 82f. and Plate CLXX, 3-4; 2 
(Paris 1953), Plate XX XIX;cf. Plates XXXVII and XXXVIII. 
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of the Orontes.!! The hagiographer, writing after 592, displays 
considerable insight into the behaviour of panicking rural populations 
despite some accretion of legendary detail. So, for example, Symeon’s 
visions and prophecies about the destruction of Antioch may well have 
been fed by ‘rumours of war’ spreading ahead of the Sasanid advance 
across the Limestone Massif. '? 

The relative security of the monastery and its use as a refuge by both 
Antiochenes and rustics owed something to its position in the high hills 
above the Orontes plain. Soldiers (otpati@tat) from the detachments 
defending the city escaped to the monastery, soon to be followed by 
Iranian cavalry, who spent two days riding round the approaches to the 
site. The monks are said to have begged Symeon to let them flee, a 
common phenomenon in all the sixth-century wars against Persia.!? His 
refusal was perhaps based on the fact that the Persians were known to 
spare monks and that the monastery had few rich offerings in silver plate 
worth plundering. Symeon is reported to have remained atop his stele 
above the refugees even after the Persians occupied the site and began 
taking captives. The hagiographer offers various stories about apotropaic 
power discovered by those invoking Symeon's name or enjoying his 
touch. These were doubtless collected after the Persians retired with their 
captives. The number of those who escaped was pathetically small. For 
example, a member of the imperial guard (oy 0A poc), evidently on the 
staff of Germanus, Justinian's cousin and special agent, is reputed to 
have slipped his chains and escaped after uttering Symeon's name. 
Similarly an old blind man survived a Persian sword stroke, but was 


11. Noted in F. Trombley, ‘Religious Transition in Sixth-Century Syria’, BF 20 (1994), 
192. The localities in question are conveniently represented in E van der Meer and C. 
Mohrmann, Atlas of the Early Christian World, tr. M.F. Hedlund and H.H. Rowley 
(London 1958), Maps 15a-b.For a detailed topographical analysis along with the 
epigraphic and archaeological evidence, see: J. Mécérian, ‘Les inscriptions du Mont 
Admirable', Mélanges de l'Université de Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth (=MUSJB) 38 (1962), 
295-330; idem, ‘Expédition. archéologique dans |’ Antiochéne occidentale’, MUSJB 40 
(1964), 1-144. 

12. La vie ancienne de Syméon Stylite le Jeune, ed. tr. Paul van den Ven, | (Brussels 
1962), 50-55. 

13. The clearest statement on this comes from Galatia in Asia Minor in the life of St. 
Theodore of Sykeon, which requires a brief digression in view of the importance of this 
endemic phenomenon that lasted straight through the wars of the sixth century. See infra, 
n. 104 and Appendix. 
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evidently not thought worth the trouble of taking along as a captive. 
And a soldier dragging his foot from a wound recovered not long after 
one of the monks made the sign of the cross over it with a palm branch. 
The hagiographer’s claim that none of those who took refuge at the 
monastery fell may be true, but most seem to have gone into captivity. It 
should not be surprising, then, that the monastery was transferred to a 
more secure site, a high mountain nearby: ‘It was waterless and 
inaccessible to men, very wild, full of four-legged animals and 
venomous snakes, not having even a worn path.'This became Mons 
Mirabilis, the final site of the monastery.'4 

The stories surrounding Mons Mirabilis in 540 provide behavioural 
models for thinking about the effects of endemic warfare elsewhere in 
northern Syria and interpreting the epigraphic evidence. The common 
characteristics of sixth-century warfare included the depopulation of the 
countryside, shortages of agricultural labour, declining tax revenues, 
and the migration of skilled farmers to safer localities.'^ In the instance 
of Symeon's monastery, the migration was accomplished with little 
institutional disruption and entailed only transferring the site of 
habitation from a riverine plain to the mountains above. In lieu of 
expedients like this, the sense of insecurity engendered in the wars of 
the sixth century brought countermeasures into existence, all with the 
aim of stabilising the habitation patterns and fiscal solvency of the 
countryside, but the civil authorities of the provinces had finite revenues 
to work with in constructing fortifications. In consequence, the role of 
local churches and monasteries became increasingly important. The 
ecclesiastical authorities sought to rally the rustics at improvised 
fortifications: a stylite saint on his column peering over the baulks was 
seen as a useful apotropaism in more than one situation.'° Although no 
guarantees could be made, popular concern about surviving wounds and 
escape from captivity preyed on the minds of soldiers and rural civilians 


14. In a vision Christ reputedly tells Symeon: kai pù qom0eic &vaPnAr ri tò Spos 
tobto tò Gavpyactóv. The place was uninhabited and undeveloped for agriculture, but 
all this changed in the following decades. On this see Trombley, ‘Religious Transition in 
Sixth-Century Syria’, 182-194. Cf. Mécérian, ‘Mont Admirable', 299 and Plate I. 

15. Infra, Appendix. 

16. Infra, n. 52. 
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alike, and here the churches moved in with liturgical blessings, material 
tokens, and cultural symbols that to some seemed to ensure the survival 
of fortifications, agricultural buildings, harvests, and family members in 
time of invasion. 


II. The Apamene and Antiochene in the Persian Wars of 502-6, 
540-44, 572-91, and 604-28. 

The best preliminary approach to these questions is found in the 
analysis of the archaeological and epigraphic materials of northern 
Syria. In the first instance we must turn to a group of villages and 
fortifications on the plain east of Djebel Zawiyeh in the Apamene. 

The ancient placename of the site which first requires our attention 
has disappeared, being known only by its present-day name of Idjaz." It 
lies amidst a cluster of villages, among them the ancient Arra and 
Taroutia Emporon, on the broad expanse of plain east of Djebel 
Zawiyeh in Syria II, whose metropolis was Apamea.!? The district 
round Idjaz enjoyed great prosperity in Late Antiquity to judge from the 
excellently conceived cut-stone churches and houses. Many of these are 
ornamented with carved arches and lintels with an urban rather than 
rustic artisan character.!? Little of Idjaz survives except the three-aisled 
Christian basilica of the Holy Apostles that was completed in 429/30.?o 

Like many other sites in the district, Idjaz seems to have lacked 
fortifications.?! To judge from a fragmentary metric inscription its 
population consisted of farmers who earned enough income from 
cereals farming to own teams of oxen despite the hard soil of the semi- 
arid plain (‘ . . . ploughmen furrow the hateful earth beneath yokes [of 
oxen], [áp]otfjpec Gro Goyà téuvetar yaiav [---Jocóvnc otvyespńv 
...) and the stony quality of the soil (£t &pótq).? It is conceivable (bat ` 


17. For the site, see: H.C. Butler, Publications of the Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, Division II: Architecture, 
Section B: Northern Syria (Leiden 1920), 83-87. This series is hereinafter abbreviated as 
PAES, with the relevant section and division. 

18. Ibid., map facing p.1. 

19. Ibid., Illustrations 94 and 95. 

20. Ibid., 84f. 

21. Butler reports none. Ibid., 83f. 

22. PAES, Division III, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, Section B: Northern Syria, ed. 
W.K. Prentice (Leiden 1922), no. 1023. Hereinafter cited as Prentice, PAES III B and 
inscription number. 
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a formation of limitanei or frontier infantry was stationed at Idjaz, as it 
lies in an important position east of the Beroia-Epiphaneia highway.” A 
lintel inscription that W.K. Prentice puts c. 460 seems to imply this: 


May God protect me. I do not fear the barbarians! The saving grace of God has 
kept this house blessed, as he wished to build it. We who write these lines — 
fathers and brothers, sisters and mothers — boast ourselves a race devoted to Leo 
our father and Leontia — all of us having enjoyed good fortune, a most precious 
thing. With the laws guiding us Leontia flourished graciously in the wisest words. 
As God has granted me this [place?] of stones, it suffices for the rearing of noble 
children.” 


The persons named in the inscription are emperor Leo I (457-474) and his 
daughter Leontia.?5 The inscription probably belonged to a freestanding 
tower and reflects the paradigmatic anxiety of agriculturalists about 
barbarian raids (ppobpet pue, Ogóc. obk ebXAaBobpat PapBapous), 
whether from Sasanid armies or their Lakhmid auxiliaries. It seems 
unlikely that a village of farmers would have vaunted its loyalty to the 
imperial house in such glowing terms unless they were military men of a 
sort or else living on fundi limitrophi.” 


23. The precise dispositions of the limitanei in this district c. 460 are unknown. 
Allowing that we cannot say what the ancient toponym of Idjaz was, its position does not 
seem to correspond to any of the billets under the command of the duces Syriae et 
Eufratensis listed in Notitia Dignitatum Or. XXXIII composed about half a century earlier. 
Formations were certainly reassigned. See A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire: A 
Social, Economic and Administrative Survey (Oxford 1964), 661f., who cites the example 
of the legio IV Parthica which was transferred from Circesium to Beroia in Syria I 
sometime prior to the later sixth century. Drill and other regulations for the limitanei are 
set forth in the Twenty-fourth Novel of Theodosius II (443). 

24. Prentice, PAES III B, 1020-IGLS 1600. 

25. Jones, LRE, 224. Bury, LRE 1, 317 and n., 319, 395. 

26. Cf. Jones, LRE, 651. Novel 24 of Theodosius II contains much information about the 
economic life of the limitanei and their settlements. Given at Constantinople on 12 
September 443, it provides for the regular drilling of these troops by the dux of the 
province or the principes of the camps and for keeping them at full establishment. A 
subsistence allowance was granted to the limitanei, apparently from the annona of the 
province, as also to the Arab allies who presumably collected these from the depots under 
the control of the dux. This seems to explain the visit of the sheikh Nu‘man to Damascus, 
headquarters of the dux of Phoenice Libanensis, between c. 442-460. Simeon bar Apollon 
and Bar Chatar, ‘Lobrede auf dem Herrn Simeon das Haupt der Eremiten', tr. H. 
Hilgenfeld, Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites, ed. H. Lietzmann (Leipzig 1908), 
146f. Limitanei certainly owned small estates, farming them personally or letting them 
on leaseholds. These properties enjoyed exemption from corvées (sordida munera or 
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It is difficult to speculate about the state of readiness at Idjaz on the 
eve of the Sasanid attack of 540. If the men were part of a formation of 
limitanei, battle-worthiness cannot have been high since these 
formations had been allowed to run down in the previous decade. Their 
pay was five years in arrears before the war, and was impounded as a 
‘thank offering’ to the emperor after it ended.” Word of the siege at 
Beroia probably caused the population of Idjaz to migrate to the large 
village of Taroutia Emporon (present-day Kerratin), lying some two 
miles to the northeast. Taroutia lacked a circuit wall, but had many 
freestanding towers and a church that was probably fortified for such 
contingencies in the sixth century.’ Such behaviour would have been 
consistent with that mentioned in the life of Symeon Stylities the 
Younger. 

Taroutia had made arrangements for self-defence without external 
assistance in the years after the Persian War of Anastasius (502-506). 
A group of freestanding defensive towers, one of them with an upper 
storey, was erected at Taroutia c. 509/10.*° An inscription from one of 
these small forts that is no longer standing relates: ‘John, a servant of 


&yyapsiau). The rosters of each formation were in theory updated by officials of the 
Praetorian Prefect (and not the dux) in January and sent to Constantinople. A combination 
of privileges, subsidies, and exemptions, along with regular drilling, promoted cadre 
identity in the zones behind the frontier. 

27. Procopius, Historia Arcana 24. 12-14. Jones, LRE, 661f. It is quite probable that 
regular drilling and the other features of the system came to an end, and effectively led to 
the disbanding of the limitanei. There was a clear decline in the garrisoning of the 
Provincia Arabia from the time of Justinian onward. S. Thomas Parker, Romans and 
Saracens: A History of the Arabian Frontier (ASOR Dissertation Series 6, Winona Lake, 
Indiana 1986), 149-155. 

28. Butler, PAES H B, 71ff. See p.74, bottom. 

29. Various local efforts to restore fortifications are mentioned in the chronicle of Joshua 
the Stylite, as for example, at Birta-kastra (present-day Birejik) in 505/6: ‘The excellent 
Sergius, bishop of Birta-kastra, which is situated beside the Euphrates, began likewise to 
build a wall to his town; and the emperor gave him no small sum of money for his 
expenses'. Joshua Styl., Chron. 91 (Wright 71). The place seems to have had no 
fortifications before 505/6; the monies received came in the form of reimbursements. It is 
conceivable that other towns and villages, like those at Taroutia, had their expenses 
covered in this way. The Persian War and building programme are briefly discussed in C. 
Capizzi, L'imperatore Anastasio I (491-518) (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 184, Rome 
1969), 180-185, 216-221. 

30. Butler, PAES II B, 75f. 
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the emperor in [various] affairs, proved trustworthy in his toils and made 
this fort secure, a point of safety among the villages. John, son of Aziz by 
name [and] brother of Paul [. . .].'?! This John was at the time perhaps a 
local landowner and village official, as no title of imperial office or 
military rank is given. He may even be one and the same as John, 
presbyter of the local church, who is named on another inscription of 
Taroutia.?? The fort (ppovpiov) was a refuge for the people of Taroutia as 
well as the surrounding villages (ootnpiag rou £v toic xopíioic) 
including Idjaz. The same John probably handed over the monies for a 
more ambitious fortification, this one a tower with slits for firing missiles 
(Butler's Tower No. 1): ‘John, overflowing with good plans as he wisely 
fortified the fatherland after earning a lavish income in monies, provided 
a safety-bringing tower for his friends through the exertions of Paul the 
deacon. In the year 821 [of the Seleucid era] in the name of God the 
saviour’ (509/10 A.D.).? If the two Johns of the inscriptions were one 
and the same, he was perhaps a former civil servant or army officer who 
after the expiry of his appointment retired to lands owned or bought in 
Taroutia. The tower was intended as an act of personal piety to the 
district where he lived (tv natpida qpoupóv) and to his friends and ` 
extended family (nópyov KopiCer tois qiXoig octfpiov). The 
delegation of the actual work to the deacon of the local church is not 
surprising. Clerics had the knowhow to mark out the ground plans of 
churches and supervise their construction, and seem to have worked in 
person with the carpenters and stonecutters.*+ These skills were easily 
transferable to secular tasks like erecting fortifications.25 Anxiety always 
ran high when villagers took refuge in their towers in times of invasions. 
The lintel over the entrance to Tower No. 2 at Taroutia reads: ‘(Cross) 


31. Prentice, PAES II B, 993=IGLS 1631. 

32. There is also a presbyter John named in one of the inscriptions of Taroutia. Prentice, 
PAES UI B, 988-IGLS 1619. 

33. Prentice, PAES III B, 992=IGLS 1630. 

34. Cf. the foundation of the Qartmin monastery at Tur ‘Abdin by the monk Samuel c. 
397. A. Palmer, Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier: The Early History of Tur 'Abdin 
(Cambridge 1990), 12, 33-40. For Anatolia, F. Trombley, *Monastic Foundations in 
Anatolia and their Role in the Social and Economic Life of the Countryside', GOTR 30 
(1985), 53f. Repr. with corrections in Byzantine Saints and Monasteries, ed. N.M. Vaporis 
(Brookline, Mass. 1985), 53f. Thomas archbishop of Amida organised a survey of the site 
of Dara in 506 and his clergy supervised the construction. Zachariah Rhetor, Die 
sogenannte Kirchengeschichte, tr. G. Krueger (Leipzig 1899), 115-119 = HE 7.6. 

35. Cf. supra, note 29. 
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Lord have mercy . . .,' a phrase that defenders and refugees alike will 
have uttered often before the danger ended.?$ 

It is unknown what the defenders of Idjaz experienced during the 
Sasanid invasion of the Apamene in 540. A lintel inscription, erected on 
a wall that terminates at a tower, suggests that fortifications were 
erected not long after the war ended in 544. It implies that the town 
suffered from more than ‘rumours of war’: 


I shall not fear the myriads of people besetting me on every side (KOKA), 
because the Lord is my protector. Lord my God I hope in you. Save me from 
those who persecute me and deliver me. You, Lord, will protect me and keep me. 
Protect me, Lord, like the maiden of [your] eye. In the shadow of your wings 
shelter me. Some [enemy] are in chariots and others on horses, but for our part we 
glory in the name of our Lord God. Play the man and let your heart be strong, all 
of you who hope in the Lord. 

(Chi-Rho) I am a house of peace, keeping the children of prosperous people 
safe with walls of stone. (Cross) In the tenth indiction of the year 858 [of the 
Seleucid era].?? 


The year was 546/7 A.D. The inscription most likely reflects raids by 
the Lakhmid Arabs in the War of 540-544. Idjaz did not become 
depopulated, thanks to the free-standing towers set up decades before. 
These installations doubtless became overcrowded and proved 
increasingly inadequate as the population rose during the 520s and 
530s. The historical experience of the most recent war was undoubtedly 
the sight of Arab raiders riding round the detached fortifications of 
Idjaz, rounding up peasants caught by surprise in their fields and 
herding off farm animals. The first part of the inscription is a catena of 
isolated verses culled from at least six different psalms. They may 
derive from a liturgy recited by the villagers in time of invasion. The 
verses on the lintel, along with the crosses, served the apotropaic 
function of maintaining the quasi-urban ‘sacred space’ of the fortress. 
In contrast, the second part of the inscription contains Homeric 
language in verse juxtaposed with Christian symbols (siphvns ddp0¢ 
siui, Babvktedvov vagtfpov Aaivéaiot nbAGIOOV &nńpova tékva 


36. Butler, PAES II B, 75, Ill. 82. Prentice, PAES I B, 998-IGLS 1615. 
37. IGLS 1598. 
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QuAacoov). This may reflect the existence of education in Greek 
grammar in this relatively prosperous district of the Apamene. The 
installation served Idjaz and its neighbouring villages as their principal 
refuge during the wars of the later sixth and early seventh centuries. 

Fear of barbarians and the construction of fortifications had acquired 
a definite religious significance in nearby villages by the early sixth 
century. This tendency sprang from the fact that clerics supervised and 
even paid for these works. The lintel over the entrance to the sixth- 
century tower at is-Seqe‘ah tersely sums the phenomenon: ‘(Cross) And 
this work by the provision of the God-beloved presbyter Abraamios . . . 
in the fifth indiction.'** The stone has three large crosses cut on it. These 
symbols served the apotropaic function of keeping the enemy outside 
the gate and fending off battering rams and missiles. The watch-tower 
serving as the refuge of the small settlement at il-Burdj owed its funding 
either to a local church or the dux of the province: “This tower was built 
in the month of Panemos in the year 837 [of the Seleucid era] as the 
metatum of the archangel Michael and those of St. Longinus the 
centurion’ (July 526 A.D.).? The site was a metatum or military hostel 
of the saints named. Facilities of this sort abounded in Syria and 
Phoenice Libanensis, providing defensible campsites for army 
formations moving to new positions behind the limes. It is unknown 
what funding arrangements lay behind them. These towers served as 
fortified refuges for the rural population in time of invasion as well, 
particularly if the locally billeted formation, usually an d&piOpdc of 
cavalry, had gone off to be concentrated with its sister formations into a 
poipa under the command of the dux of the province. More significantly, 
the local cult had a decidedly military character even before the war of 


38. Prentice, PAES III B, 998-IGLS 1607. The stonecutter used the omicron-upsilon 
ligature. This puts the inscription in the later 480s or after, but most probably in the sixth 
century. 

39. IGLS 1610. Prentice's transcription in PAES IH B, 1058 is erroneous. He came up 
with p(e)ta tov ron Miyata Kai tod Gyiov Aovyivou tob Ékatovtápyou éxticbn ó 
rópyoc oğtoç Etousg CAw . The building was in fact a metatum (uytátov) or military 
hostel of the saints named. 

40. This process is strongly implied in the fragment of John of Epiphaneia, Historici 
Graeci Minores, 1, ed. L. Dindorf (Leipzig 1870), 378, lines 21-28. The mobilisation of 
the two poipat of the two Phoenicias for dispatch to Antioch in 540 outside the provincial 
boundaries is another case in point. Procopius, Wars 2.8.2. 
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540-544 and is faintly suggestive of the “holy war’ idea that came to 
prevail by the late 580s and 620s.*! It would not be improbable to 
suggest that the locals called upon these celestial figures for protection 
when Beroia was ringed about by Khusrau’s army in 540. 

To put the foregoing discussion of the inscriptions into historical 
context, the misfortunes of the rural population of Syria I and II in the 
war of 502-506 caused emperor Anastasius I to insist on the erection of 
isolated defensive towers and small fortresses throughout northern 
Syria. Raids by the Lakhmid Arabs against the Antiochene, Apamene 
and Emesene were the main problem after the first year of that war.? 
But the lack of ready funds appears to be corroborated by the inscription 
mentioned above that commemorates the work of John of Taroutia after 
the restoration of peace (509/10 A.D.). It is difficult to see the 
expenditure of imperial monies in any of this. They seem to have been 
concentrated instead on the initially secret, labour-intensive build-up of 
the great new fortress of Dara on a spur of Mount Izala in Mesopotamia 
that overlooked the Sasanid frontier opposite Nisibis.? John met the 
expense on behalf of his father and friends, and also the other villages 
round about in this defensive scheme. In this sense the retired imperial 
official became a ‘servant of the emperor’ (6 tod paoiXéogG 
MPAYLATOV . . . miot[óc]). These fortifications will have proved 
valuable in 531/2, when a force of Sabir Huns exited the Caucasian 
passes and descended on the Antiochene and Mesopotamia.“ Referring 


41. Cf. the parading of the &ye1ponointog (‘made without human hands’) icon of 
Christ, the ‘theandric image’, in front of Philippicus’ army at the battle of the Arzamon 
river in 586. Theophylact Simokatta, Historiae 2.3.4 (De Boor 73f.). On this see: E. 
Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’, DOP 8 (1954), 111f. See 
also: F. Trombley, ‘The Decline of the Seventh Century Town: The Exception of 
Euchaita’, Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 4 (1985), 83, n. 23. 

42. Capizzi, L'imperatore Anastasio (as in note 29 supra). Zachariah Rhetor, HE 8.5 
(Ahrens-Krueger 157). A monk named Dada vouched for a story that al-Mundhir, pagan 
phylarch of the Lakhmids, sacrificed 400 nuns taken from the convent of the apostle 
Thomas outside Emesa to the Arab divinity al-‘Uzza. 

43. Joshua the Stylite, Chron. 90 (Wright 70). Procopius, Buildings 2.1.11-2.3.26. Cf. 
M. Whitby, ‘Procopius’ Description of Dara (Buildings II 1-3)’, Defence of the Roman 
East, 737-783. 

44. The Sabir Huns also plundered the territorium of Dara while working their way 
round Tur ‘Abdin, where two famous monks were killed. Zachariah Rhetor, HE 8.5 
(Ahrens-Krueger 160f.). 
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to this raid, the Chronicle of Edessa observes: ‘On the 18th of I Kanun 
the Huns invaded the Roman state, led off many captives, and pillaged 
the land as far as Haleb [Beroia] and the twelfth milestone of Antioch.’ 
The Sabirs probably passed straight across the Limestone Massif on the 
military highway that links the two cities and took captives, for there is 
a gap in the building inscriptions there between 529-535 in a district 
with only one other such gap in the previous half century (470/1 to 529), 
the decade after the Persian War of 502-6. The first buildings con- 
structed in the wake of the raid were ecclesiastical: a martyrion at 
Soghane in 535, and thereafter a baptistry at Bashmishli and the church 
of St. Sergius at Dar Qita on Djebel Barisha in 536/7 and 537 
respectively. A considerable village clergy was in place again at 
Zerzita in Djebel Sim‘an by 538.4” An adjoining structure was added to 
the East Church at Babisqa in Djebel Barisha in 540.4 The latter was 
built in the Antiochene month of Hyperberetaios (October=Tishri I), 
postdating Khusrau I’s march through the Limestone Massif in June and 
withdrawal later that summer. 22 It proved to be the last recorded 
construction to take place anywhere in the Limestone Massif until | 
549/50. The demographic implications of this are uncertain. In contrast, 
the plain east of Djebel il-‘Ala lacked the wealth to attract a large 
Sasanid army in 540, but was at risk to the plundering instincts of the 
lightly armed Lakhmid Arabs 2 Hence a scheme of fortified bastions 
was developed, without a curtain wall to protect the centre of the village, 


45. Ibid., 367f. 

46. IGLS 571 and 545. For the chronology of the inscriptions, see /GLS 4, p.377f. A 
considerable village clergy was in place again at Zerzita in Djebel Sim "an by 538. JGLS 
456 and 462. For the Soghane martyrion see J. Jarry, ‘Inscriptions arabes, syriaques et 
grecques du Bélus en Syrie du Nord’, Annales islamologiques 9 (1970), no. 56. 

47. IGLS 456 and 462. 

48. IGLS 562. 

49. Grumel, Chronologie, 174. Procopius notes that Khusrau I crossed the frontier just 
as the 13th regnal year of Justinian was expiring (ante 4 April 540). Procopius, Wars 2.5.1. 
The Persians took Antioch in June 540. John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf 
(Bonn 1831), 479f. 

50. On the Lakhmids see: G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira (Berlin 
1899) and J.S.Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times (London 
1979), 188-202, esp. 191ff. The Lakhmids' sixth-century raiding activities are variously 
reported in Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 1/1 (Washington, 
D.C. 1995), 339-364, etc. 
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an idea perhaps inspired by one or more such structures of fifth-century 
date at neighbouring Idjaz. 

Even rudimentary fortifications were sufficient to resist Arab raids: 
thus Procopius’ observation about the pre-Justinianic wall of Resafa- 
Sergiopolis in Euphratesia: ‘. . . and they surrounded it with a very low 
wall of sufficient quality to fend off the Saracens of that place from taking 
it by assault. For the Saracens are by natural disposition incapable of 
storming a wall. The worst kind of fortification, even if put together with 
mud, becomes an impediment to their attack.’>! Clumsily constructed 
fortifications are reported as early as c. 515, when the Sabir Huns crossed 
the Caspian passes and raided Mesopotamia and northeastern Anatolia. 
At the village of Kalesh in the territorium of Ingila, most of the rural 
population fled to a nearby purpose-built fortress, but some few ran to the 
monastery lying in the village. The place was a small fortress, having 
walls and gates over which stood the black (possibly basalt) pillar of 
Maro the Stylite. The Huns are said to have occupied the village for a day 
without finding a suitable way to assault the monastery.?? It is quite 
probable that Maro stayed atop his pillar as a visible apotropaic sign to 
those in the village and fortress. The Sabir Huns, like the limitrophic 
Arabs, were apparently interested only in easy plunger and hesitated to 
attack walls, even places like the monastery at Kalesh which had no 
flanking towers.? Later in the 550s Justinian the Great invested 
considerable monies in detached forts in the territoria of Amida and Ras 
'Ain-Theodosiopolis near the Persian frontier, an idea (as usual) inspired 
by the success of a system begun in the time of Anastasius. 

In contrast, from 506 onward imperial monies went to a small 
number of ‘all or nothing’ projects like Dara and also the refortification 
of the provincial capitals Amida and Edessa, as well as certain provincial 
towns guarding the big western bend of the Euphrates.^*^ The government 


51. Procopius, Aedificia 2.9.3-4. For the smaller forts around Theodosiopolis and 
Amida, ibid., 2.4.14-24. 

52. John of Ephesus, ‘Lives of the Eastern Saints’, ed. tr. E.W. Brooks, PO 17 (1923), 
79-82. 

53. The Qartmin monastery in Tur ‘Abdin had an enclosure wall, but little survives 
except foundations. Palmer, Monk and Mason, 43-45. The Persians sacked the place in a 
raid of 581. Ibid., 191. I have rejected the thesis that the Sabir Huns successfully besieged 
Euchaita in the Helenopontus in 515. Trombley, *Euchaita', 83f., n. 28. 

54. In 504/5 the metropolitan of Edessa received 20 pounds in gold (1,440 solidi) to 
subsidise the repair of the city's fortifications after the Persian siege of the previous year. 
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would have had to divert funds from other sources in view of the tax 
remissions granted to Mesopotamia and Osrhoene in consequence of 
four years’ pillage between 502-505.55 The local magnates and even the 
churches therefore had little choice but to invest their own funds, as 
seems to have been the case at is-Seqe‘ah and il-Burdj. The catastrophe 
that had befallen the Mesopotamian provinces could not be risked 
again. 28 The example of the metatum suggests that work on local self- 


Joshua Styl., Chron. 87 (Wright 69). Construction work at Dara began the following year. 
Joshua Styl., Chron. 90 (Wright 70). Some monies were nevertheless expended on smaller 
places. For example, Eulogius, governor of Osrhoene, repaired the wall of Batnan-qastra, 
a site in the territorium of Sarug. The magister militum per Orientem handled the erection 
of a new wall at the village of Europos or Oropos in the territorium of Hierapolis-Mabbug 
in Euphratesia. Joshua Styl., Chron. 89-90 (Wright 70f.).For later Justinianic building 
activity in Mesopotamia, see Procopius, Aedificia 2.1.4-2.3.26. (Dara), 2.3.27 (Amida), 
and 2.7.1-16 (Edessa). 

55. In late 506, after the start of the new indiction, Anastasius wrote to Celer the 
magister officiorum and generalissimo in Oriens and Calliopus the Praetorian Prefect 
asking about the advisability of tax remissions. In reply, the officials recommended the 
remission of all the taxes of Mesopotamia and half those of Osrhoene for the indiction of 
505/6.Joshua Styl., Chron. 99 (Wright 75). This plan proved to be too optimistic. Not long 
afterward, in November 506, Celer had to distribute 200 solidi in largess at the news of 
peace being concluded. This act was accompanied by tbe dubious circumstance that the 
army was to winter in eastern Osrhoene. Joshua Styl., Chron. 100 (Wright 75f.). Tax 
remissions of this sort were nothing new. This had been done for certain provinces of the 
Western Empire between 423-445 for the same reasons. Jones, LRE, 452f. 

56. The figures for the depopulation of Mesopotamia and Osrhoene between 502-506 
are far from complete. Estimates made at the time included over 80,000 dead at Amida. 
Joshua Styl., Chron. 53 (Wright 43). This figure is based on the number of bodies that the 
Persians carried out by the North Gate. The majority must have been villagers who had 
taken refuge there during the siege. The figure may be broken down as the population of 
c. 30,000 men, women, and children from Amida and its environs plus those of some 50 
villages (with 1000 as a very rough calculation of the average population of each). The 
latter would have come mainly from the smaller towns and rural sites ahead of the 
Sassanid line of march from Armenia.For some estimates of village sizes in sixth-century 
Anatolia, see F. Trombley, ‘Paganism in the Greek World at the End of Antiquity’, HTR 
78 (1985), 331, n. 25. The Lakhmid Arabs took 18,500 captives in Osrhoene in a single 
raid at the outset of hostilities. Joshua Styl., Chron. 52 (Wright 40f.). The figure represents 
the population of about 20 villages. Most of the Jews of Tella-Constantina were wiped out 
by the citizens during the Persian siege. Joshua Styl., Chron. 58 (Wright 48). At times the 
locals could take refuge in small forts, like the castle of Ashparin, but the Lakhmid cavalry 
must have caught many others outside and led them into captivity. Joshua Styl., Chron. 57 
(Wright 46). On balance, the demographic loss in Mesopotamia must have exceeded 
100,000 persons. The rural society that arose afterward is described in some detail in John 
of Ephesus” ‘Lives of the Eastern Saints’. For examples, see Trombley, ‘Religious 
Transition in Sixth-Century Syria’, 153-167. 
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defence resumed late in the reign of Justin I (518-527), when relations 
with Sasanid Persia soured over the rejection of Kavad’s proposal that 
the emperor adopt the king’s son Khusrau to ensure his succession.?? 
The resultant war began sometime after Justin's death on 1 August 
527.58 The tower at il-Burdj perhaps went up using emergency funds 
from the church after a warning to the provinces in 526, once the 
government in Constantinople had decided to reject Kavad's démarche. 

It was not until 558/9 that the strong and extensive fortification of 
Adrona (present-day il-Anderin) was built to the east of the villages 
around Taroutia.? Whatever military formations were stationed there, 
Adrona will have screened the villages to the west and have served as an 
effective refuge for the locals from Arab raids.© This was the final stage 
of a rather gradual build-up of the local defences that had not previously 
seemed worth the direct infusion of imperial monies until the mid-sixth 
century. The story is long and complex. Adrona had been a large village 
under the Roman Principate, having a circuit wall of considerable extent 
with towers. Its decline perhaps came during the critical years of the third- 
century wars c. 260-273. From the fifth century onward builders 
despoiled blocks from the old wall and used them for the construction of 
the ten local churches, only one of which lies outside the old enceinte. The 
fortifications had deteriorated steadily and the village lay indefensible 
until the mid-sixth century. Adrona had axial main streets running north- 
south and east-west (the cardo and decumanus) and a reservoir southeast 
of the old walls. Its houses were invariably constructed of sun-baked brick 
and built with courtyards that included cisterns.9! 


57. Bury, LRE II, 79. The work at is-Sege'ah, completed in the fifth indiction, may 
belong either to 511/2 and be synchronous with the works at Taroutia, or to 526/7, in 
which case they would be contemporaneous with the tower completed at il-Burdj. 

58. Bury, LRE II, 23, 81. 

59. Butler, PAES II B, 47-63 with map. 

60. Evident from R. Mouterde and A. Poidebard, Le Limes de Chalcis: Organisation de 
la steppe en haute Syrie romaine, 2 vols. (Paris 1945), Carte I, and Butler, PAES II B, map 
of the district facing p.1. 

61. The Princeton Expeditions did not excavate these dwellings seriously nor did they 
take note of pottery samples, concentrating instead on the main public buildings. The old 
enceinte encloses a wide expanse full of ancient houses (Plate CXI). No modern structures 
existed at the time of Butler's survey. The mid-sixth century kastron was built with 
alternating bands of oblong blocks in triple courses, interspersed by brick bands five 
courses thick. Despite its southerly geographical position, Adrona may have belonged to 
the territorium of Chalkis in the Antiochene rather than that of Apamea. SEG 39 (1989), 
no. 1613. 
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The general lack of defences at Adrona persisted until 528 when 
Church No. 6 was constructed inside a miniature rectangular fortress 
having four gates and six towers (four of them at the corners of the 
enclosure). Contrary to H.C. Butler’s arguments, this facility will have 
served as a local defensive position. It is otherwise difficult to explain 
the towers and a cistern that was replenished with a water run-off 
system. Large numbers of villagers could congregate here for a few 
days, until the Arab raiders dispersed or were driven off by the cavalry 
commanded by the dux of Syria II, whose troops were billeted to the 
north and east of Adrona and probably consisted of some regular 
formations of Arabs.® In the sixth century the nearest formation was 
probably the descendant of the Equites Scutarii Illyriciani, an elite unit 
stationed at Seriane (present-day Isriye) some 60 kilometres away to the 
southeast.“ Adrona was thus in a ‘safe’ area free from molestation by 
any except small bands of roving Arabs who might avoid the main roads. 

The defence of Adrona was put on a new footing in 558/9 with the 
construction of a small fortress in the middle of the village. It served as 
the barracks of a locally stationed army formation of unknown 
character. The place was of suitable size to accommodate a cavalry 
&pi8pdc of 300-400 men.55 In Butler's day the walls survived up to a 
height of 3.5 metres. A local magnate named Thomas financed the 
construction of the fortress, as is explained by an inscription on the 
massive lintel lying across the main gate: 


62. Butler, PAES II B, 58-61. Even if the niches between the wall buttresses were used 
as tombs, as Butler shows, the specific defensive purpose of the enclosure cannot be 
doubted. The wall buttresses in fact suggest firing platforms behind the curtain wall. The 
villagers probably buried their dead inside the k&otpov to protect the Christian dead from 
being plundered by Arab raiding bands, most of which were still pagan in the mid-sixth 
century.The Lakhmid phylarch al-Mundhir is said to have been pagan (after 556). Vie de 
Symeon (as in n. 12), 164f. Cf. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 1/2 
(Washington, D.C. 1995), 722-726. Butler's preoccupation with the architecture 
prevented him from considering the possibility that the complex served the dual purposes 
of káctpov and vexponoAtc. 

63. Cf. the equites promoti indigenae, Not. Dign. Or. 33. 

64. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, Carte I, and vol. 1, pp. 61ff. Not. Dign. Or. 
33.16. 

65. In Butler's day the site was practically buried in rubble. Butler, PAES I B, 50-52. 
For the size of the late sixth-century Báv8ov = voðpepoç = àpıðuóç, see Maurice, 
Strategikon, ed. G. Dennis, tr. E. Gamillscheg (Vienna 1981), 88f. 
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(Cross) This is the gate of the Lord. Just men shall enter within it (Cross). 
(Cross) It is customary for others to serve the many by [the voluntary] 
contributions of funds [to the local defence]. May you Thomas, best and most 
wonderful [of men], illuminate the daily life of your fatherland. You appear as a 
saviour through the acts in which you are prudent, while God our Saviour takes 
care to share in your plans (Cross). (Cross) We laid the foundations of the fortress 
with the help of God, by the ambition of Thomas and the exertions of Jacob his 
nephew on 20 May in the sixth year of the indiction in the year 869 [of the 
Seleucid era] (Cross), (Cross) The lintel was set in place with the help of God on 
1 November in the eighth year of the indiction in the year 871 [of the Seleucid 
era]. (Cross). (Cross) Light. Life. Thomas. 


The task of building the fortress took a bit over a year and five 
months in 558-559. Its final act was the laying of the lintel into position. 
Thomas was a private citizen, his contribution being called literally a 
‘contribution of wealth’ (&nióocig nA(ob)t(ov)), a form of expression 
reserved to private grants to the state in time of need.’ Thomas owned 
estates in or near Adrona but perhaps resided elsewhere, for although 
Adrona was his ‘fatherland’ (th matpié1) the man on the scene was his 
nephew Jacob who was presumably saddled with the task of hiring 
stonecutters, draymen and carpenters. Thomas became the local 
‘saviour’ (o@t1p) in the same sense as the Hellenistic kings of Syria 
and Egypt who provided for the material welfare of the Greek cities ‘in 
the service of the many’ (Oep[azevetv t](ob)¢ nAiova[c] (sic)). The 
reference to the cooperation of God may be nothing more than liturgical 
formalism, but in other contexts it can connote the use of church 
monies.9 The people of Adrona will perhaps have regarded the opening 
words of the inscription, taken from Psalm 117.20, with a degree of 


66. IGLS 1682. 

67. Cf. infra for a near parallel example at Anasartha in the Chalkidike. 

68. Expressions like o@tip, owtnpia, 0gpaneio and the like are attributed to the gods 
in Hellenistic inscriptions, but kings often qualified for these titles as well. Cf. C. 
Bradford Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period (New Haven 1934), no. 
5, lines 5, 34, 36; and no. 69, line 6. 

69. Cf. the recurrence of this expression with its variants during the emperor Herakleios’ 
campaigns against Persia in 622-628. The melting down of church plate partly paid the 
expenses of these operations. Theophanes the Confessor, Chronographia, 1, ed. C. de 
Boor (Leipzig 1883), 315, line 18;319, line 22; etc. Cf. Herakleios' dispatch from Persia 
in Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1832), 732, line 6; 734, line 13; etc. Paucis 
verbis it was an expression used in time of invasion and military necessity. 
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irony, for their experience of regular soldiers probably suggested that 
they were anything but ‘just men’ (ikaro). 

The annoyance inflicted on the civil population by both Roman 
soldiers and Arab raiders is documented in an inscription of fifth- 
century date from the territorium of Emesa in Phoenice Libanensis, a 
zone well behind the frontier. An imperial rescript, it appears to forbid 
the extortion of farm produce and animals on the pretext of Gyyapsiat 
from an estate forming the endowment of a Christian shrine that 
enjoyed the right of asylum. Although the stone is badly damaged, it 
reveals the extent of the problem: 


... of asylum . . . But we wish this place to be inviolate and unaffected by 
violence in every way possible, and not to be troubled by anyone in any manner. 
For the rest, we ordain that the [residents of the estate] be subjected to no sort of 
harm, abuse, or annoyance by a regular army formation or men of the Saracen . 
nation, or that anyone else should venture any injustice against them, or that 
anyone should hold claim to a land title against them in any manner whatever 
without due payment apart from the capitation tax. (Cross) . . . donation of the 
most pious [emperor] . . .”! 


These problems became endemic to whenever military forces were in 
transit and wherever their billets were established.” 


70. The chronicle of Joshua the Stylite details the complaints of the citizens of Edessa 
against the soldiery billeted there. These included drunkenness, theft of cattle, 
appropriation of food and clothing, abuse of women, and enforced quartering in civilian 
houses. Joshua Styl., Chron. 86, 94 (Wright 68, 73). The church suffered as well:’They 
were billeted even upon the priests and deacons, though these had a rescript (cákpo) from 
the emperor exempting them therefrom.’ /bid., 86 (Wright 68). 

71. IGLS 2501. The inscription’s date is lost, but its round uncials suggest a fifth-century 
date. Rights of asylum were granted to many local churches and monasteries in Anatolia 
and Syria. No complete list can be given here. For Syria cf. C.M. Kaufmann, Handbuch 
der altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg 1917), 407-410; Phoenice: A. Dain and G. 
Rouillard, ‘Une inscription relative au droit d’asile, conservée au Louvre’, Byzantion 5 
(1930), 315-326; Cyprus: T.B. Mitford, ‘New Inscriptions from Early Christian Cyprus’, 
Byzantion 20 (1950), 162-165. The list could be extended considerably. 

72. One hardly gets a hint of this in Procopius. A bilingual inscription in Latin and 
Greek from the reign of the coemperors Justin I and Justinian I identifies similar problems 
in Anatolia. Found at a site in Pisidia and dated 1 June 527, it proscribes the abuse of 
agricultural personnel on the estates belonging to a chapel of St. John. C.Diehl (ed. pr), 
*Réscrit des empereurs Justin et Justinien en date du ler juin 527’, BCH 17 (1893), 501- 
520. Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure, ed. H. Grégoire (Paris 
1922), no. 314. 
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To return to local society at Adrona, the landed magnate Thomas 
displayed similar emulation (S@p(ob)pEevoc thy uv[ftjnmv]) by con- 
structing other public buildings. These responded to civilian needs. One 
was a bath house (Aobtpov). Its foundation inscription emphasises the 
agricultural character of the people of the district (yò nüciv dé5aKa 
toig yew[pyoic] or ygo[uópotc]).? Thomas of Adrona was not the 
only local man of means. Another, named John, supplied the lintel laid 
over the church built inside the fortress.” As no titles of military rank 
are given for the founder, the shrine was quite obviously not a “garrison 
church', but one that any local citizen might visit. 

The theme and tradition of maintaining the public safety found in the 
great lintel inscription at Adrona of 558/9 were carried on elsewhere in 
the Apamene. For example, there is the lintel on the gate of the fortress 
at Ma‘an in central Djebel il-‘Ala.It dates from not long after the War of 
540-544 and reads: 


Our most pious and splendidly victorious emperor Justinian, who 
saves all the cities with a [style of] public service beyond the reach of 
envy (6 Tag nóAe£ig ov énácac àq0óvo xopmysia), also 
restored this fortress in the year 859 [of the Seleucid era]. Long live 
John the most splendid and Christ-beloved count and Theodore the 
distinguished a secretis.”° 


The year was 547/8. At Salamis on the riverine plain of Orontes there is 
an undated but probably sixth-century inscription of similar purport. 
After quoting Psalm 117.20 it continues: ‘A good man named for the 
martyr Sergius restored the entire fortress which has been a saving 
fortification for many men (óvnegp toAXoig HEPOT@V CwTTPLOV 
ÓxUpoH . . .) and contrived to make it secure . . .'79 

The construction of the fortress at Adrona belongs to the period of 


73. IGLS 1685. 

74. IGLS 1684. 

75. IGLS 1809. 

76. IGLS 2524. This terminology carried on well into the Byzantine period in Anatolia, 
as we learn from an inscription on the fortifications of Attaleia in Pamphylia dating from 
911/12: ‘(Cross) With his sweet son Constantine, the all-serene pious emperor Leo, who 
has always acted with fatherly foresight on behalf of his subjects as though they were his 
own children and who has [---] to accomplish all things sympathetically, as though he 
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extensive building activity described at length in Procopius’ 
Buildings.” But here, in the parts east of Djebel il-‘Ala, a spirit of local 
patriotism mainly explains the work on the defences. It was a period of 
relative peace on the eastern frontier. The low-intensity Lazic War on 
the Armenian frontier finally burned itself out during the previous year 
557 and the comprehensive treaty with Persia of 561 was in the offing.” 
It cannot be doubted that some landed magnates were dragooned or 
browbeaten into erecting fortifications for the public good during the 
Justinianic period (properly 518-565), but the specific instructions of 
this sort that survive are addressed only to the bishops.”” Thomas of 
Adrona’s spirit of voluntary giving is confirmed by the bath house as 
well as the fortress. 

The fate of the villages of the Apamene during the subsequent 
Persian War of 572-591 and their occupation of northern Syria between 
613-628 is dimly reflected in the so-called ‘cathedral’ of Taroutia. 
Perhaps built in 504/5, this church was originally surrounded by an 
enclosure wall that lacked towers and hence had no real defensive 
function. At a later date various crosswalls were erected inside the 
enclosure. H.C. Butler believed that they belonged to the late sixth ` 
century or early seventh, or even the Umayyad period.* He observes: 
‘Tarutia was a large city, unwalled, or, at least, very inadequately 
walled. I think it not wholly impossible that in the face of danger, the 
church was converted into a stronghold, a house of defence against the 


pondered the safety (cmtnpia) of all men, wisely fortified this Christ-beloved city with a 
second (i.e. outer) wall in order to save it (tvde oy thv qiAÓxptotov nóAw), 
thereby showing it to be stronger than itself (i.e. with reference to the earlier, inner wall) 
and taller than every siege engine of the enemy. The imperial hand is the provider (lit. 
‘patron’) of the work, as also its master and defrayer of costs. Euphemios son of Krates the 
confidential clerk (uvotoypdoc) was the noble superintendent who performed the work 
zealously’. G.E. Bean, ‘Inscriptions in the Antalya Museum’, Türk Tarih Kürümi. 
Belleten 22 (1958), no. 41. 

77. Cf. Ernst Kirsten, 'Die byzantinische Stadt', Berichte zum XI. Internationalen 
Byzantinisten-Kongress 5/3 (Munich 1958), 19-34. 

78. Bury, LRE H, 113-123. 

79. Cod. lust. 1.4.26 (540 A.D.). Cf. F. Trombley, "Dark Age” Cities in Comparative 
Context’, To Hellenikon: Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr. I: Hellenic Antiquity and 
Byzantium, edd. J. Langdon, S. Reinert et alii (New Rochelle, New York 1993), 443f., n. 35. 

80. Butler, PAES II B, 73f. 
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Arabs a few years later.'?! The absence of ceramic evidence leaves the 
precise dating of the late defences of the ‘cathedral’ open to question. 
There can be little doubt, however, that walled churches were used as 
strongpoints against Arab raiders. 

The villages of Djebel-il* Ala lay far enough back from the frontier so 
as not to require all round fortifications. Local measures like the 
construction of freestanding defensive towers and fortified churches 
therefore sufficed as long as the towns and larger fortresses held out, 
and as long as the magister militum of Oriens had sufficient forces to 
conduct a mobile defence by using the road system of the eastern limes. 
Despite several notable disasters in 540 and 573 these defensive 
arrangements worked quite well. When the system broke down, 
however, as happened in 613, Adrona, Taroutia, Idjaz and the other sites 
were menaced with depopulation by the mass exodus of their 
inhabitants to the cities further west or, worse, by falling into the hands 
of roving Arab bands. To judge from the nearly complete absence of 
dated inscriptions, these were the twin fates of the villages discussed 
here during and after the Sasanid Wars of 572-591 and 604-628. 

The operations of the Persian War of 572-591 took place mainly on 
the periphery of northern Syria. One exception to this came after the 
siege of Nisibis was abandoned by the Roman commander Marcian in 
573.82 Subsequent chaos in the Roman command structure allowed the 
Persians to make a deep penetration of the Roman defences during the 
war. Dara, the principal fortress covering the Mesopotamian frontier, 
fell in November after a six-month siege. It is worth noting that a 
sizeable part of the Christian civil population continued to live at Dara 
straight through the Persians’ subsequent seventeen-year occupation. 
They survived in sufficient numbers to protest Khusau Us 
appropriation of the town’s principal church as his residence in 591.83 


81. Ibid., 74. 

82. This interpretation is consistent with Whitby, Emperor Maurice, 250-304. On the 
background to the war, see also: A.D. Lee, ‘Evagrius, Paul of Nisibis and the Problem of 
Loyalties in the Mid-Sixth Century', Journal of Ecclesíastical History 44 (1993), 569-585. 

83. Theophylact Simokatta, Historiae 5.3.4-7.It is harder to trace Late Roman 
institutions in Dara thereafter. On the episcopate of Dara and Tur ‘Abdin in the seventh 
century, see Palmer, Monk and Mason, 149-155. 
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The Sasanid marzban Adarmahan then drove into Syria II and sacked 
Apamea.* The result was a serious demographic catastrophe for the 
province of Syria II that has perhaps not been fully appreciated, much 
like Khusrau Us march through the Limestone Massif in 540.85 John of 
Ephesus provides the fullest account of Adarmahan's movements.* He 
seems to have come as far as Beroia-Aleppo at the eastern edge of the 
Limestone Massif and then to have passed along its southeastern slopes 
using the Roman roads to arrive at Apamea. Evagrius of Epiphaneia 
explains its fall through the fact that, although ‘once a prosperous and 
well-populated city, it had declined much with time . . ., with its walls 
lying on the ground [decayed] by age’ (tot teixoucg Do pc Eni 
Yfic Ketévov).8? Whatever the significance of this datum, it reflects the 
fact that even larger cities had come increasingly to rely on their own 
resources for the repair of fortifications as the sixth century passed. 
Little could have been done to save the city after the Roman army’s 
demoralising retirement from Nisibis and subsequent dispersal. John of 
Ephesus notes two important details about the siege, first, that the 
archbishop and curiales negotiated the surrender of the place, only to 
see the Persians burn it down afterwards; and, secondly, that the number 
of captives taken in the Apamene came to 292,000. As to the first point, 
excavations have shed considerable doubt on the complete destruction 
of the city by fire. One of the Christian basilicas excavated at the site 


84. Ibid., 256-8. 

85. A perusal of JGLS indicates the complete absence of dated inscriptions in the 
Limestone Massif between the termini 540-550. The last of these before the Persian march 
mentions the completion of a gallery of the second storey of a house at Zerzita near Djebel 
Sim'an and is dated 539 A.D. IGLS 456. The editors have erroneously put JGLS 562 into 
the index at 540 A.D. The correct date for the latter is 480 A.D. It is remarkable indeed 
that plague theories have been used to explain the decline in building activity in the 
Limestone Massif during the 540s, particularly as the terminus comes in 539 and not 
542.In contrast, the southern Apamene does show signs of building activity between 540- 
544, including a small fortress at Tamak (after September 1, 540) which must have been 
put up in direct response to the Sasanid invasion that took Apamea earlier that year. /GLS 
1957. At Kome Olbanon, also in the far south, a tower was erected in 543. IGLS 1889.The 
other two buildings constructed between 540-544 were civilian houses. /GLS 1873, 
1818.The Persians did not reach this part of the Apamene in 540, but the region may have 
been troubled by the threat of Lakhmid Arab attacks. 

86. For the siege of Apamea, see John of Ephesus, The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical 
History of John Bishop of Ephesus, tr. R. Payne Smith (Oxford 1860), 385-387 z HE 6.6. 

87. Evagrius, HE 5.10 (Bidez-Parmentier 206). 
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has mosaics dating from the reign of Justinian, but also a pavement from 
after 573 that was partially destroyed by fire in the earthquakes of 577 
and 588. As to the second point, about the number of captives taken, 
there is some corroboration. The Roman census of the city and 
Apamene taken in 6 A.D. came to 117,000. Fergus Millar observes: 
‘Even if (as is not likely) this included every inhabitant . . ., it still 
implies a very large population living in villages as well as those living 
within the walls of the city itself. In reality it must imply a total 
population of the territory of several hundred thousand.'** In comparing 
figures five hundred years apart, all one can say is that the Apamene (in 
addition to the eastern part of the Antiochene around Beroia and 
Chalkis) was capable of sustaining such a population and that the 
convergence of the figures is striking. It should be kept in mind that 
Adarmahan is said to have successfully attacked ‘several strong and 
well fortified towns’ and ‘numerous castles’, and that the captive band 
consisted of people from ‘Apamea and the other towns'.*? The final 
figure was arrived at only after the prisoners had been marched across 
Mesopotamia to Dara in the foothills of Tur ‘Abdin, a distance of some 
400 kilometres. The problem will require fuller study before John of 
Ephesus’ figures can be dismissed out of hand. It cannot be estimated 
how many of the inhabitants of the Apamene were repatriated after the 
conclusion of peace in 591, as the sources are silent. 

The northern parts of the Apamene were still recovering from 
Khusrau I’s raid of 540 when Adarmahan struck, as a brief survey of the 
epigraphy will reveal. The last inscription to appear in these parts before 
540 is a mosaic in the East Basilica at Apamea.” The epigraphic record 
thereafter becomes thinner and suggests a slow recovery from the 
events of that year:?! 


Adrona Lintel 545/6 
Idjaz Fortress 546/7 
El-Habbat Fortress 556 


88. Fergus Millar, The Roman Near East 3} BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, Mass. 1993), 250. 

89. John of Ephesus, HE 6.6 (Payne Smith 385f.). 

90. The sponsor of the mosaic was the civil official Apellion. IGLS 1344. The main 
ornamentation of the basilica was executed by archbishop Paul between 533-540. SEG 26 
(1976-77), 1627-1630. 

91. The inscriptions are respectively IGLS 1709, 1598, 1609, 1682, 1505. 
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Adrona Fortress 558/9 
Khirbet Hass Lintel 566 


Almost no civilian building activity is recorded. This is quite disturbing, 
as it suggests a halt to economic expansion thanks to depopulation of 
the territorium of Apamea in 540. The main preoccupation thereafter 
was to emplant fortresses in districts where villages populations 
survived and might be at risk in future. Adrona and Idjaz, which were 
examined in detail above, were too far south to be affected by the raid of 
540. In later years these became important defensive centres not least 
because the district in which they had not been depopulated. But the 
criteria for establishing a demographic profile of the territorium of 
Apamea are entirely lacking. It must be recognised, however, that new 
discoveries could change this picture. Most of the civil building 
inscriptions in Syria II that date from 574-591 come from the southern 
part of the province which was unaffected by Adarmahan's raid.?? In the 
north there are few traces of recovery thereafter. Their content may be 
summarised briefly: 


Ma‘saran House lintel 577/8 
Stabl Antar Fortress 577/8 
Adrona Lintel 583/4 
Bradiye Lintel, choir of a church 593 


The paucity of inscriptions in the northern part of Syria II tends to 
corroborate a thesis of demographic catastrophe in 573. The first two 
texts noted above were erected during the three-year truce of 574-577 
which removed Syria from the zone of operations in favour of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia. The Persians doubtless felt there was little 
more to be had from raiding Syria. The church inscription at Bradiye is 
the last in the northern Apamene before the Arab conquest of Syria in 
the mid-630s. 

By way of comparison, the chronology for the depopulation of the 
Antiochene, including mainly the Limestone Massif, ran somewhat 


92. For the southern parts of Syria II, see JGLS 1714-1997.The Apamene proper: /GLS 
1311-1713. 

93. IGLS 1555, 1673, 1678, 1392 respectively. For a chronology of the inscriptions see 
IGLS 4, p. 376. 
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differently to judge from the epigraphy.” New inscriptions do not begin 
to appear here again until about ten years after the Persian raid of 540.5 
They can be summarised as follows: 


Tawam (Djebel Sim'an) Stone band 549/50 
Dana (Djebel Halaqah) Lintel 550 
Dar Qita (Djebel Barisha) Tower lintel 551 
Kokanaya (Djebel Barisha) House lintel 552 
Kfellousin (Djebel Halaqah) House lintel 552/3 
Bashmishli (Djebel Barisha) House lintel 553 
Ghuwaniyeh (Djebel Barisha) Martyrion 554 
Bshindelaya (Djebel al-A ‘la) Balustrade 554 
Brad (Djebel Sim‘an) Church lintel 561 
Kefr Qalbloze (Djebel al-A ‘la) House 561 
Dar Qita (Djebel Barisha) Baptistry lintel 566/7 
Taltita (Djebel al-A*la) Lintel 570 
Sheikh Sleiman (Djebel Sim ‘an) House lintel 571/2? 
Burdj es-Sab' (Djebel Halaqah) Tower 572 
Kimar (Djebel Sim'an) Lintel 573 


The construction of new buildings in the ancient world can often be 
taken as a sign of demographic growth and an agricultural surplus. 
Following this supposition with caution, it appears that it took a decade 
after 540 before some economic expansion was possible in the 
Limestone Massif. The most important new buildings were the 
martyrion of St. Stephen at Ghuwaniyeh and the important baptistry of 
St. Sergius at Dar Qita. Building activity between 550-573 does not 


94. On the agricultural regime of the Limestone Massif and some aspects of sixth-century 
demographic decline, see: G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord 1 (Paris 
1953). See now P.-L. Gatier, “Villages du Proche-Orient protobyzantin (4éme-7eéme si". 
The Byzantine and Early Islamic Middle East Il: Land Use and Settlement Patterns, edd. 
G.R.D. King and Averil Cameron (Princeton 1994), 17-48. Semi-arid farming techniques 
as adapted to the Negev desert in Palaestina IH are discussed in P. Mayerson, The Ancient 
Agricultural Regime of Nessana and the Central Negeb', Excavations at Nessana (Auja 
Hafir), Palestine I, ed. H.D. Colt, 1 (London 1962), 211-257. 

95. The series in /GLS runs 355-698 and excludes the steppe east of Beroia, the so-called 
limes of Chalkis. 

96. The inscriptions in /GLS are 493, 541, 603, 572, 620, 635, 362, 546, 642, 403, 478, 
357. I have omitted JGLS 391 from the series. Its date is disputed because of a damaged 
letter (chi versus upsilon). As a ‘One God’ inscription it belongs more plausibly in 363 
than 563. The inscriptions of Tawam and Kefr Qalbloze are noted in J. Jarry, ‘Inscriptions 
arabes, syriaques et grecques du Massif du Bélus en Syrie du Nord', Annales 
islamologiques 7 (1967), 139-220, with 74 plates, nos. 93 and 126. For the inscription at 
Kfellousin: idem, ‘Inscriptions arabes, syriaque et grecques du Massif du Bélus en Syrie 
du Nord (suite)’, AI 9 (1970), no. 37. 
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reflect the same growth as in the early sixth century, but one might 
venture to say that the Limestone Massif had begun to recover its 
demographic buoyancy by the 550s. The largest single group of new 
works was put up in Djebel Barisha, the westernmost of the massifs. It 
is tempting to suppose that the people who recolonised the Antiochene 
after 540 set up their habitations with a view to fleeing westward if the 
Persians again raided their lands by coming up the military highway 
from Beroia. The two sites in Djebel Halaqah also give easy access to 
the road. Safety lay in flight, for the epigraphy does not suggest the 
existence of important fortifications anywhere in the Limestone Massif 
during the sixth century. We cannot say what folk memory lay behind 
this demographic fact except perhaps that in 540 large numbers of 
refugees were driven into the Dana or Sermada plain and took refuge on 
the slopes of the surrounding hills, including the ancient temenos atop 
Djebel Sheikh Berekat and the monastery of St. Symeon Stylites the 
Elder. These sites lacked fortifications but were still perhaps defensible. 
It is impossible to say whether the Persians attacked these places. They 
will eventually have rounded up any refugees clinging to the slopes of 
the Sermada plain before pushing on to Antioch. The existing buildings 
presumably sufficed for the folk who reoccupied the Limestone Massif 
during the decade after 540.” 

A look at the inscriptions dating after Adarmahan’s march suggests 
that detachments from his army depopulated the Limestone Massif once 
again in 573:% 


Dur‘aman {Djebel Halaqah) Tower (?) lintel 579 


97. An inscription mentioning a fortress at Me‘ez (Djebel Barisha) seems to belong to 
the period of Byzantine reconquest in the 10th-11th c. Jarry, ‘Inscriptions du Massif du 
Bélus’, no. 115=/GLS 586. The depopulation of the Limestone Massif thus had little to do 
with the plague of 542, as the chronology is off by 2-3 years in the epigraphy. If anything, 
the plague would have offered incentives to recolonise the villages there, as the casualties 
from the plague were popularly perceived to be lower in the countryside. Arguments have 
been made for the plague being a factor in the ruralisation of the sixth-century economy in 
Trombley,’ Monastic Foundations in Anatolia’, 57-59 (Lycia) and ‘Religious Transition in 
Sixth-Century Syria’, 192 (western Antiochene). On this see also: L. Conrad, ‘Epidemic 
Disease in Central Syria in the Late Sixth Century: Some New Insights from the Verse of 
Hassan ibn Thabit’, BMGS 18 (1994), 21f. See also the observations of Georges Tate, who 
leaves the question open (infra, note 186). 

98. IGLS 502, 533, 403, 530, 500, 401, 563. The date of no. 403 is disputed, being either 
571/2 or 586/7. Sarfud: J. Jarry, ‘Inscriptions de Syrie du Nord revelées en 1969’, Annales 
islamologiques 9 (1970), no. 13. 
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Khirbet Tizin (Djebel Barisha) Church lintel 585 
Sheikh Sleiman (Djebel Sim‘an) House lintel 586/7 (2) 
Qasr el-Banat (Djebel Halaqah) Boundary marker 588 
Sarfud Lintel 591-600 
Tourmanin (Djebel Halaqah) Lintel 592 
Sheikh Sleiman (Djebel Sim‘an) Church lintel 602 
Babisqa (Djebel Barisha) Church lintel 609/10 


The construction of new buildings did not resume until a year after the 
truce of 574-577 had ended. The Antiochene was not threatened again 
before the war ended in 591, except by the Lakhmid Arabs. Yet only 
two of the inscriptions can plausibly be supposed to belong to houses, 
those at Sheikh Sleiman and Tourmanin.Thus there seems to have been 
no particular need for new construction at the larger villages on Djebel 
Barisha like Dar Qita or Brad on Djebel Sim‘an. On the other hand the 
boundary marker of 588 found at Qasr el-Banat is important, as it 
demonstrates the activities of the officials of the Praetorian Prefect in 
the Antiochene in the last years of the war and suggests a high degree of 
economic stability if not expansion: 


By the command of Paul the most glorious Count of the East through the 
efforts of John the most splendid kankellarios, the setting of perimeter markers 
was carried out between the village of the Kaprobaradoi and the village of the 
Bizikoi in the seventh year of the indiction in the year 637 [of the era of 
Antioch]. 


The Spot of other villages were presumably reerected during this time, 
including those belonging to imperial estates in Djebel Barisha.!9? 
Churches were the principal object of new construction.Two of these 
were founded in the first decade of the seventh century, one of them 
being dedicated to St. Sergius. As with the Apamene, it is impossible to 
say how much of the population taken captive by Adarmahan in 574 
was repatriated in 591. The new houses and survey of village boundaries 
suggest some demographic expansion, but the seventh-century churches 
raise more perplexing questions. St. Sergius was particularly popular 
among the Christian Arabs. The appearance of his name on a church 
may well signify the free migration of bedouin into the arable lands of 


99. IGLS 530. 
100. IGLS 528, 589. 
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the Limestone Massif in the decades after 591 if the local peasantry 
failed to return from Persia and reoccupy its lands. If so, the period 
between 591-610 may have seen the creeping pastoralisation of the 
agriculturally diverse lands of the Antiochene. The Arabs will have 
used the churches as their own central shrines, leaving the other 
churches to what remained of the local peasantry. This is strongly 
suggested by the church of St. Sergius at Babisqa in Djebel Barisha, 
whose dedicand was the Arab woman (probably the wife of a sheikh) 
called Sulaymana of the Banu Zoryn or Zaryl in 609/10 (Gye Epy, 
BonBeoov. npócós&s tv xaprogop(iav) LoAopovida vàv Zopov. 
ÉtovG nvx).!°! The church inscription of 602 at Sheikh Sleiman in 
Djebel Sim‘an names the presbyter Sergius as its dedicand (Lë) tod 
Xspyioo np(s)(Borépou).'? The anomalies of spelling in these texts 
do not suggest high literacy in Greek. 


III. The Chalkidike during the reign of Phokas and early years of 
Herakleios (c. 604-613) 

These considerations put the great Persian War of 604-628 in a 
somewhat different light, for it seems clear that the Antiochene and 
northern Apamene had gone into catastrophic demographic decline 
decades before this. In this last period the literary sources again pose 
problems that can be resolved only by close reading of the epigraphy. 
As the provincial epigraphy becomes increasingly sparse in the first 
years of Herakleios’ reign (5 October 610-11 February 641), the 
discussion will be limited mainly to the reign of the usurper Phokas (23 
November 602-5 October 610) whose official acts are treated with 
brevity in the surviving accounts.? As with all "bad emperors who 


101. IGLS 563. 

102. IGLS 401. 

103. Sources: Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 290-299. Nikephoros of Constantinople, 
Historia Syntomos, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1880), 3ff.=Short History, ed. tr. C. Mango 
(Washington, D.C. 1990), 34-37.Older literature includes A.N. Stratos, Byzantium in the 
Seventh Century 1/1, tr. M. Ogilvie-Grant (Amsterdam 1968), 69ff., and G. Ostrogorsky, 
A History of the Byzantine State, tr. Joan Hussey (Brunswick, New Jersey 1969),76ff. 
More recently: D.Olster, The Politics of Usurpation in the Seventh Century (Amsterdam 
1993), 81-97, the most thorough survey of the subject to date. 
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suffered damnatio memoriae, the rhetoric of the archival reports 
embedded in the chronicles and other sources has obscured the 
provincial history of the period. The later chapters of the life of St. 
Theodore of Sykeon (ob. 613) offer some scope for analysis of rural life 
in Galatia I, but no comparable source exists for Syria.‘ 

The annalistic sources like Theophanes the  Confessor's 
Chronographia give the impression of complete demographic disaster 
in northern Syria between 604-610. The raid of 604/5, led by the 
Sasanid generals Kardarigan and Rhousmiazan, plundered ‘many 
towns’ in certain unspecified provinces. Theophanes’ notations for 
the next two years have particular significance. For 605/6 he observes: 
“In this year the Persians captured Dara, making all Mesopotamia and 
Syria into a body of captives that cannot be numbered.’' Then, for 
606/7, he states: ‘In this year the Persians crossed the Euphrates and 
took captive all Syria, Palestine, and Phoenice, causing great 
destruction in the parts of the Roman empire.'!!?? The critic will first 
observe the complete absence of toponyms in these passages, except for 
Dara, the principal Roman fortress covering the Persian frontier.! Its 
seizure left the Transeuphratesian provinces of Mesopotamia and 
Osrhoene open to raids by Sasanid and Lakhmid cavalry.! Many of the 
smaller towns fell and the rural population suffered starvation, 
deportation and resettlement in Persia.!! An impression of complete 
catastrophe reigned in Antioch and the other cities of Syria, and at 
Constantinople by hindsight. Yet the absence of placenames in these 
reports allows for the possibility that many towns, isolated fortresses 
and fortified monasteries held out during this phase of the war. In fact, 


104. George the Monk, Vie de Théodore de Sykéón, ed. tr. A.-J. Festugiére 1 (Subsidia 
Hagiographica 48/1, Brussels 1970), 96-119. W. Kaegi, 'New Evidence on the Early 
Reign of Herclius', BZ 66 (1973), 308-330.This material has not been studied in detail as 
evidence for rural society during the Persian War of 604-628. 

105. Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 292, line 27f. 

106. Ibid., 293, lines 23-26. 

107. Ibid., 295, lines 14-16. 

108. See generally Whitby, ‘Procopius’ Description of Dara’, (as in note 43). 

109. Whitby plays down the significance of Dara in the overall scheme of frontier 
defence until the war of 572-591, a useful caution against monocausal explanations for the 
military catastrophes that followed: Maurice and His Historian, 209-213. 

110. On the chronology, Olster, Politics of Usurpation, 95-97. 
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evidence gleaned from the inscriptions and archaeology confirms this 
hypothesis, and puts the real period of disaster in northern Syria a 
decade later, when the epigraphic evidence almost completely lapses, 
during the early years of Herakleios’ reign.'"! 

Dated inscriptions from the eastern parts of Syria I, mention the 
construction of fortifications and Christian basilicas with locally 
collected revenues during the supposed period of catastrophe between 
604-611. The sample is not wide, but is by far the most considerable for 
northern Syria. The principal sites in question are Anasartha 
Theodoropolis (present-day Khanasir) and present-day Mu‘allaq 
(ancient name unknown). These places lie amidst the network of towns, 
fortresses and military roads to the east of the Limestone Massif 
sometimes called the ‘limes of Chalkis’ or, more properly, the 
Chalkidike after the name of the principal city of the district. It will be 
necessary briefly to review the epigraphic record of the Chalkidike from 
the later sixth century before turning to the seventh-century evidence. 

The importance of Chalkis in the forward defence of the Antiochene 
can be inferred from a series of a great imperial inscriptions dating from ` 
550 when the fortifications were refurbished: 


The entire west curtain was built with the help of God from the foundations up 
to the battlements from the pious outlay of funds by our most serene, Christ- 
beloved master Flavius Justinianus, perpetual Augustus and Autokrator, by the 
provision of Longinus, the most notable and all-praiseworthy ex-prefect and ex- 
consul and magister militum [per Orientem], and that of Anastasius the most 
notable ex-consul, and that of Isidore the most magnificent illustris and military 
engineer. In the 14th indiction of the year 862 [of the Seleucid era]. (Cross) 
(leaf)? 


The strategic role of city in the later sixth century may be inferred from 
the fact that the town remained the headquarters of the dux of Syria I. Its 
akropolis and fortifications in the lower city certainly proved their 
usefulness as a refuge for the rustics of Chalkis' territorium in the 


111. On this, see infra. 

112. IGLS 348.Cf. 349.For the military gate of Chalkis, see: J.-P.Foudrin, ‘Une porte 
urbaine construite à Chalcis de Syrie par Isidore de Milet le Jeune (550/551)’, TM 12 
(1994), 299-307 including a new edition of the inscriptions by D. Feissel. Cf. Mouterde- 
Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, Plates II-IV. 
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Lakhmid invasion of 554 which was subsequently defeated by the 
Ghassanid phylarch al-Harith b. Jabala. Roman detachments seem not 
to have been involved in the fighting.!? In 591, taking the two or more 
Bavéa of cavalry stationed at Chalkis, the presumed dux of Syria I, 
Marinus, was appointed órootpatnyóc with some 10,000 men under 
his command to conduct the pursuit of the Persian usurper Vahram.!! 
The defensive infrastructure of the territorium was not dealt with, 
however. The fortification of less important sites was left to the local 
authorities, whether civil or ecclesiastical, who raised the monies 
needed by local subscription. This was the case with a nearby fortified 
monastery. Its Syriac inscription tells us that a mason named Abraham 
completed the work in 575 on behalf of the archimandrite and monks.!!5 
Significantly, the task was completed two years after Adarmahan's sack 
of Apamea and the first of the three-year truce covering northern Syria. 
It should be evident from this that Adarmahan's expedition went 
straight for the most densely settled parts of Syria I and II, bypassing the 
semi-arid Chalkidike which lay further to the east. 

The relatively large number of inscriptions in the Chalkidike 
confirms this and suggests demographic continuity with little or no de- 
population for the duration of the war, down to 591. The Roman 
response to the truce of 574-577 was to throw up fortifications every- 
where, thereby stabilising the limes of Chalkis. Both civil and military 
building activity progressed despite ‘rumours of war’ filtering in from 
the continuous Ermattungskrieg in Arzanene, Mesopotamia and Roman 
Armenia between 574-591.!5 Among the civil works in the Chalkidike 
during this period were a church at Kefr Hout (579/80), the completion 
of a monument (582 or 583), and an unknown building (588/9). The 


113. C.E. Bosworth, ‘Iran and the Arabs before Islam’, Cambridge History of Iran 3/1: 
The Seleucid, Parthian and Iranian Periods, ed. E. Yarshater (Cambridge 1983), 607. The 
battle was fought near the spring of ‘Ouadaye, an otherwise unknown site: Shahid, 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 1/1, 240-251. 

114. Theophylact Simokatta, Historiae 5.11.5-7. See Whitby’s comment, Maurice and 
His Historian, 147. 

115. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, 53. 

116. The war of attrition between 575-591 saw few pitched battles, but much raiding 
and many sieges. For the course of operations, see: Whitby, Maurice and His Historian, 
262-292. It is most probable that Herakleios’ incursions into Persia between 622-627 were 
dictated by the historical experience of the previous war. 
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gate lintel of a fortress was laid at Ghajar el-Amiri two years after the 
expiry of the truce (between 1 September and 31 December 580).!'7 In 
conformity with the idea of *defence in depth', a small square fortress 
was built at Stabl ‘Antar further behind the frontier near Taroutia in 
Syria II. The xáotpov has five towers (with one at each corner) and a 
single south gate. Two cisterns were built with a view to sieges. The 
inscription over the gate is dated 577/8 A.D. and reads: '(Cross) This is 
the gate of the Lord. The just shall enter within it. (Cross) In the year 
889 [of the Seleucid era], in the eleventh indiction. All things for the 
glory of God.'!!* In the context of the truce 574-577, the ‘just’ men were 
the Roman armies of the frontier, the civil population and perhaps the 
Ghassanid allies of the empire. The inscription represents the kinds of 
defensive measures that must have been taken elsewhere during the 
final year of the truce and after. 

The principal defensive area of the Chalkidike consists of several 
high, rugged hills broken by passes. These natural features were taken 
into account and sometimes even converted into fortified zones. For 
example, a large hill to the west of Anasartha has a crudely constructed 
wall that enclosed a considerable area must have became a point of 
refuge during the sixth-century wars. The site contains the fortified 
basilica of St. Sergius and various other buildings. Its walls date from 
the later fourth century, but were certainly refurbished in later times of 
invasion. The place seems not to have been surveyed for pottery and 
other signs of habitation.!!? The fortification of this site restricted hostile 
Arabs from getting access to the interior of Djebel Shbeyt, a large 
natural refuge surrounded by an escarpment in which grain storehouses 
had been constructed. A number of small forts guarded the breaks in the 
escarpment leading to the interior. As the first high place in the 
Chalkidike to the west of the Euphrates plain, Djebel Shbeyt protruded 
like a salient along the flank of an army approaching from the east. The 
pass around its north side leads to the fortifications at Mu'allaq and 
thereafter Anasartha, a major road centre on the west side of Djebel 
Shbeyt.'?? The east side of Djebel Shbeyt overlooking the Euphrates 


117. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, nos. 1, 28, 62, and Syriac no. 7. 

118. Prentice, PAES III B, 947 = IGLS 1673. Butler, PAES JI B, 63f. and Plate IX. 
119. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, 167f. 

120. Ibid., 167f. 
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plain was guarded by the citadel of Drehem, a small fort (120 x 90 
metres) with a double enceinte atop a flat hill.!2! 

The district around Djebel Shbeyt was not devoid of other rural forts. 
For example, as early as 506/7 the bishop of Anasartha erected 
Kaotpov at Bouz el-Khanzir. It provides a good example of episcopal 
intervention of the sort first attested in the Persian War of Anastasius in 
502-506: ‘(Cross) Place of refuge of God, your salvation [---]. It was 
built by the command of bishop Stephen, son of Theodore, and Sergius 
the presbyter and John the lector and administrator . . .”!2? The lower 
clergy seem to have directed the construction and paid the workmen. 
Ecclesiastical care for the military needs of the rural population became 
a necessity during that war and continued thereafter. Inadequate staff 
and funds coming from the Praetorian Prefect led in time to the 
‘privatisation’ of work on fortifications as the sixth century progressed. 
It is difficult to say where the funds came from for a fortified park (6 
MUPYOOHKOV) at Rasm el-Hagal dating probably c. 563/4 this: ‘(Cross) 
The towered enclosure was founded with the help of God the Holy One 
by Leontius and Sergius (?), the admired administrators.’ These men 
held civil rather than ecclesiastical offices, being designated 
tpaxtevtai or financial officials of the Praetorian Prefecture charged 
with collecting tax receipts. 

The so-called ‘Citadel of Zebed’, whose ancient name was probably 
Kaprozabada, was another topographical feature in this defensive 
zone.!?^^ It is a quadrangular fort with large and small towers measuring 
about 100 x 80 metres. Inside, the basilica of St. Sergius is dated by 
inscriptions to 511/2.!% In their present state the fortifications are of a 
later date, probably postdating Khusrau I’s sneak attack of 540. Their 
terminus post quem is established by an inscription dating from c. 535/6 
amongst the spolia used to construct the wall 29 Little is known about the 


121. Ibid., 170f. and Plates XCII.2 and XCIV. 

122. IGLS 270. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes of Chalcis, Plates XXXIII-XXXV. 

123. IGLS 316. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes of Chalcis, Plates XCVII-CI. 

124. Zebed seems not to have had urban status. Nor is it clear that a regular cavalry 
formation was ever stationed there. R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie 
antique et mediévale (Paris 1927), 203f. 

125. IGLS 310-313. 

126. The dated inscription is IGLS 307. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes of Chalcis, 162-167 
and Plan VI. 
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Zebed area during the sixth-century wars. It does not figure in 
Procopius’ account of operations in 540. Since the Sasanid army’s 
objective was the heart of Syria, it passed from Circesium on the 
Euphrates to Beroia well to the north of Zebed, but the Lakhmid Arabs 
may well have raided the area after the magister militum Bouzes 
withdrew the Roman cavalry northward across the Euphrates in the first 
weeks of the war. The same general suppositions may apply to the War 
of 572-591. 

With this in view, we can now turn to Anasartha Theodoropolis to 
observe the effects of the Persian War of 604-628 on rural society in the 
Chalkidike. The lintel inscription of the citadel gate reflects the late 
sixth-century system of building and paying for fortifications. It most 
certainly belongs to this period, and has been plausibly assigned to 
594/5. It is badly damaged, and in consequence the names of the 
officials who directed the work have been lost. It reads: 


(Cross) Jesus. Emanuel. (Cross) [---] God of all. 
[A city] which scorned the inroad of barbarians by the gifts of empire now sets up 
on its gates [the names of] its benefactors: the saviour Christ, the victorious 
sovereigns, the all-praiseworthy [phylarch of the Ghassanids?], the Praetorian 
Prefects, [---] its most holy bishop, [---] the most glorious engineer, in the month 
of Gorpiaios of the year <90>6 [of the Seleucid era] in the thirteenth indiction. 
(Cross)!?? 


The wording of the inscription suggests at least one Sasanid or Lakhmid 
siege of Anasartha between c. 573-591 and betrays a certain anxiety 
about the situation on the eastern frontier in the immediate aftermath of 
the war, notwithstanding the recent conversion of the Lakhmid phylarch 
Nu‘man III to Christianity.?* The acclamation of coemperors is a 
provincial allusion to the elevation of Maurice's son Theodosius to 


127. The various dating possibilities are discussed in the different editions of the 
inscriptions. The editors of IGLS 288 came down in favour of 594/5 as the date. 
Previously edited in Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 
1899, Part III: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, ed. W.K. Prentice (New York 1908), no. 318. 
Hereinafter cited as AAES III. Prentice suggests that portraits or effigies of the town's 
benefactors completed the programme of the inscription.For photos of the site, see: 
Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, Plates XXXI-XXXIL. 

128. Noted in Sebastian Brock, 'Syriac Sources for Seventh-Century History', BMGS 2 
(1976), 29. 
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imperial rank on 26 March 590. Nor is it implausible that considerable 
imperial monies went to strengthening the fortress of the Chalkidike at 
this time. Works at this time could reflect a degree of suspicion about 
the intentions of Rome’s new client king of Persia, Khusrau II, at a time 
when the empire was being hard pressed by the Avars and Slavs in 
Illyricum.!? It is possible, then, that imperial finances in the last decade 
of the sixth century were straitened by the need to prepare for a new war 
on the eastern frontier. 

Around the time of the outbreak of war with Persia in 603/4, Narses, 
probably magister militum per Orientem, led an ephemeral revolt 
against Phokas, choosing Edessa in Osrhoene as his base 170 This, 
coupled with Narses’ request for aid from Khusrau II, gave the Sasanid 
monarch a favourable opportunity in 604 to start the war he had been 
contemplating for some time. Narses’ rebellion presumably drained off 
the military manpower and fiscal resources of Oriens that might 
otherwise have gone into the repair of fortifications. These tasks had 
traditionally lain in the hands of the Praetorian Prefects and their staff.!?! 
In consequence, the smaller towns were left to fend for themselves. The 


129. Khusrau II Parviz’s interest in the intercessory powers of St. Sergius at the shrine in 
Resapha can only have been viewed with scepticism by Domitianus, archbishop of 
Melitene (Armenia II), who as Maurice's cousin or nephew conducted the negotiations 
that led to the recognition of Khusrau's claim to the Sasanid throne. Theophylact 
Simokatta, Historiae 5..2.1-6 and 5.12-15. On the Avar war, see Whitby, Maurice and His 
Historian, 138-183. 

130. Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 291f. Sebeos, Histoire d'Héraclius, tr. F. Macler 
(Paris 1904), 56f. Olster rejects the argument that Narses allied himself with Khusrau II. 
Politics of Usurpation, 92-94. 

131. A.H.M. Jones' views on this subject are not strictly applicable to the later sixth 
century. Even if the actual construction of frontier fortresses was supervised by the duces 
of the provinces, the Anasartha inscription of 594/5 makes it clear that the funds came 
from the praetorian prefecture. This will have included the salaries of the military 
engineers, funds for hiring stonecutters and carpenters, and so forth. This was in fact an 
important feature of the ‘public works’ function of the prefecture. Jones, LRE 461f. and 
1198, n. 125. Most of the epigraphic evidence cited by Jones is of western provenance and 
of fourth-century date. The chronicle of Joshua the Stylite and Codex lustinianus are in 
full agreement with the epigraphy that the bishops of the eastern provinces had begun to 
take considerable responsibility for this by the early sixth century. The division of tasks 
and source of funds was complex and locally differentiated. Cf. Trombley, ‘““Dark Age” 
Cities in Comparative Context’, 443f., n. 35. 
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broader impact of this problem is reflected in the inscriptions of the 
Chalkidike and of Anasartha in particular. 

At Anasartha a landed magnate named Gregorios Abimenos (viz. the 
Arabic ‘[son] of Abu Ma‘an’) took in hand the task of repairing the 
town’s fortifications in 604/5, the year in which the Sasanid generals 
Kardarigan and Rhousmiazan conducted their raid against northern 
Syria.!? The inscription on the fortifications reflects changed fiscal 
circumstances: 


(Cross) Lord, protect our most pious masters [Phokas a]nd Leontia. (Cross) 
Gregorios the all-praiseworthy, a pious branch that blossomed from a noble root, 
a person decorated with the fruits of virtue, presents this wall to God and spares 
his own fatherland the expense. The eighth indiction in the year 916 [of the 
Seleucid era].!?? 


The work was a response to rather minor military operations and 
*rumours of war' in the first year of the hostilities. The fortifications had 
presumably undergone some deterioration since their last reconstruction 
in 594/5 and were fully refurbished by the time the threat became grave 
in 605/6, with the fall of Dara and the wide-ranging attacks on Syria and ` 
Mesopotamia that are said to have accrued ‘a large body of captives that 
cannot be numbered.’ Gregorios repaired the wall without compensa- 
tion from the Praetorian Prefecture (S@pogopei O(e)@ xai tóðe 10 
1ix oc (sic) Mrdoi (sic) tig oiketac natpióoc). The implication is that 
the monies could not be spared from the public funds whose agents had 
failed to cope with the disruption in revenues caused by the three-way 
struggle amongst Phokas, Narses, and Khusrau. No early seventh- 
century text suggests that such extraordinary fiscal exactions caused 
popular discontent.!?* On the other hand, it would be a mistake to view 
the invocations on behalf of Phokas in the first line of the inscription as 
a sign of provincial enthusiasm for his regime. It was simply a matter of 
good form. His name was later erased, either after Herakleios seized 
power on 5 October 610 or after the Persian evacuation of Syria in 628. 


132. IGLS 92=Prentice, AAES UI 325. On the Arabic derivation of the family name 
Aipevoc, Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century 1/1, 626-631. 

133. IGLS 281. Cf. no. 292. 

134. Cf. the discussion of the seventh-century sections of the life of St. Theodore of 
Sykeon, infra, Appendix. 
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Another inscription at Anasartha c. 604/5 reads: ‘(Cross) Lord, protect 
emperor [Phokas], the most pious benefactor and victor’ ((Doxà tò 
evoePéot(atov)] ebepyétnv Kai vixntü[v] Baoiréa, kópie, 
pvAa&[ov]).!35 This text may reflect the flight of Narses from Edessa in 
defeat, hence the epithet ‘victor’. Both inscriptions were cut according 
to the standard form of public monuments. Like the oft-cited inscription 
on the column erected in 607 by Smaragdus, exarch of Italy, in the 
Roman forum, they hardly betray ‘remarkable favour’ for Phokas’ 
regime.!3% Both the Gregorios inscriptions require the restoration of 
Phokas’ name in consequence of its erasure after his deposition, 
execution and damnatio memoriae in 610.157 

Anasartha did not surrender to the Persians during the second year of 
the war, as we learn from an inscription of May 606 probably belonging 
to the town: '(Cross) We shall escape every form of evil by inscribing 
your cross, O Christ, fellow countryman to those of us who regard you 
with our minds and senses. In the year 917 [of the Seleucid era], in the 
month of Artemisios in the ninth indiction.'?? The crucial phrase in the 
inscription (1óv otavpóv cov . . . ypáqpovtec, nav elóog rovnpiag 
óiapebyopnev) admits pervasive fear of invasion, with the attendant 
risks of famine, deportation and death. The erection of the cross on the 
fortifications was an apotropaic device thought to deflect the missiles 
fired by Persian siege engines and to preserve the ‘sacred space' of the 
Late Antique town.!?? 


135. IGLS 291. 

136. Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, ed. H. Dessau 1 (Berlin 1954), no. 837. 
Ostrogorsky has misunderstood the point of the inscription, which Smaragdus (and not the 
pope) erected as governor of Italy (praepositus palatii ac patricius et exarchus Italiae). 
The act had nothing to do with pope Gregory I's demand that the patriarch of 
Constantinople abjure the title of ‘oecumenical patriarch’. Byzantine State, 83f. The 
column was in any case erected during the pontificate of Boniface III, whose biography 
provides no evidence whatever of a pope with his hands in secular affairs. Liber 
Pontificalis, Pars Prior, ed. Th. Mommsen (Berlin 1898), 164. Boniface reigned for nine 
months. 

137. A later example of damnatio memoriae may be found in the deposition of the 
brothers of Constantine IV in 680/1. 

138. See IGLS 298 for the question of provenance. For the months of the Macedonian 
calendar, see V. Grumel, Traité d'études byzantines I: La chronologie (Paris 1958), 168, 

139, The documentation on this common phenomenon has yet to be brought together. 
To cite one important example, brick crosses were embedded in the Late Roman 
fortifications of Thessalonike in Macedonia I. O Tafrali, Topographie de Thessalonique 
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Gregorios Abimenos was a member of the decurion class who 
evidently had agricultural properties and residences in many towns 
behind the limes in the Chalkidike. He seems to have funded the 
construction of an aqueduct at the small fortress of Ammatha (present- 
day el-Hammam) lying some 18 km. southeast of Anasartha and about 
20 km. northeast of the sixth-century fortress at Adrona.! The 
inscription speaks well for the system of semi-arid agriculture practiced 
in the region: 


It is natural for every [spring] to flow from a height down onto a plain and to 
change the dry place into a wet one. By divine assent this property happened to 
have a rocky spring and provided a suitable smokey medicine for [our] health. 
Gr[egorios] found an agreeable stream and made arrangements for its 
conveyance in such a way as to cure the sickness of his fatherland. So a rushing 
spring of life and sanctuary was conveyed [to this place]. The entire work was 
erected during the time of his youth . . . In the twelfth indiction.'*! 


Since the aqueduct was erected ‘in the time of his youth’ the inscription 
belongs to either 578/9 or 593/4 when the twelfth indiction fell. The 
former belongs to the first year after the expiry of the truce of 575-578 ` 
with Khusrau I for northern Syria. The latter postdates the treaties of 


(Paris 1912), Plate IV.1. There is also the inscription on the Hormisdas Tower (late 4th c.): 
*Hormisdas completed the city with unbreakable walls . . .' Ibid., 32f. The church had 
taken over this task of maintaining parts of the fortifications by the late sixth century, as 
we learn from an inscription on the sea wall: ‘It was completed at the command of the 
most holy bishop Eusebius’ (c. 600 A.D.); ibid., 40f. Cf. J.-M. Spieser, 'Inventaire en vue 
d'un receuil des inscriptions historiques de Byzance’, TM 5 (1973), 154; idem, ‘Note sur 
le rempart maritime de Thessalonique', TM 8 (1981), 477-485;M. Vickers, 'The 
Byzantine Sea Walls of Thessaloniki’, Balkan Studies 11 (1970), 261-280. The continuity 
of the idea of fortifications as the demarcator of 'sacred space' in the Late Roman town is 
aptly expressed by Digest 1.8 and again as recapitulated in the Appendix to the Ekloga c. 
800 A.D.: ‘The walls are sanctified, that is to say holy. It is forbidden for anyone to 
damage them. Buildings devoted to public use, whether in town or countryside, are 
sacred’ (cávkza éoti tà veiym, Hyovv ayia, èv ol Kex@Aevtai tiva TANMpEAEIV . . A 
Appendix 3.8 in Appendix Eclogae, ed. _. Burgmann and Sp. Troianos in Forschungen zur 
byzantinische Rechtsgeschichte 4, ed. D. Simon (Fontes Minores III, Frankfurt am Main 
1979), 119. 

140. Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes de Chalcis, Plates LIV and LV. 

141. Ibid., no. 39. Only the first two letters of the name of the donor are visible. The 
identification with Gregorios is perfectly plausible. The site has a small building or fort 
with cisterns. Its ancient name was perhaps Ammatha, the fourth-century encampment of 
the Cohors Prima Victorum.Ibid., 85f. 
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591 by several years! Both would have been suitable occasions for 
building an aqueduct. 

In the fighting that came after 606, local farmers, artisans and traders 
will have manned the battlements refurbished in 604 and 606. 
Anasartha thereafter disappears from the historical record until the time 
of the Arab conquest of northern Syria. It will have surrendered to the 
Sasanids no later than 613, after the decisive battle fought near Antioch 
that ended Roman control of northern Syria. Between about 628-635 
Anasartha was part of a military district that included Barbalissos. The 
forces there were voluntarily evacuated after a brief parley with the 
Muslim commanders c. 635, permanently ending Roman control of the 
area.!43 

Building activity occurred in at least one other nearby site during the 
first decade of the Persian War of 604-628. A monastic church was 
completed at Mu'allaq in 606/7 inside a small, semi-rectangular 
K&otpov that measures c. 80 x 40 m.!^ The church inscription is 
damaged and contains a typical biblical prolegomenon: 


(Cross) Chi-Mu-Gamma ` [Chi-Mu-Gamma] (Cross) 
(Cross) This is the gate of the Lord. The just shall enter within it. Upon this rock 
I shall build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. (Cross) 
This house of St. Barapsabba was built through the efforts of the most illustrious 
[---] in the tenth indiction in the year 918 [of the Seleucid era], [---] being the 
stonecutter. (Cross)!^ 


The biblical language reflects the position of the fortress on a shallow 
rise in the ground (the ‘rock’) and expresses the pious hope that the 
barbarian enemy will never get within the gates of Mu‘allaq. With the 
crosses the words were meant to have apotropaic force. The Persian raid 


142. The various agreements are noted in Whitby, Maurice and His Historian, 297-304. 

143. Al-Baladhurt, Kitàb futüh al-buldan in Liber de expugnationis regionum, ed. M. de 
Goeje, 2nd ed. (Leiden 1968), 144-152. This work mentions the existence of both an 
akropolis and lower city fortifications at Chalkis at the time of the Arab conquest. 

144. For the configuration of the fort, See: Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes of Chalcis, 
Plate XL. 

145. IGLS 271 = Prentice, AAES III, 332. Ephrem Syrus’ Hymn 1.8, an invocatory 
incantation against the Persians in the siege of 350 against Late Roman Nisibis, also 
alludes to the Matthaean ‘rock’. S. Bonian, ‘St. Ephrem on War, Christian Suffering, and 
the Eucharist’, Parole de l'Orient 11 (1983), 158. 
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of 606/7 that was said by Theophanes to have ‘taken all Syria captive’ 
must be viewed with scepticism in light of this. The expression ‘most 
illustrious’ (&apunpócatog or clarissimus) indicates the senatorial rank 
of the donor. There is sufficient room in the broken part of the 
inscription for the name ‘Gregorios’, but Gregorios Abimenos is not 
known to have enjoyed this title. It seems more likely that the Praetorian 
Prefect or magister militum of Oriens had a hand in this. If so, it 
suggests potentially serious investment in the defence of the Chalkidike 
in 606/7, which served as a barrier against Sasanid attacks against the 
Emesene, Phoenice and ultimately Palestine. 

Mu‘allaq may have had some importance for agricultural production 
in the early seventh century. Unfortunately, no surface survey of the site 
seems yet to have taken place. Aerial photography conducted in the late 
1930s reveals the existence of many buildings outside the fortress and 
perhaps the centuriation of the fields to the east-northeast and south of 
the fortress. This built-up zone covered perhaps twenty to thirty times 
the area inside the walls. A torrent northwest of Mu'allaq leads down 
from Djebel Hass, and there is an aqueduct.'^6 It is probable, then, that 
the church and káotpov were the focus of a large agricultural 
community having an adequate supply of water.'*’ It is quite certain that 
Mu‘allaq was a large monastic estate, for a probably sixth-century 
inscription mentions the ‘monastery of St. Barapsabba' .!^ Various other 
inscriptions suggest that the place developed extensively in the second 
half of the sixth century, as for example a lintel of 553/4 petitioning St. 
George for help. Another undated text commemorates the 
construction of a martyrion of St. Dometius.'5? The convent probably 
accommodated monastic and secular labourers and had the fort as a 
point of refuge. As a place of no great strategic importance it may have 
survived the Persian War of 604-628 and the Arab conquest in the later 


146. IGLS 273. 

147. These deductions are based on Mouterde-Poidebard, Limes of Chalcis, Plate XLI. 

148. IGLS 272. The date is based on the omicron-upsilon ligature. 

149. IGLS 276. 

150. IGLS 274. St. Dometius was executed by Julian the Apostate in 363. The 
inscription could be of fifth- or sixth-century date. Cf. Van den Gheyn, ‘Acta Graeca S. 
Dometii Martyris', Analecta Bollandiana 19 (1900), 285-317. 
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630s. It is disputable that the same monastery was still in existence in 
the ninth century.'>! 

The military revolts and Persian raids of the early seventh century do 
not seem to have prevented church construction, an argument for the 
relative stability of the towns of northern Syria between 604-610. The 
picture of widespread pillage and depopulation given by Theophanes 
the Confessor therefore requires qualification. This rule also applies to 
the Limestone Massif well to the west of the Chalkidike. As mentioned 
in the previous section, one last church was constructed at Babisqa in 
Djebel Barisha in 609/10, with its lintel inscription reading: ‘(Cross) St. 
Sergius, help! Accept the offering of Sulaymana of the village of Zoryn, 
in the year 658 [of the era of Antioch].’The prayer for help (&y1e 
Znpy Bon£oov) in fact came during a lull in the attacks against Syria 
and reflects ‘rumours of war’. In 607/8 the Sassanid general Kardarigan 
raided Armenia and Cappadocia, granting northern Syria a respite.!5? 
Nor do there seem to have been major attacks here in 608/9 and 
609/10.The Persians concentrated instead on Osrhoene and 
Mesopotamia. It was thus possible to engage in some civil building 
projects. It is difficult not to conclude that the defences of the 
Chalkidike had been successfully shored up after the crisis of Narses’ 
revolt. It was ‘rumours of war’ rather than local fighting that caused 
Suleimana to dedicate the church to St. Sergius, a military saint and 
patron of the Christian Arabs now probably settled in the Limestone 
Massif.!53 

The end came for the Limestone Massif, Apamene, and Chalkidike in 


151. IGLS 272 note. I am unable to find the passage in the chronicle of Michael the 
Syrian cited by the editors of JGLS. It is perhaps a misprint for p.547 of the Syriac text, 
mentioning the burial of Mar Dionysius of Tell Mahre, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, 
at the ‘monastery of Qenneshrin’ on 22 August 845 A.D. John of Ephesus mentions a 
convent at Chalkis-Qenneshrin, so it seems going too far to link this reference to the site 
at Mu'allaq. Cf. Michael the Syrian, Chronique III, ed. J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1905), 116. A 
monastery of Mar Sargis is later known at Mu'allaq, but the oblivion of the earlier name 
of the site — that of St. Barapsabba — is a sure sign of discontinuity.Cf. Ernst 
Honigmann, Le couvent de Barsauma et le patriarcat jacobite d’Antioche et de Syrie 
(CSCO 146, Subsidia 7, Louvain 1954), 117. Honigmann seems to have been unaware of 
the Mu‘allaq inscriptions. 

152. Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 296, lines 6-10. 

153. Thus Theophylact Simokatta, Historiae 5.1.7 and 5.13. 
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613, well after Herakleios had seized the throne from Phokas in late 
610.!54 The chronicles and archaeological data are not entirely in 
agreement about the dates when individual cities and fortresses were 
taken. Theophanes the Confessor puts the fall of Apamea in Syria II (but 
not Antioch) in about May-June 611: ‘In the month of May the Persians 
campaigned against Syria and took Apamea and Edessa (sic) and came 
as far as Antioch (xoi Gov £oc 'Avtvoy etas). The Romans opposed 
them and fought a battle and were defeated. And the entire Roman army 
was destroyed so that very few escaped.’ This event belongs most 
probably in the spring of 613. At first sight, the Roman army in question 
was the one Herakleios had moved across the Taurus mountains in 613 
to destroy the Persian forces under Shahin and begin retaking the cities 
lost in recent years, but it may have joined existing forces that had been 
covering the Chalkidike and approaches to the Orontes basin since 
604.755 These events occurred two or three years after the lintel of the 
church of St. Sergius at Babisqa was emplaced in 609/10. The double 
advance on Antioch and Apamea took the Persians through and around 
the Limestone Massif. Babisqa lies along the route to Antioch, just 
south of the military highway running from Beroia on the west side of 
the Sermada plain. The demographic implications of this invasion are 
clear, and we must accept the conclusions of the excavators at Apamea 
that the city fell in 613.59 The continuous habitation in the city during 
the Persian occupation is disputable. For example, the coinage found in 


154. These dates are consistent with the evidence of the Syriac Chronicle of 724: Saint 
Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la Palestine au début du VIIe siècle, ed. tr. B. Flusin, II 
(Paris 1992), 71-74. It indicates that in 608/9 the Persians operated mainly in northern 
Mesopotamia, taking Mardin and Rheshaina. In 609/10 came the turn of Osrhoene and 
Euphratesia, with the loss of Edessa, Harran, Callinicum, Circesium and all remaining 
territory on the east bank of the Euphrates. 

155. Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 299, lines 14-17. 

156. Theophanes indicates that the Persians merely reached the environs of Antioch in 
611. With an evident desire to absolve Herakleios and blame Phokas for the catastrophe, 
Michael the Syrian has moved the date backwards to 609/10, associating the fall of 
Chalkis and Beroia with that of Antioch. Chronique 2, 378. All three cities probably fell in 
the same year, 613. This is consistent with Sebeos' account, who mentions a great battle 
outside the walls of Antioch shortly before Herakleios' first son's elevation to the rank of 
Augustus on 13 January 613. Histoire d'Héraclius, 67. For the date, see: Grumel, 
Chronologie, 356. Unfortunately, it is not clear from Sebeos' account who controlled the 
city at this point. If, as Theophanes suggests, Antioch was still in Roman hands at the 
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Street J during the French excavations of 1966 reveals a sequence of 
Roman bronze coins that could have been introduced to the site after the 
Persian withdrawal in 628.!5 In contrast, the numismatic finds safely 
indicate continuity of habitation at Epiphaneia, a city of Syria II further 
up the Orontes river. It presumably fell at the same time as Apamea, but 
the coin series is no help in deciding between 611 and 613.!58 Thereafter 
only a small number of Greek and Syriac inscriptions turn up in the 
Limestone Massif, but they do reflect the ethnic and institutional 
survival of Graeco-Syrian Christianity down to the third quarter of the 
seventh century. From the early eighth century onward the Syriac 
epigraphy predominates. The sequence runs: 


Deir Sim'an (Djebel Sim'an) Lintel with crosses (Greek) 653/4 
Sarfoud (Djebel Barisha) Block (Greek) August 654 
Ba‘ouda (Djebel Barisha) Church (Greek) 655 


beginning of 613, we may safely put the Sasanid occupation of it not earlier than the 
spring of 613. Kaegi, following Norman Baynes, concurs. ‘Early Reign of Heraclius’, 
328f. The great Arab raid against Syria mentioned by Theophanes for 613 would have put 
the seal on the depopulation of northern Syria and the Apamene. The failure to read 
Theophanes’ Greek closely may have caused scholars to conflate two sieges, an unsuc- 
cessful one in 611 and its unpleasant sequel in 613. See Michael the Syrian, Chronique 2, 
400. The excavators prefer 613 for the capture of Apamea. 

157. The series of dated coins from the reign of Herakleios runs: one from 615-24 (no. 
29), one from 624-29 (no. 45), one from 626-29 (?)(no. 32), two from 627/8 (nos. 30 and 
60), one from 629/30 with countermarks (no. 70), and one from the time of the Byzantine 
reconquest (difficult to decipher) (no. 44). Fouilles d'Apamée de Syrie IMI: L'église à 
l'atrium de la grande colonnade (Brussels 1969), 89-92 and 91, note 5. 

158. Of the coins found in the ‘Mound’ of Hama-Epiphaneia (a section of the city 
occupied in the Late Roman period) all but one came from the mint of Constantinople. 
The sequence runs: 2 folles (612/3), follis (614/5), follis (615/6), follis (624/5), follis (mint 
of Cyprus, 626/7), follis (628/9), etc. Hama: Fouilles et recherches 1931-1938 III/1, edd. 
A.P. Christensen, R. Thomsen, and G. Ploug (Copenhagen 1986), 62f. The number of 
coins for the reign of Herakleios per annum is considerably greater than that for his 
predecessors, 19, compared with 9 tor Justinian 1, 5 for Justin II, 2 for Tiberius 
Constantine, 4 for Maurice, and 4 for Phokas. 

159, Jarry, ‘Inscriptions du Massif du Bélus', nos. 5, 11, 15, 16, 74, 101, 118 and 154. 
IGLS 564 (Ba'ouda). The editors of the latter suggest the possibility that the date of the 
inscription is given in the Seleucid era rather than that of Antioch, putting the construction 
of the church in 392/3. The argument should be rejected on the ground of probability. 
There is not even one example of the use of the Seleucid era in the Limestone Massif, 
even in the 7th c. inscriptions listed above, and Greek was clearly the dominant epigraphic 
language at that time. The era of Antioch, rather than Seleucid, is always to be preferred in 
reading inscriptions of ostensibly fourth-century date, when the meddling of the council in 
the affairs of the city's territorium was certainly at its height. Cf. Butler, PAES II B, 163 
and Ill. 174. For the inscriptions of Deir Tell-' Adeh, see note 184 infra. 
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Turmanin (Djebel Sim‘an) Column (Greek) 666/7 
Kefr Kermin (Djebel Halaqah) House (Syriac) 716/7 
Deir Malek --- (Syriac) 733/4 
Qala‘at Sim‘an (Djebel Sim‘an) Stone from church (?) (Syriac) 758/9 
Deir Tell-‘Adeh (Djebel Halaqah) House (Syriac) 7712 

Deir Sim‘an (Djebel Sim'an) Cistern and hydraulic lift (Syriac) 843/4 
Deir Tell-‘Adeh (Djebel Halaqah) Monastery (Syriac) 907/8 
Deir Tell-‘Adeh (Djebel Halaqah) Monastery (Syriac) 941/2 
Bafetin (Djebel Barisha) Graffito (Syriac) 953/4 


The date of the inscription at Ba‘ouda is disputed. It belongs to a church 
whose lintel inscription gives a date of 655 A.D. H.C. Butler dates the 
building to the late fourth century for stylistic reasons, but a seventh- 
century date is strongly to be preferred on epigraphic grounds. 
Institutional continuity at Deir Sim‘an is well known from later sources. 
Similarly, Deir Tell-‘Adeh became the early medieval residence of the 
Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria. 


IV. Observations on comparative evidence from southern Syria 

This is not the place to undertake a detailed analysis of the 
demographic impact of the sixth-century wars on the other, more 
southerly parts of Greater Syria. Nevertheless, the provinces of 
Palaestina I and III, Arabia, and Phoenice Libanensis have yielded 
epigraphic and historical evidence that corroborates the theses argued 
above and this requires brief comment. 

Building activity went on elsewhere during the first decade of the 
War of 604-628. The so-called Genesios church, a small Christian 
basilica, was completed at Gerasa (present-day Jerash), a city of the 
Arabian Decapolis, in 611. This was commemorated by a mosaic 
inscription in the nave: “The beauty of the mosaic work was 
accomplished in the times of Genesios, our most holy bishop, from the 
offering of John the goldsmith and Saul the [---]. In the year 673 [of the 
era of Gerasa], on 1 September in the fifteenth indiction.’!© The laying 
of the mosaic marked the final phase of the construction, which was 
probably begun some years before. Other donors will have paid for 
other parts of the building. The see of Gerasa already had nine basilicas 


160. Gerasa: A City of the Decapolis, ed. C. Kraeling (New Haven 1938), 486f., no. 335. 
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inside the fortifications, five of them dated by inscriptions to 526-565.!6! 
Little need existed for more churches except out of personal piety or 
emulation. The new emperor Herakleios had held the imperial title for 
less than a year on 1 September 611 when the mosaic was completed. 
Following the chronology given above, the final catastrophe of northern 
Syria had begun earlier that year in May. But ‘rumours of war’ had little 
effect on the social and economic underpinnings of the donor system in 
the Decapolis, where the decline in the circulation of coinage dates in 
any case from the early years of the Persian War of 572-591.'® 

The convent of Maro the Stylite in Mesopotamia and that of St. 
Barapsabba at Mu'allaq in the Chalkidike have been mentioned as 
examples of fortified monasteries. Sites of this kind existed in the 
provinces of Palestine as well. The sixth-century work on the Sinai 
monastery in Palaestina III, constructed during the reign of Justinian I, 
is well known.!** These fortifications were designed principally to keep 
out the bedouin, many of them not yet christianised. Hence the walls are 
quite high but the flanking towers needed to resist more determined 
enemies possessing siege engines are not well sited. The monastery of 
St. Saba of Palaestina I was equipped with fortifications in the early 
530s, its function being to serve as a refuge for the monks scattered 
about in the Judaean desert. For this work Justinian provided the sum of 
1000 solidi from the revenues of the province. This block grant 
effectively ‘privatised’ the defence by also paying for a small 
garrison.!65 

The Persian occupation of northern Syria between c. 611-628 is a 
separate question that cannot be taken up here apart from the few 


161. Ibid., 72. 

162. The procedure for the donor system was established by emperor Zeno c. 470-477. 
Cod. lust. 1.2.15. 

163. The numismatic data published for Gerasa in 1938 put the 'sharp break' in the 
circulation of coinage during the reign of Justin II (565-578). Kraeling, Gerasa, 503. We 
might suppose from this that tax burdens were shifted to neighbouring provinces to 
compensate for the revenues lost after the depopulation of Syria I and II in 573. 

164. Procopius, Buildings 5.8.1-9.George H. Forsyth et alii, The Monastery of Saint 
Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Church and the Fortress of Justinian (Ann Arbor 1973). 

165. Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita S. Sabae 73 in Kyrillos von Skythopolis, ed. E. Schwartz 
(Texte und Untersuchungen 49/2, Leipzig 1939), 178. 
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observations about the numismatic data made above.!® On the other 
hand, inscriptions and papyri from other parts of the Late Roman Orient 
suggest general continuity in social structure and cultural formations, 
but the subject has yet to be examined in depth.!9" The evidence is 
particularly compelling for the Provincia Arabia.'® One difficulty is the 
scatter of inscriptions dated to this period. Another is the decrease in 
qualitative information provided by them. It is instructive briefly to note 
the sorts of construction going on during this period in the parts of 
Palaestina III and Arabia. Funerary inscriptions on steles are omitted, as 
they are evidence only of habitation and fail to attest the kinds of long- 
term building activity indicative of social and economic stability. Those 
with disputed dates are also omitted:!5? 


Rihab (Decapolis) Church mosaic pavement February 605 
Nessana (Palaestina IIT) Building 18 September 605 
Melah es-Sarrar (Hauran plain) Building 606/7 

Khirbet es-Samrah (Decapolis) Mosaic pavement (church?) 20 May 607 
Madaba (Decapolis) Church mosaic pavement 607/8 

*Orman (Hauran plain) Church altar 611/12 

El-Kerak (Palaestina III) Church Ante 21 March 612 ` 
Rihab (Decapolis) Church mosaic pavement May 620 

Rihab (Decapolis) Church mosaic pavement July/August 623 
Nahite (Djebel Hauran) Church lintel 3 November 623 
Sama (Hauran plain) Building 624/5 

Salchad (Hauran plain) Church 633/4 


This list, which includes only inscriptions dated to the era of the 
Provincia Arabia, is incomplete but has a highly suggestive pattern. The 


166. On this see: M. Morony, 'Syria under the Persians 610-629', Proceedings of the 
Second Symposium on the History of Bilad al-Sham during the Early Islamic Period 
(English and French Papers), ed. M. A. Bakhit (Amman 1987), 87-95.R. Schick, The 
Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule: A Historical and 
Archaeological Study (Princeton 1995), 20-48. 

167. A useful exception is W. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests 
(Cambridge 1992), 26-46. 

168. A large number of building and mosaic inscriptions dated by the era of the 
Provincia Arabia between the years 614-628 are found in: Y.E. Meimaris et alii, 
Chronological Systems in Roman-Byzantine Palestine and Arabia: The Evidence of the 
Dated Greek Inscriptions (Athens and Paris 1992), 279-292, nos. 445, 450, 453 (2SEG 7. 
1197), 455, 456, 461, 464, 474, 480, 481 (-Waddington 2412m), 483 and 491 
(=Waddington 1997). For Waddington, see infra, note 170. 

169. Ibid. 
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first consideration is the fact that Arabia and Palaestina III were 
unaffected by serious Sasanid or Lakhmid invasion during the wars of 
the sixth century. In consequence, there is no reason to suppose serious 
demographic decline through forcible population transfers as happened 
to Syria I and II in 540 and 573. On the other hand, the plague certainly 
reached Arabia in 542, as we learn from an inscription of Zorava in the 
Ledja.!” The epigraphy indicates clear demographic growth all through 
the later sixth century, unlike the Apamene and Limestone Massif as 
seen above.!?! The existence of large-scale migration from northern 
Syria to Arabia and the Palestines (in violation of the regulations 
pertaining to residence at one's legal origo) in the later sixth century as 
a consequence of endemic warfare cannot be excluded. But this must be 
seen in light of the Mediterranean-wide migration to Palaestina I all 
through the sixth century. Perhaps most significant is the 
chronological gap in the building and mosaic inscriptions between c. 
612-620. Sasanid armies first reached Palaestina I and II in 614. 
Whatever the impact of the siege of Jerusalem in the parts around the 
city, it seems plausible that the Persians spent the period after the second 
siege in 615 occupying key towns in these provinces and Arabia. The 
Lakhmid Arabs, whose presence is attested in several instances, 
plundered Palaestina I and probably Arabia. Yet by 620 a ‘normal’ 
pattern of building activity emerges in the epigraphy once again. As the 
Sasanids planned on permanent occupation of these provinces, large- 
scale deportations to Iraq were out of the question. The subsequent 
recovery of this area went on straight through the early Islamic 
period.!? It seems probable that the Apamene and Limestone Massif 


170. Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, ed. W.H. Waddington 
(Paris 1870), no. 2497. I wish to thank Johannes Koder who supplied me with a copy of 
M. Restle's photograph of this inscription and the latter's corrected transcription that puts 
the arrival of the plague and bishop Wa'ir's (Ob&poc) death between 22 March 542 and 
21 March 543. Meimaris gives the uncorrected date (512/3) in Chronological Systems, 
226, no. 243. 

171. Meimaris, Chronological Systems, passim. 

172. Cf. the brief observations in F. Trombley, ‘The Greek Communities of Umayyad 
Palestine (661-749 A.D.)', Proceedings of the First International Congress on the 
Hellenic Diaspora from Antiquity to Modern Times I: From Antiquity to 1453, ed. J.M. 
Fossey et alii (Amsterdam 1991), 261f. 

173. Meimaris, Chronological Systems, 293-304, nos. 494-531. The last two of these, 
dated to 756 and 785, belong to the early Abbasid period. 
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would have recovered in a similar way if the scale of depopulation in 
540 and 574 had been smaller. 

It must be stressed that other categories of evidence will have to be 
brought to bear before generalisations of this kind can be meaningful. 
The example of Nessana (Palaestina IIT) provides a case in point: here 
there are inscriptions, papyri, and coins, all illustrating the problem of 
tracing the institutional continuity of sites between c. 500-700 A.D. At 
Nessana the coins, inscriptions, and papyrus series all have distinctive 
lacunae in the period of the Sasanid conquest and occupation." Of the 
inscriptions there, only one hints at distress. Its letter forms and use of 
ligatures suggest a seventh-century date: ‘Christ conquers. Christ rules 
as emperor. Stephen son of Patrikios. The envious one — may he 
burst! 75 The initial clauses (X(piotó)g vikG, X(protò)s BaoU[sósi]) 
hint at dissatisfaction with foreign domination, the final one perhaps the 
barbarian enemy. Surface survey for pottery is of critical importance as 
well, although less susceptible to precise dating." 

The fate of the ‘lost populations’ of Syria I and II during the Sasanid 
occupation of 613-628 is unknown. There is once again some 


174. The bronze coin series shows a sharp break between 614/5 to 624/5. The six coins 
before the break date from 603/4, 606/7(two examples), 607/8, 602-10, and 614/5, 
representing the mints of Cyzicus, Nicomedia and Constantinople. Those immediately 
after the break are at least two, of 624/5 and 629/30, both from the Constantinople mint. 
They were probably deposited after the Sasanid evacuation. Four coins from the 
Alexandria mint belong generally to 610-641 (the latter city being under Sasanid control 
between 619-c. 628). Excavations at Nessana (Auja Hafir, Palestine, ed. H.D. Colt et alii, 
1 (London 1962), 73f. The epigraphic record is in agreement, with texts from September 
and October 605, 614/5, 624, 628, and 630. All but one of these inscriptions are either 
funerary or without clear function, the exception being a building inscription from an 
unknown location of 18 September 605. Ibid., 194, and nos. 12, 13, 14, 72, 81, and 152. 
The lack of funerary inscriptions between 614/5 to 624, coupled with an identical gap in 
the coinage, could reflect the temporary abandonment of the site in the face of the Sasanid 
invasion of 614. The destination of the migrants may have been Alexandria. The papyri 
consist of two archives, one covering 602-608, the other 674-690. Excavations at Nessana 
HI: Non-Literary Papyri, ed. C. Kraemer (Princeton 1958), 28-35. But the argument is 
vitiated by the fact that they derive from discrete archives rather than chance finds: other 
archives from the period between the termini 608-674 may have been lost or destroyed. 
Schick mentions this material, but addresses a different set of problems, those of the 
continuity of Christian demography and institutions under the Umayyad and early 
Abbasid caliphates. Christian Communities of Palestine, 420f. 

175. Excavations at Nessana 1, no. 106. 

176. This point is repeatedly stressed by the articles in the volume edited by Averil 
Cameron and G.D.R. King, supra, note 94, 
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comparative evidence on this from the Provincia Arabia. An inscription 
from the village of ‘Orman in the Hauran plain mentions captivity in 
Persia: ‘. .. Deseos son of Galesos built this [house?] after his captivity 
by the Persians.’!”’ The inscription is of sixth-century date or later, 
being cut in square uncials and using the omicron-upsilon ligature 
common in Syria from the sixth century onward. The statement is 
emphatic about Persian and not Arab captivity. Unless Deseos was 
deported from another province like Osrhoene or Syria I (which is 
unlikely in view of his name), he will have gained his freedom during or 
after the War of 604-628. The Acta S. Anastasii Persae mention the 
translation of the relics of the martyr from the Persian city Diskarthas 
(Dastagerd) by way of Palmyra to Palestine. The monk carrying them 
made his way across the desert with the aid of a certain Arab phylarch. 
From Palmyra the route presumably led round the east side of Djebel 
Hauran, onto the Hauran plain, and from Bostra to the Decapolis. It 
must have taken place in 629/30.'75 The monk's choice of itinerary may 
be related to the last stages of repatriating Roman captives, as 
Herakleios had found many citizens of Alexandria there in December 
627 during the final campaign of the war." The route was a suitable one 
for the Christian captives taken in Palestine and Arabia in 614-615 and 
even Alexandrians. A Safaitic inscription found at Jathum in Jordan 
may be synchronous with these events: ‘By Za'inb. Kahaisuman b. 
Zanin of the tribe of Daif. And he acted as a guide in the year Caesar 
ejected the Persians. So, O Allat, [grant] security.'!&? If so, perhaps the 
tribe and the phylarch himself were not Christian. Turning to Syria I and 


177. PAES III, Section A: Southern Syria, edd. Enno Littmann, D. Magie and DR 
Stuart (Leiden 1921), no. 686. 

178. There is an error in the date. The Acta Anastasii give the twentieth regnal year of 
Herakleios (5 October 629-4 October 630) and the fifth indiction (1 September 631-31 
August 632). The earlier date is preferred. Acta S. Anastasii Persae, ed. H. Usener (Bonn 
1894), 12f. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse I, 76f., 101, note 11. 

179. Theophanes, Chronographia 1, 321f. The existence of Christian institutions (a 
monastery and perhaps a village church) in the ferritorium of Palmyra around this time is 
illustrated by a Syriac inscription of 574/5. R. Mouterde, ‘Inscription syriaque du Gebel 
Bil@s’, MUSJB 25 (1942-3), 81-86. 

180. EN Winnett, Safaitic Inscriptions from Jordan (Toronto 1957), no. 88. There are 
arguments for and against this date. Winnett initially preferred a seventh-century date for 
the inscription, reckoning it contemporaneous to the Sasanid evacuation of Palestine and 
Arabia c. 628. He later reversed himself and put the text in the first century B.C. He was 
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II, there are no references, not even implicit ones, to the return of 
captives to northern Syria. Those from the Limestone Massif and 
Apamene may have been pathetically few in any case because of their 
long exile and the previous depopulation of these areas in 540 and 573. 
In contrast, the existence of a seventh-century Christian population in the 
Chalkidike is implicit in many Arabic accounts of the Muslim conquest 
in the later 630s.!*! None of these districts show a plausible recovery of 
the Greek ‘epigraphic habit’ in the years after the Sassanid occupation. 
This is a bad sign from the standpoint of demonstrating the continuity of 
a bilingual Arabic-Greek population, particularly when there is relatively 
rich epigraphic material from Palaestina III and Arabia. !8? 


V. Concluding observations 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion from the foregoing analysis that 
the wars of the sixth century played the decisive role in eliminating 
Greek-Syrian Christian civilisation from the parts of Syria I and II by 
the first quarter of the seventh century. That civilisation had many 
striking features. Amongst these was the distinctive form of rural ` 
architecture embodied in the basilicas, baptistries, and multi-storey 
houses found in the Limestone Massif, whose stonecutters (as we learn 
from the lintel inscriptions) learned their trade locally.! The landed 
magnates who boasted of their local patriotism and munificence in 
constructing fortifications, bath-houses, and other installations vanish 


put off by the square letters of its Safaitic script which are typical of the earliest epigraphic 
examples around this time. G. Lankester Harding took the view that the late, even 
archaizing use of square letters cannot be excluded. Ibid., nó. 78. The argument has 
nothing against it. Contacts between the settled populations of Phoenice Libanensis and 
Arabia and the Arabs of the Safa‘ would have enabled them to observe the cultural fashion 
for square scripts in Greek, Syriac, and even Arabic inscriptions. PAES IH A and B, 
passim. Cf. Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, ed. J. Sauvaget et alii, 1 (Cairo 
1931), no. 3 (Harran, Arabia, 568 A.D.). The fourth-century inscription of Imru' al-Qays 
at Namara on the eastern edge of the Provincia Arabia has many rectilinear features. Irfan 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century (Washington, D.C. 1984), 
Frontispiece (photo and transcription). Cf. J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen II: Choix de textes 
— lexique (Paris 1932), 49-5]. 

181. The sections of al-Baladhuri on the Chalkidike are cited supra, note 143. 

182. Cf. the many examples collected in Meimaris, Chronological Systems, passim. 

183. Georges Tate, Les Campagnes de la Syrie du Nord du le au Vile siécle. Tome I 
(Paris 1992). Cf. Jean-Pierre Sodini, ‘La contribution de l'archéologie à la connaissance 
du monde byzantin (IVe-VIIe siécles)’, DOP 47 (1993), 139-184. This is now brilliantly 
illustrated in: Michel de Grèce et alii, Zupia. EAXnvixoi Anónyor (Athens 1993). 
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from the scene as well. With the disappearance of the agriculturalists 
and a consequent end to semi-arid zone farming, there came two 
generally agreed results: the bedouinisation of some districts and the 
progressive erosion of the topsoil. The early medieval epigraphy of the 
Limestone Massif and northern Apamene does indeed indicate 
continuity of habitation. But with the disappearance of Greek from the 
tax registers and Christian liturgy no later than the first half of the eighth 
century, the *Syrianisation' of local culture followed except amongst the 
bedouin. Syriac became the dominant epigraphic language, a process 
that saw its first beginnings in the later fifth century.!5^ Arabisation and 
Islamisation, the next stage in the transition, came about more slowly 
than the standard treatments of the subject would suggest.!55 


184. Cf. supra note 159. Early medieval Syriac inscriptions often refer to monasteries, 
as for example that at Deir Tell'Adeh in the Sermada plain of the Limestone Massif. 
PAES, Division IV: Semitic Inscriptions, Section B: Syriac Inscriptions, ed. E. Littmann 
(Leiden 1940), nos. 16 and 17 (907/8 and 941/2 A.D.). A Christian householder erected an 
inscription on his door in 772/3 (no. 51). The monastery at Burdj is-Sab‘ belongs to 858/9 
(no. 19), Syriac became the dominant Christian epigraphic language on buildings in parts 
of the Beq‘a valley in Phoenice Libanensis. Cf. R. Mouterde, ‘Inscriptions en syriaque 
dialectal à Kamed (Beq‘a)’, Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph, Beyrouth (=MUSJB) 
22/4 (1939), 71-106. Four are dated by year 96 of the hira or 714/5 A.D. (nos. 10, 20, 21 
and 28). ‘Trente ans aprés les inscriptions de Kamed (Complément)’, MUSJB 44 (1968), 
21-29. More striking is a lone Greek inscription also from Kamed dated like the four 
above to.714/5 A.D. with the Muslim era. It is a Christian dedication by a Graeco-Syrian 
intendant or commissary (&ktovápioc) named George from Edessa on behalf of himself 
and the ‘brother of Gabriel’. It reflects plausible literary Greek but with some difficulty in 
transliterating vowels. /GLS 2988. The mosaic of the bishop Michael (of an unknown see) 
on the church at Niha was commemorated in 739 A.D. R. Mouterde, ‘Un ermitage melkite 
en Emeséne au Ville siécle', MUSJB 18 (1934), 101-106. The continuity of an 
agricultural and probably Christian Syriac-speaking society in the Limestone Massif 
down to the 9th or 10th c. is strongly suggested by the archaeology of Dehes (Djebel 
Barisha), the only site in the district to have been thoroughly excavated. J.-P. Sodini, 
Georges Tate, et al., ‘Déhés (Syrie du Nord). Campagnes I-III (1976-1978). Recherches 
sur l'habitat rural' Syria 57 (1980), 1-304. Unfortunately, its inscriptions are 
insignificant. Jarry, ‘Inscriptions du Massif du Bélus', nos. 19 and 106. Cf. P.L. Gatier, 
‘Les inscriptions grecques d'époque islamique (VIIe-VIIIe siècles) en Syrie du Sud’, La 
Syrie de Byzance à l'Islam, ed. P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey-Coquais (Damascus 1992), 
145-155. 

185. The earliest Arabic inscription mentioning the construction of a mosque in the 
Apamene seems to be the one at Selemiyeh (Salamias) and dates from no earlier than 767 
A.D. Four other Islamic inscriptions belong to the 9th-11th c. Publications of an American 
Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899, Part IV: Semitic Inscriptions, ed. E. Littmann 
(New York 1904), nos. 1-5. An Arabic inscription commemorating the birth of a child at 
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The central problem is the historical probability that military activity, 
in the form of the systematic deportation of agricultural and urban 
populations, the phenomenon of ‘ethnic cleansing’ in the postmodern 
parlance, destroyed a unique local culture in the invasions of 540, 573, 
and 611-613. Purely military explanations can never be entirely 
satisfactory, but the state of the evidence, including the chronology of 
the inscriptions, will remain suggestive if not determinative unless a 
suitable paradigm can account for the demographic implications of the 
epigraphy, such as the recurrence of the bubonic plague from 542 
onward.!*6 Pancosmic and environmental theories inevitably attract 
greater interest than purely military explanations.!?? On the face of it, 
and particularly in light of similar phenomena in Anatolia and northern 
Greece, the distinctive societal infrastructure and cultural outlook 
attested in the many inscriptions that scorned the inroads of the 
barbarians and called upon Christ and his well-armed saints to aid 
should not have been susceptible to demoralisation either by *rumours 
of war' or the actual pillage of cities, regardless of the demographic 
losses the region suffered unless the population, conditioned by the 


Zorava-Ezra' in the Ledja in Provincia Arabia dates from 837 A.D. It could be either 
Christian or Muslim. /bid., no. 8. A mosque was founded at Hass in Djebel Zawiya in May 
944. J. and D. Sourdel, ‘Notes épigraphique et de topographic sur la Syrie du Nord’, 
Annales archéologiques de Syrie 3 (1953), 81-83. In general: J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
‘Inscriptions et graffiti arabes d'époque umayyade', Revue des études islamiques 32 
(1964), 115-120. There is, of course, much ‘Umayyad epigraphy elsewhere, as for 
example in the palaces on the Syrian desert fringe. Cf. Abu ']-Fara£ al-Us, ‘Inscriptions 
arabes inédites à Djabal *Usayr', Annales archéologiques de Syrie 13 (1963), 225-238; 
S. Ory, ‘Les graffiti umayyades de ‘Ayn al-Garr', Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 20 
(1967), 97-148; and D. Schlumberger et al., Qasr el-Heir el-Gharbi (Paris 1986), 28. 

186. Georges Tate cites any number of possible causes for the demographic decline of 
the Limestone Massif but withholds any final judgement. Compagnes de la Syrie du Nord, 
343-350. On the plague, see notes 97 and 170 supra. Clive Foss subscribes to a military 
explanation while rejecting plague theories and other hypothetical constructs such as soil 
erosion, deforestation or climatic change (on which see n. 187 infra). As usual, however, 
he prefers the period after 610 in ‘the great Persian War of 602-630 (sic)’ for the 
disintegration of the Syro-Greek civilisation of the Limestone Massif, a periodisation not 
fully consistent with the discussion of epigraphy given in the present article: “The Near 
Eastern countryside in late antiquity: a review article’, The Roman and Byzantine Near 
East: Some Recent Archaeological Research (Journal of Roman Archaeology 
Supplementary Series Number 14 [Ann Arbor 1995]), 216f. 

187. Cf. K.W. Butzer, 'Der Umweltfaktor in der grossen arabischen Expansion', 
Saeculum 8 (1957), 359-371. 
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bitter experience of migration and deportation, voluntarily abandoned 
large parts of the land in favour of more secure mountain valleys in 
distant areas like Cilicia Tracheia, Isauria, and the upper Orontes valley 
in Phoenice Libanensis.'** There are, for the present, no firm answers to 
this question except by analogy from neighbouring regions. 


VI. Appendix: war and the migration of the rural populations in 
Anatolia c. 575-613 

Eastern and central Anatolia were both affected by Sasanid raids 
between 575-613. The evidence of hagiographic texts about the evacuation 
of towns, villages, and monasteries provides a comparative context for 
interpreting events taking place in northern Syria. This material has not yet 
been treated in detail, but can only be noted for the present. 

The first instance was the advance of Khusrau I across the Anti- 
Taurus barrier into Armenia I in 575. The life of patriarch Eutychius of 
Constantinople composed by Eustratius observes that large numbers of 
residents from Nikopolis (Armenia I), Neocaesarea (Pontus 
Polemoniacus), Zela and Komana (Helenopontus) and other towns (not 
to mention the populations of their territoria) migrated westward, often 
following the valleys of the Lycus and Iris rivers, in the direction of 
Amaseia, the metropolis of Helenopontus and best defended town of the 
region. These folk had to be fed from the grain reserves of Eutychius’ 
monastery there. The situation was stabilised when Justinian, magister 
militum (either per Armeniam, per Orientem, or praesentalis) came up 
with a large force and manoeuvred Khusrau into retiring towards 
Melitene. (MPG 86, 2344B-D=Trombley, ‘Monastic Foundations’, 53, 
as in note 34 supra). The migration reflects the fact that the inhabitants 
of smaller towns, detached fortresses, and villages often lacked the 
confidence to defend neighbouring fortifications unless large army 
detachments operating on the road system came up in good time. 
Precipitate evacuation could, in fact, compromise the cohesion of such a 
regional defensive network. 


188. The barest hint of this may be found in the tax assessment c. 636-641 reported in 
the chronicle of Theodore Scutariotes. It could have been a fiscal measure to assist tax 
collections from unregistered migrants who had been settling in eastern Anatolia since the 
early 600s. On the military side of the question, see Kaegi, Byzantium and the Islamic 
Conquests, 256f. 
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The life of Theodore of Sykeon written by George the Monk not long 
after 613 (cited supra, note 104) suggests a model for the effect of 
‘rumours of war’ on rural society in Galatia between c. 602-613. When 
Domnitziolus the patrician and kovpomaAdtns passed Theodore's 
monastery (post 602) to repel a Lazic raid against Cappadocia, the 
monk gave a pessimistic and somewhat delphic pronouncement about 
the misfortunes to come in the Persian War of 604-628 (although one 
must make allowance for the anti-Phokan bias of the text): ‘In the 
conflict with the Persians, things will take their appointed course’ (. . . 
datov éyer cupprjva). (V. Theod. Syk. 120=Festugiére 1, 97). 
Theodore did little to quell the invasion hysteria of the rustics after the 
outbreak of war in 604. It was said that the small processional crosses 
carried in the rural litanies began to ‘shake and revolutionise’ (tà 
otavpia Aitavebovta Äpëavto kAoveio0ai Kai otacidCetv). 
Whether this ‘sign’ represented an ecclesiastical ruse meant to express 
dissatisfaction with the rule of Phokas and fear of the ominous events on 
the eastern frontier, or arose involuntarily from the depths of Galatian 
religious psychopathology, cannot be determined, but Theodore offered 
little encouragement: ‘Pray, my children, because great afflictions and 
necessities afflict the world.’ (V. Theod. Syk. 127=Festugiére 1, 103). 

Theodore was physically in Constantinople in the winter of 609/10. 
His biographer nowhere suggests that he took the occasion to ‘visit’ 
patriarch Thomas of Constantinople (607-610) for fear of invasion. To 
the patriarch he made an apocalyptic utterance: “The shaking of the 
crosses signifies the hardships and dangers [awaiting] us. It signifies 
loss of faith and apostasy, the attacks of many barbarian nations (xai 
BapBapikdv toAAGv é8vav Epddovuc), the shedding of much blood, 
destruction and captivity throughout the world and the desolation of the 
churches (kai qg0opàv kai aiypadAw@oiav koopuki]v Kai épriiootv 
TOV Grilo ékkATroiov), cessation of the doxology, the fall and 
destabilisation of the empire (kai tijg DBaoi1Aeiag ntõciv Kai 
ükatactaciav), and great perplexity and misfortune for the state. They 
foretell, furthermore, that the advent of the adversary is near.' (V Theod. 
Syk. 134=Festugiére 1, 106). The pronouncement is usually taken as a 
vaticinium ex eventu recalled in the years after 613, but popular anxiety 
was reflected by a rumour then being circulated that Constantinople 
would be captured ‘after a short time’ (óc HEAAELV THY tÓAiw pec 
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OAiyov kaipóv KatanopOEtobat). (V. Theod. Syk. 135=Festugiére 1, 
107). 

Theodore nevertheless returned to Sykeon not long after the 
consecration of Sergius I as Thomas’ successor on 18 April 610. The 
ordinary provincials of Anatolia must therefore have had considerable 
confidence in the state of the empire’s defences during Phokas’ last 
regnal year despite the sack of the cities of southern Mesopotamia in 
609 and the immediate threat to Osrhoene. When the Persian army led 
by Shahin took Caesarea in Cappadocia I in 611, fear prevailed at 
Sykeon that the enemy might continue his advance along the main road 
as far as Sykeon.As George the Monk puts it, ‘the servant of God called 
upon us to migrate from the monastery because of so great a fear 
[prevailing], but the evacuation was called off when the news arrived 
that the patrician Priscus, Count of the Excubitors, had bottled up the 
Persians inside Caesarea. (V. Theod, Syk. 153=Festugiére 1, 123) This 
example well illustrates the factor of public confidence in the mobile 
defences of the empire: if an army of operations came up, the rustics 
would stay on the land. This certainly changed in 615 when Shahin 
returned, marching his force all the way to Chalcedon. The monastery at 
Sykeon was probably evacuated in the face of the Sasanid advance. 
Those who did not were taken captive (as predicted ex eventu) or were 
killed, like the Galatian monk Leontius, who stayed at Permateia near 
Sykeon and died in his cell. (V. Theo. Syk. 49=Festugiére 1, 43). 
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